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SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the Growth and 
Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHOES. 


Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Royatty and the ARIsTocracy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits, 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d.; and double that 
size, 21s. 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical preparation for Improving and Beautifying the Complexion and Skin. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. . 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradi- 
cates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


CAUTION.—The name “ ROWLANDS’ ” precedes that of the article on the wrapper 
or label of each. Sold by A. Row.anp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘* Patent Medicines,’’ and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, laying aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world!! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellings, 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever con- 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole- 
sale by Barcuay and Sons, Sutton, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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OOKS and PORTRAITS.—Post-free, on receipt of two stamps, a CATA- 
LOGUE of a large collection of BOOKS and PORTRAITS, illustrative of English 
history, eminent literary and scientific characters, lawyers, poets, and dignitaries of the 
Church, portraits of distinguished natives of Great Britain, selected from a stock of nearly 
20,000 portraits, many engraved by Honbraken, Kueller, Vertue, Vandyke, &c. Apply to 
Joun Stenson, Book and Printseller, 53, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Holborn, W.C. 
Libraries and Prints purchased. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 400 pages, with Engravings, 


THE RUINS OF KENILWORTH. 


London: Houtston and Wricut, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


* a CIVIL SERVICE LIST FOR SEPTEMBER, 
1859. 


ConTeNnTs.—I. Seniority Lists, arranged in column, of the Civil Servants employed in 
each Office and Department under the Crown; with their Salaries, and Dates of Appoint- 
ment (where known); distinguishing those who have passed the Civil Service Examinations 
by competition or otherwise, and those who have obtained honorary certificates. This part in- 
cludes all classes of Salaried Officers for whom provision is made in the Estimates, under 
the general heads of Public and Miscellaneous Offices—Law and Justice—Education— 
Science and Art—Civil Branches of the Army and Navy—Revenue Departments, i.e. In- 
land Revenue, Customs, and Post Office—and Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

II. List of Superannuated Civil Servants for 1858, with particulars of each case, 

III. General Alphabetical List of 12,000 Names. 


IV. Appendix of Useful Information, including Tables of the Limits of Age and Stand- 
ards of Qualification for each Office, the New Superannuation Act, Hints to Candidates, &c. 

London: GroomsrinGeE and Sons, Paternoster-row; WATERLOw and Sons, London- 
wall, Birchin-lane, and Parliament-street; P. S. Kino, Bridge-street, Westminster. 





Now ready, crown 4to., price lds. 


HE SECOND PILGRIMAGE of GUILLAUME DE GUILEVILLE, 
entitled “‘ The Booke of the Pylgrymage of the Sowle,” translated (as is supposed) from 
the original French, with additions by Lydgate, an. 1413, and printed by Caxton, an. 1483; 
with Illuminations taken from the Manuscript copy in the British Museum. Edited by 
KATHERINE ISABELLA CUST. 
London: Basit M. Pickxerine, 196, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 5s. cloth lettered, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL CROMPTON, Inventor of the 
Spinning Machine called the Mule. By GILBERT J. FRENCH. 
London: Srmpxtn, Marsuatt, and Co. Manchester: Tuomas Dinnam and Co. 
Bolton: J. Cunuirr, Oxford-street; Henry Brappury, Deansgate; and the Committee 
and Librarian of the Bolton Mechanics’ Institution. 





&c. See Parts XIX. and XX. of W. GeorGe’s Catalogue, (containing 2,000 Articles, ) 
which can be had, post-free, by sending address to 29, Bath-street, Bristol. 

Universal Magazine, from 1747 to 1814, 134 vols. in 78, 8vo., 4/. 10s. ; Quarterly Review, 
1812 to 1849, 23 vols., and 110 Parts, 3/. 18s.; Chattertoniane, 7 vols., 3/. 3s. ; Collinson’s 
Somerset, 3 vols., 4to., half calf, gilt, 37. 5s.; Gentleman’s Magazine for 1850, 51, 52, and 
53, four years complete, 1. 8s. 
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HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR SEPT. 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 
Boox-HawkIne. Or SpirituaAL MANDUCATION.—Treatises 
IneLuENcE oF CHRISTIANITY, by the Abbé by Anthony Sadeel and Rev. J. Scott, 
Pistre. Palmer’s Early Christian Symbolism. 
EcciesitasTICAL BroGRAPHY.—Dr. New- Summary oF Reticrous PuBiicaTIons, 
land’s Life of Antonio de Dominis. The late Archdeacon Hardwick. 
Dr. Pusey’s CoMMENTARY ON THE Minor | MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROPHETS. InpEx, &c, 
Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church. ° 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


AILY SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A new 


Edition, on thick paper and in clear type, with red Rubrics, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
morocco, £1 10s. Also on thin paper, in one volume crown 8vo., morocco, 16s. 


Both editions of this work may be had in a variety of elegant bindings, 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 











Second Edition, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 
AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” “The 
Nonjurors,”’ &c. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PaRKer. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 4s. 


Whore WISDOM OF PIETY, AND OTHER SERMONS, addressed chiefly 


to Undergraduates. By the Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; late Select Preacher before the University 
of Oxford, and Her Majesty’s Preacher at Whitehall. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s. 


HE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS CHURCH HISTORY OF 

ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms 
of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the Savoy, and Rector 
of West Ilsley in the Church of England, in the reign of James I. By HENRY NEW- 
LAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





12mo,, cloth, price 6s. 


ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
By the late Rev. C. MARRIOTT, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Vicar of St. 
Mary-the-Virgin in the City of Oxford; and sometime Principal of the Diocesan College, 
a Edited by his Brother, the Rev. JOHN MARRIOTT, M.A., Curate of Brad- 
eld, Berks. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Lately published, Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 
(JONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE, an Essay: 


being the substance of Ten Lectures originally delivered in the Church of St. Thomas, 
Stamford-hill. By the Rev. LEWIS P. MERCIER, M.A., University College, Oxford. 


London: Joun Henry and James Parker, 377, Strand. 
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WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


NEW SERIAL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘HARRY LORREQUER.”’ 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
On the First of November will be published, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


“ONE OF THEM.” 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHI1Z.” 











NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In November will be published, in one vol. demy 8vo., with a Map, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 








NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS BY J. G. KOHL. 


In November will be published, in one vol. demy 8vo., with woodcuts, 


KITCHI-GAMI: 


WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 








NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WANDERER.” 
In November will be published in one vol. foolscap 8vo. 


A NEW POEM. 


Bry OWEN MEREDITH, 
Author of “ Clytemnestra,” “ The Wanderer,” &c. 





Also in November, a New Edition of 


CLYTEMNESTRA, THE EARL’S RETURN, &e. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 








In November will be published, in one vol. foolscap 8vo. 
THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED IN 
HIS WORKS. 


By Tut Rev. AARON AUGUSTUS MORGAN, M.A. 





Shortly will be published, in one volume, post 8vo. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 


By DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadiily. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 


A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &ec. 


eee eee 


No. 1—THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Cecilius Viriathus. 


No. 2._THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written durin 
the Decian Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Chure 
of Arles; and now done into English. 


No, 3.—THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 4.—THE LILY OF TIFLIS: a Sketch from Georgian Church History. 
No. 5.—WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 


No. 6.—THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church 
in the Seventeenth Century. 


No. 7.-THE RIVALS: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
No. 8.—THE CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. [On Oct. 1. 





TuoseE who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. ° ® ° ™ ° 


e ° ° * * The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times, They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


LONDON: JOHN HENRY anv JAMES PARKER. 
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60, PaTERNOSTER Row. 


TRUBNER AND CO,’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
In One Volume 8vo., handsomely printed, uniform with Dr. Livinestone’s TRAVELS, and 
accompanied by a Portrait of the Author, numerous I]lustrations, and a Map, 


Larvative of Missionary Residence and 
Gravel in Lastern Africa, 


DURING THE YEARS 1837—1855. 
By J. L. KRAPF, Pu. D. 


One of the Agents of the Church Missionary Society in Abyssinia and the Equatorial 
Countries of Eastern Africa. 











Will be ready for delivery on the First of November, 


REYNARD THE FOX: 


AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, Ese. 


“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 


WITH 70 ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER THE CELEBRATED DESIGNS BY WILHELM VON KAULBACH, 


Printed by Cay, on toned Paper, and elegantly bound in embossed Cloth, with appropriate 
Design after KAuLBACH, richly tooled and gilt front and back, royal 8vo., price 16s. 


Or in best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s. 


The Work may also be had for Libraries, neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Roxburgh style, price 18s. 





In November will be published, uniferm with BARON MuNCHAUSEN, 


Eulenspiegel Redibious, 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES AND RARE CONCEITS OF TYLL OWLGLASS, 
Edited, with an InrroDucTION, and a Critical and Bibliographical APPpEND1x, 
By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. 
With Six Coloured full-page Illustrations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original Designs by 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Richly gilt, with appropriate design, in various styles of binding. 


“Tyll’s fame has gone abroad into all lands: this, the narrative of his exploits, has been published in 
innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and translated into Latin, English, 
French, Dutch, Polish, &e. We may say that to few mortals has been granted to earn such a place in 
universal history as Tyll: for now, after five centuries, when Wallace’s birth-place is unknowzj even to 
the Scots, and the Admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown a shadow, and Edward Longshanks 
sleeps unregarded save by a few antiquarian English,—Tyll’s native village is pointed out with pride 
to the traveller, and his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name,—an owl, namely, and a glass,— 
still stands, or pretends to stand, at Mollen, near Lubeck, where, since 1350, his once nimble bones have 
been at rest.”— Thomas Carlyle, Essay3, II., pp. 287, 288. 





Recently published, a Second Edition of the 
TRAVELS & SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


WITH THIRTY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(Ten full-sized Coloured Plates and Twenty Woodcuts), by ALFreD CrowaulItt. 
Crown 8yo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, price 7s, 6d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET ann GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 








Crown 8vo., 460 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT; 


Or the Past and the Future, with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God. 
By the Rev. BOURCHIER W. SAVILE, M.A. 


By the same Author, 36 pages, price 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., 


On the subject of Christian Baptism. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. each Series; or in one double volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 


(First and Second Series.) 


By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Holloway. 


The volume contains Twenty-four Sermons on the leading incidents in the Saviour’s life. 


Crown 8vo., 400 pages, 4s. per volume, or 18s. the set of five. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Five volumes, each volume containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. of Noncon- 
formist Divines; Thirty Original Outlines; Notes for Bible Classes; and Copious Re- 
views of Biblical Literature. (Published monthly in parts, price 6d.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
I, 
Third Edition, 260 pages, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 


HELPS TO TRUTH-SEEKERS ; 
Or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Manchester. 


II. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s, 6d, paper covers, 


SELF-FORMATION. 


Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 


By the Rev. EDWARD PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of the ‘‘ Uses of Biography,” “ Genius and Industry,” &c. 


IIT. 
Crown 8vo., 250 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. 


Lectures delivered in the large Temperance Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR. 


Gratis, and free by post, 


PLANS OF PUBLISHING; 


With Useful Information for all about to Print. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 220 pages, price 1s, 6d. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS: 


Or, The Adventures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. A Tale illus- 
trative of the Anomalies of the Poor Law. 
*,* Carriage free; with a Discount of ten per cent. on orders of 20s. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


The English in India: Letters from Nagpore, written in 1857-58. 
By Capt. EVANS BELL, Second Madras European Light Infantry; Assistant to the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Nagpore. One vol., post 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


“ Every page is full of truth most earnestly and eloquently expressed. We sincerely hope that this 
volume will be generally read.”—Daily News. 

“ They contain the soundest views on the most important subjects connected with our Indian Govern- 
ment, and are written in a clear, forcible, and pleasing style. We repeat that this volume deserves to be 
studied by all who take an interest in the welfare of India.”—Atheneum. 

“These Letters are written in a liberal spirit, and with much political sagacity.”— Overland Mail. 

‘Captain Bell’s appeal is to the thinking minority, whose opinions ultimately prevail, having in them 
the force of truth from the first. The reader will find the book highly beneficial in enabling him to arrive 
at a just judgment of Indian misrule.”’—Leader. 


The Sanitary Condition of the Army. By the Right Hon. 
SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. Reprinted from the ‘ Westminster Review’’ for January, 


1859. 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 

“Practised in all the duties of moderation, Mr. Sidney Herbert has stated the case with much quiet 
os in the pages of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ in an article that has since been separately republished.” 
—Spectator. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, Didactic Religious Utter- 
ances. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “ The Soul,” “ History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. One vol., 4to., price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from the 
French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., Author of 
“The Roman Empire of the West,” &c. One vol., feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. One vol., post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ConTENTS.—1. My Youth.—2. The Priesthood.—3. The Diet.—4, The War.—5. The 
Flight.—6. Paris. —7. Mathilde.—8. The Struggle.—9. The Voyage.—10. My Return.— 
11. Illness.—12, The Great Question.—Concluding Chapter, by the Editor. 
“Tt certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and character.” — Leader. 
MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
. Original Library Edition. . 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic: a History. By JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY. 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, £2 2s. 
“Tt abounds in new information.”—Fzaminer. 
“His ‘History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.”—Press. 
The Life of Jean Paul Richter. Compiled from various sources. 
Together with his Autobiography, translated from the German. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. Post 8va., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


William von Humboldt’s Letters to a Female Friend. 
Translated from the Second German Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, 
2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 10s, 


A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administration 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “‘ The Soul: its Sorrows and 
its Aspirations,’ &c. Second Edition. Large post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or, The 
Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J.J. TAYLER, B.A. A New Edition, 
Revised. Large post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on 
the Opening Portion, from the German of Dr. PETER VON BOHLEN, late Professor 


of Oriental Language and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edited by JAMES 
HEYWOOD, F.R.S. 2 vols., 8vo., 14s. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely Trans- 
lated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Two vols., large post 8vo., 16s. 
London: Jonn CHaApmay, 8, King Williamestreet, Strand. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD and SON’S 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








NARRATIVE OF LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
IN THE YEARS 1857-58-59. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Acting Secretary to the Mission. In 
two vols., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations_in Chromo-Lithography and Wood Engravings, from 

i Drawings and Photographs. [In the press. 
[A Lrsrary EpITIon oF] 


NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. This Edition 
will be printed with a large and readable type, in volumes of a convenient and handsome form. It 
will consist of 43 Volumes, price 5s. each, to be published monthly. (In the press. 


HAND-BOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. By DAVID 
PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “‘Introductory and Advanced Text-Book of Geology.” (In a few days. 


A New anv Entarcep Epition. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood ; price 6s. 


A new and enlarged Edition, with InpEex, 


HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 
Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES. Edited by the Rev. H. L. 
Mansg1, B.D., and Joun Vertcn, A.M. Vols, III. and IV. containing the LECTURES ON LOGIC. 
(In the press. 


A New Epirtion. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By CAPT. SHERARD OSBORN, 
C.B., Author of ‘* Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” ** Quedah,” &c. 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (Delta). Edited by Tuomas Arrp. 


A new Edition, in one volume. [Jn the press. 


DR. JOHN THOMSON’S LIFE OF DR. CULLEN - Completed by Dr. 
WILLIAM THOMSON, and Dr. CRAIGIE. With a Biographical Notice of the Author. In 2 vols, 
8vo., price 18s. 

Srxtn Eprtion. 

BOOK OF BALLADS. By BON GAULTIER. With Illustrations by Doyle, 

Leech, and Crowquill. Square 8vo., in gilt cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


To be completed in 2 vols. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G.H. LEWES, Author of “ Sea-side 
Studies,” “Life of Goethe,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Vol. I. is published, price 6s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. By the late Rev. JOHN LEE DD. 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. In 2 vols., 8vo. [In the press. F 

Srxta Epirion. 


ADAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT. Two vols., feap., price 12s. 


By the same Author, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. A New Edition, in 2 vols., feap., price 12s, 


Now Comp.iersz, 


F THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH 
CESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, te 
STRICKLAND. In 8 vols., with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price £4 4s, 


To be completed in Ten Parts, at 10s. each, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Each Part will contain Five Maps, 20 by 134 inches, beautifully engraved and coloured, By W. and 
A. K. JOHNSTON. With a special Index toeach Map. Three Parts are published. , 


45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
WiLL APPEAR ON NOVEMBER 1, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days” will commence a Sequel to that 
Story in the First Number. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ON OCTOBER FIRST WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING, 


The First Number of the Second Volume of the New 
Conservative Review, 


Che Constitutional Press Magazine. 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL, 


By the Authoress of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ Heartsease,” &c., was com- 
menced in the June number, and is continued monthly. 








IMPORTANT LITERARY NOTICE. 


“MISDIRECTED LETTERS :” 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 


LUMINOUS SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, 


Will appear in the CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER. 


PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, Ww. 
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In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 


FACSIMILE OF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK 


OF 


WILARS DE HONECORT, 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Translated und Edited, With many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


40+ 
+ee 





*¢The manuscript which is the subject of the present volume is a most valuable monument 
of the state of the art of delineation in the thirteenth century. The actual works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which remain to us exhibit the finished results of those branches 
of the fine arts. This volume exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their 
studies. It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in representing corporeal forms, it 
was not for want of perceiving that they ought to be studied from the life, or from neglecting 
to carry out such studies. It also shews that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique. 

*¢ Wilars de Honecort has himself recorded that his lion was from nature,—many other of 
his animals were certainly so. Several of his human figures are evident academic studies from 
living models set in attitudes for the purpose: and their anatomical details are most carefully 
worked out, as well as the artist could manage them. 

**One page is occupied by an unmistakeable Greek, dressed in a chlamys; another by a 
drawing of a Roman sepulchral monument, with figures. In these examples the drapery was 
evidently the object of his admiration, for the human forms and the architecture are transformed 
into the styles that were familiar to him, after the manner of all the artists who attempted to 
delineate antiquity before the present century. 

“ The architectural drawings are especially interesting for the light they throw upon medi- 
zval practice. For example, Wilars de Honecort travels to Rheims, apparently to collect 
materials, by which to copy portions of it for his buildings of the choir of Cambray, and pre- 
serves for us the resulting drawings. I have shewn that in one instance at least, where he has 
drawn a part of Rheims erroneously, the corresponding part of Cambray was erected as he 
drew it, and not as it stood at Rheims. I have also shewn that in his drawings of Rheims 
exactness in proportion and detail are neglected, and that, with few exceptions, he drew the 
buildings as he drew the antiques, not as they existed before his eyes, but in the fashion which 
they had assumed when his drawings were made, and to which his own practice had accuse 
tomed him.” 


LONDON: JOHN HENRY anv JAMES PARKER. 
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Now ready, price 6s., 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER. 
BY THE REV. C. F. SECRETAN, 


INCUMBENT OF HOLY TRINITY, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 


The Profits will be given to the Building Fund of the Westminster and Pimlico Church of 
England Commercial School. 


CONTENTS :— 


1. The Way to be Happy. 12. Youth and Age. 

2. The Woman taken in Adultery. 13. Christ our Rest. 

3. The Two Records of Creation. 14. The Slavery of Sin. 

4. The Fall and the Repentance of Peter. | 15. The Sleep of Death. 

5. The Good Daughter. 16. David’s Sin our Warning. 

6. The Convenient Season. 17. The Story of St. John. 

7. The Death of the Martyrs. 18. The Worship of the Seraphim. 

8. God is Love. 19. Joseph an Example to the Young. 

9. St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh. 20. Home Religion. 

10. Evil Thoughts. 21, The Latin Service of the Romish C hurch, 
11. Sins of the Tongue. 


“They are earnest, thoughtful, and practical—of moderate length, and well adapted for families.”— 
English Churchman. 

“* Practical subjects, treated in an earnest and sensible manner, give Mr. C. F. Secretan’s ‘ Sermons 
preached in Westminster’ a higher value than such volumes in general possess. It deserves success.”’— 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Seeretan is a painstaking writer of practical theology. Called to minister to an intelligent 
middle-class London congregation, he has to avoid the temptation to appear abstrusely intellectual, a 
great error with many London preachers,—and at the same time to rise above the strictly plain sermon 
required by an unlettered flock in the country. He has hit the mean with complete success, and pro- 
duced a volume which will be readily bought by those who are in search of sermons for family reading.” 
Literary Churchman. 

“In the light of a contribution to sterling English literature, Mr. Secretan’s sermons are worthy of 
our commendation.” — Globe. 

“The sermons are remarkable for their ‘ unadorned eloquence’ and their pure, nervous Saxon sen- 
tences, — make them intelligible to the poorest, and pleasing to the most fastidious.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“These sermons are extremely plain—simple and pre-eminently practical—intelligible to the poorest, 
while there runs through them a poetical spirit and many touches of the highest pathos which must 
attract intellectual minds.” — Weekly Mail. 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 








“ Learnep, Cuatty, Ussru..”—Atheneum. 


Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d., of all Booksellers, or stamped, free by Post, 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Containing every Week a variety of amusing Articles on some of the 
following Subjects :— 

ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTTISH HISTORY, illustrated by original Communi- 
cations and inedited Documents. 

BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of eminent Men, and unrecorded 
Facts connected with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with Notices of rare and unknown 
Editions of their Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK LORE, preserving the fast-fading relics of 
the old Mythologies. 

BALLADS AND OLD POETRY, with historical and philological Illustrations. 

POPULAR AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their origin, meaning, and application. 

PHILOLOGY, including local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on our old Poets. 

GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, including Histories of Old Families, completion of 
Pedigrees, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES on points of Ecctestas- 
TIcCAL History, TorpoGrapny, Fine Arts, NaturaAL History, MIscELLANEOUS AN- 
TIQUITIES, NuMISMATICS, PHoToGRAPHY, &c. 


A SPECIMEN SENT FOR FIVE STAMPS. 


London: Bexx and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street; and by order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen, 
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URIOUS BOOKS on Wit and Drollery, Facetiz, Songs and Music, Trials, 

and eccentric Biographies, Scrap-books, Caricatures, Architecture, Books of Prints, &c. 
A Catalogue will be published in a few days, and forwarded, on receipt of two stamps, by. 
applying to Tuomas ARTHUR, 45, Booksellers’-row, Strand, W.C. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK OF THE KIND. 
Third Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
(FUE to CIVIL SERVICE, with Directions for Candidates, Examination 
Papers, List of Offices, Salaries, &c., and all necessary Information for those seeking 
Employment in the Civil Service. By H. WHITE, M.A., &c. “ An authoritative guide 
to Parents, Schoolmasters, and to young men desirous of filling Government situations.” 


P. S. Kina, Parliamentary Depét, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W., where may 
be had all the reports, papers, bills, acts, &c., issued by both Houses of Parliament. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Doctrine of 
the Cross,” and “ Devotions for the Sick- Room.” 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





rT PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The OCTOBER Number contains—Ten Reasons why I Love my Church.—Directions 
for the Lord’s Day.—Short General Considerations suggested for the Reflection of Dis- 
senters.— Willie’s Star; or, My Mother’s Tale, (with an Illustration.)—Village Incidents.— 
The Story of Geraint ab Erbin and his Patient Wife-—Angels’ Tears.—The Rooks’ Nest. 
—“ The Sister of Mercy.’’—A Word of Affectionate Counsel to the Laity of a Parish_—The 
origin of the Welsh Custom of Bonfires, or ‘ Coelcerth,’ on All Saints’ Eve.—The Impatient 
Horse.—Church News.—Tne Epitor’s Box. 

London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 





OR FAMILY ARMS, CREST, or PEDIGREE, send Name and County, 

and in three days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain 
Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, 6s. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms, to 
whom and when granted, the origin of the Family, traced from authentic records at the 
British Museum, fee 21s. An Index kept containing the Names of all Persons who are 
entitled to use Arms, as copied from the College of Arms, British Museum, and other places 
of authority.—By T. CuLteton, Genealogist, Royal Heraldic Office, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. No letter will be answered unless Stamps are sent. 





EDDING CARDS—For Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed 

Enamelled Envelopes, with Maiden Name printed inside, 13s. Sent free for Stamps. 
A Copper Plate engraved in any style, and 50 Visiting Cards for 2s. Post free.—T. Cut- 
LETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





AMILY ARMS Engraved on Book, Plate, 10s., or the Crest only, 5s. 

Your Crest Engraved on Seals or Rings, 7s.; on Steel Die, 6s. By T. Cunteton, 
Heraldic Engraver to her Majesty and the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, London, W.C. 


ATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESS, with Crest, Die, Initials, or Name 
and Address, for Stamping your own Paper, Envelopes, &c., price 15s., sent free for 
Stamps.—T. Cutteton, Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





le YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO 
. SILVER PLATES, the most easy, prevents the Ink spreading, and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., 
with directions for use. Post-free for Stamps.—T. CuLLETON, Patentee, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-square, W.C. Beware of Imitations. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
QUEEN CATHERINE’S TOMB. 


Mr. Urnpan,—A few days ago I at- 
tended the afternoon service at the Ca- 
thedral at Peterborough, and heard Dr. 
Saunders, the learned Dean, read the les- 
sons for the day. The proper attention 
of the Verger to the strangers, and the 
arrangements for public worship, are much 
to be commended. Directly the Cathe- 
dral is entered every thing around you 
betokens the house of prayer; a stillness 
and a particular regard to cleanliness and 
order are observable. The eastern part of 
the choir is in good taste and simple style 
for the devotion of the members of the 
Church of England, and where they can 
celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in the beauty of holiness. The 
elaborately painted ceiling would have 
been more in harmony with divine wor- 
ship had it been of pure white. Figures 
painted on walls or ceilings are suitable 
for the pictorial worship of a religious 
people who pay little regard to the second 
commandment. The service being ended, 


some of the people left the choir by the 


north aisle, and stepped upon the stone 
which covers the remains of Queen Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. 
The words “Queen Catherine” on a small 
brass plate are nearly obliterated, for the 
tombstone is so placed that every one 
who enters the choir from the north aisle 
must step upon it. Acting, as Queen Ca- 
therine did, so important a part in English 
history, and directly and indirectly being 
the occasion of our possessing liberty of 
conscience and freedom from priestly rule 
and tyranny, her tomb should be had in 
respect and preserved from degradation. 
Instead of removing the tomb to West- 
minster Abbey, as was done with the re- 
mains of Mary Queen of Scots, from this 
Cathedral, the tomb should be placed in 
the extreme eastern part of the Cathedral, 
where the tombs of eminent persons are 
deposited, and such marble erection be 
raised to her memory, together with a 
suitable ornamentation and inscription, 
by a public subscription, as the Dean and 
Chapter may determine. ‘The subject is a 
national one, and the removal of the tomb 
will redeem the Church from some degree 
of odium, which cannot but attach to it 
so long as the tomb is every day allowed 
to be publicly degraded. The Dean and 


Chapter, as well as the inhabitants of 
Peterborough, may be supposed to take a 
more than local interest in the tomb of 
Queen Catherine, as the church of Peter- 
borough, it is alleged, fared the better at 
the dissolution of Abbeys, and was turned 
into a CATHEDRAL, by reason of the re- 
mains of the Queen being therein deposited. 
I am, &c. F, G. 


Earsley Cottage. 


THE ECHO AT CORBY. 


Mr. Urzay,—In your accurate and ex- 
cellent account of the Archeological Meet- 
ing at Carlisle, and particularly of the very 
agreeable hospitalities at Corby, (p. 265, 
col. 2,) you missed the amusing point of 
the echo to Mr. Howard’s hail across the 
river to the Hermit Cells of Wetheral, 
** Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” It 
was to this invitation the echo, (in the 
Irish fashion of “How d’ye do, Paddy 
Burke ?” “Very well, I thank you!’”’) 
replied, “I am awake and up,” with the 
cadence “ n-ever fallen.” 

Iam, &e., 
THE Ecuo, audi alteram partem. 


HOW CAN PAINT BE GOT OFF OAK. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can you inform me what 
is the best mode of getting paint off some 
fine old oak carving? also what is the 
best method of staining new oak which is 
of a very light colour, to make it look 
old and dark, and whether the same pro- 
cess is applicable to deal? I am, &c., F.S. A. 


London, Sept. 15th, 1859. 


DR. MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZzIneE for June, 1859, in the article 
**Maginn’s Miscellanies,” an anecdote is 
related in which a Dr. Barratt is men- 
tioned. The name is incorrectly spelled, as 
reference in it is made to Dr. Barrett, 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
I beg you will have the kindness to correct 
this mistake, and I hope you will consider 
me sufficient authority, as I have the 
honour to be his eldest surviving male 
relative.—I am, &c., 

E. BARRETT KEARNEY, 
Assistant Surgeon, 4th King’s Own. 
Queen’s Depot, Kurrachee, Scinde, 
Aug. 15th, 1859. 
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CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, WORKS OF ART, AND 
HISTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS?. 


Tuts very handsome volume is a permanent record of probably the most 
remarkable temporary museum of antiquities that ever was collected for a 
special occasion; all who had the good fortune to see it were astonished 
that such a collection could be formed at short notice, and so well ar- 
ranged, catalogued, and described, and regretted that it was to be kept 
together for so short atime. The present volume, which has been three 
years in preparation, answers the purpose in some degree. of giving per- 
manent value to the effort then made. It is only justice to the committee 
of the Archeological Institute to say that there is probably no other set of 
men in the kingdom who could have so formed and so described such a 
collection. It required great personal influence and high character to 
induce the nobility and gentry to allow them to exhibit such rare and 
valuable curiosities, and great archeological science to classify, arrange, 
and describe them as is here done. We are forcibly reminded of the 
observation of the late Lord Northampton, when giving its name to this 
Society, that it was appropriate because its leading members were really 
competent to teach others, and the main object of the Society was to com- 
municate knowledge, and to stir up people in different parts of the country 
to understand and appreciate, and therefore take an interest in, the treasures 
they possess. It was said by rivals and opponents that this was arrogance 
and conceit, but the volume before us is a proof of the contrary; and if 
the chief officers of the British Museum, the Directors past and present of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the other persons whose names are asso- 
ciated with them, are not competent to teach archeology, where are we to 
look for teachers? Where can we find names that stand higher in their re- 
spective departments than Edward Hawkins for coins and medals, and other 
branches of archwological science; Albert Way for enamels and all works 
of ancient art; his worthy successor and follower, Augustus W. Franks, 





* “Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art and Historical Scottish Relics exhibited 
in the Museum of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland during 
their Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July, 1856. Under the patronage of 
H.R. H. the Prince Consort, K.G. Comprising Notices of the Portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, collected on that occasion, &c. &c.” (Edinburgh : Constable and Co. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 
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the present Director 8. A.; the lamented Kemble for the Anglo-Saxon 
period, whose admirable lecture in the museum at Edinburgh will long be 
remembered by all who heard it; Dr. Guest for the earthworks and roads 
of the ancient Britons, and of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes in Britain ; 
Professor Willis and Mr. J. H. Parker for medieval architecture; Mr. 
Hartshorne for castles; Charles Winston for painted glass; Mr. Westwood 
for illuminated MSS. and ivories; Mr. C. Newton for classical antiquities ? 
Among living antiquaries it would be impossible to collect another set of 
men equally competent to teach all branches of archeology, and we may 
well be thankful to them for being willing to give their services on these 
occasions, often at considerable personal inconvenience and expense. It is 
much to be regretted that the want of union in the archeological world has 
to a great extent neutralised the effect which might have been expected 
from their services, and has hindered the appearance of many such volumes 
as the present. We do not mean to undervalue the different local societies ; 
far from it, as social institutions they are most valuable. It is delightful 
to see two or three hundred people assembled of all ranks, all in good 
humour with each other, disposed to make themselves agreeable, and put 
up cheerfully with little annoyances, willing and anxious to learn something 
about the ways and doings of their common ancestors. But it is lamentable 
to see how often they are disappointed in the main object of their assembling 
together. At the close of the day the usual observation is, “‘ We have had 
a pleasant sociable meeting, but we have learned nothing.” The public on 
such occasions are as sheep without a shepherd, or, at best, have only blind 
leaders of the blind. This ought not to be the case; such opportunities 
should not be thrown away ; the secretaries and committee of a local society 
are bound to provide competent teachers, who can communicate knowledge 
in an agreeable manner, and if their own body does not supply such teach- 
ers, they should apply to the Archeological Institute, or other competent 
persons: there is no lack of public lecturers at the present time. But it 
often happens that an able lecturer has a very small audience; and on the 
other hand, in the archeological meetings we often have a large audience 
and no competent lecturer. If this continues to be the case, the fashion 
will not last, people will not continue to go where they are continually 
disappointed. 

But we have been wandering a little from the volume before us, though 
following out ideas suggested by it. We should have said in due form that 
it is most sumptuously and admirably got up, and does much credit to the 
liberality of Messrs. Constable and Co. The cause of the delay in the ap- 
pearance of the volume is thus explained in the prefatory notice :— 


“ Various causes have conspired to retard the appearance of the present volume, and 
it may reasonably be expected that its publishers should account for the delay. The 
work has expanded far beyond the original intention of the editor, and for this its 
readers will be duly grateful ; but much time has also been consumed in preparing the 
elaborate illustrations with which it is embellished. The publishers avail themselves 
of this opportunity to express their very grateful sense of the liberality and kindly 
courtesy of Mr. Albert Way, who has carefully superintended the printing of the Cata- 
logue, and who, while conveying their sincere and merited thanks to other patrons of 
the work, forgets himself, to whom the volume owes existence.”—(p. vii.) 


This is followed by Mr. Way’s learned and modest preface, from which 
we select a few passages :-— 


“It has not been thought advisable, in the present imperfect state of archeological 
classification, to attempt any minute distribution under periods, which have not as yet 
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been satisfactorily established. For the purposes of convenience the multifarious relics 
noticed in the following pages have been arranged under the following general heads: 
—1. Antiquities, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, &., not connected with Britain. 2. Anti- 
quities of the earlier periods found in North Britain, comprising, with the exception 
only of such as are of Roman character, all that appear not properly to be classed with 
medisval objects. 3. The like, found in England. 4. The like, found in Ireland. 
5. Roman and Romano-British antiquities. It should here be remarked, that, for the 
sake of convenience, objects of heterogeneous material, such as stone, bronze, fictile 
urns, &c., have frequently been described together, in recording the objects sent by 
each contributor under the several classes in question, without attempting any more 
complete and artificial distribution, which would have caused tedious repetition of the 
exhibitors’ names. 6. Medieval Antiquities, commencing for the most part with those 
found in North Britain; Highland Relics, and Miscellaneous Objects of Later Periods; 
Original Documents, Manuscripts, &c.; Seals, Coins, and Medals, including the very 
valuable description of the large series of Stuart Medals, for which we are indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. Hawkins; Carvings in Ivory, Enamels, and Goldsmiths’ Work ; 
series of Clocks and Watches; Paintings, Drawings, Fictile Ware, and Casts; Em- 
broideries and Tapestry, Costume, Ancient Furniture, &c. Lastly, there will be found 
Portraits and Miscellaneous Objects connected with the memory of the Stuarts; Relics 
and Portraits, more especially of Mary Queen of Scots, comprising many of the highest 
interest and authenticity, with Relics of the later members of that royal race, towards 
whose calamities Scottish hearts have ever kindled with loyal sympathies, which no 
lapse of time can extinguish.”—(Preface, p. x.) 


The remainder of the preface is on the subject of the portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of which a large number were exhibited in the museum, 
and several are engraved in this volume. This essay is written with the 
scrupulous care which distinguishes the writings of Mr. Way, and is ex- 
tremely interesting, but would 
hardly be intelligible to our 
readers without the help of the 
engravings. 

The Catalogue itself is ex- 
tremely well arranged, and not- 
withstanding Mr. Way’s modest 
disclaimer, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a fellow to it, or 
one conveying so much infor- 
mation in an unpretending 
manner. The large number 
of illustrative engravings add 
greatly to the value of the de- 
scriptions. We must pass over 
the early antiquities, such as 
flint arrow-heads, stone wea- 
pons and tools, torques, neck- 
laces, sepulchral urns, &c., and 
come at once to those of the 
medieval period. Of these the 
vessels of brass and bronze = 
seem to us the most interest- © 
ing :— 

“A tripod camp-kettle, of mixed 
metal, found near Clarilaw, Rox- 
burghshire. Diameter at the mouth 
5i inches, height 84. A tripod pot, 
and a dish of metal, described as bronze, found at a considerable depth, at Humebyres, 
near Stitchel, Berwickshire. Also an iron caltrap, found in ‘ The Campfield’ of Sunlaws, 

Gant. Maa. Vox. CCVII. Rr2 


Brass Ewer, inscribed venwEz . LAVER, date about 1400. 
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in Roxburghshire. A dagger, found at Maxwellheugh; and a brass ewer or guttur. 
niwm, supposed to have been discovered in Roxburghshire, and presented to the Kelso 
Museum by Mr. Douglas of that place. It is remarkable as bearing a bilingual in- 
scription, in Flemish (?) and French, around the mouth, in characters of the fifteenth 
century, as follows: neemt water, and prenves leabe—take the water; an invitation 
resembling that inscribed on a brass ewer here figured [see preceding page], found 
in Norfolk, VENEZ*LAVER. The ewer exhibited differed from this in form, being 
cylindrical, without feet; it is possibly of Cologne manufacture. Diameter at the 
mouth 6} inches, height 6} inches.”—(p. 65.) 

“A two-handled tripod camp-kettle, of bronze, found among a quantity of human 
bones, in a bank at the east side of Culloden Muir, by a person searching for relics of 
the conflict in 1745. Height 54 inches, diameter at the mouth 4 inches. It was 
stated that the feet were of the unusual length of 18 or 20 inches, two of them 
remaining entire when the vessel was found, but they were broken off by the finder. 
This account, however, is very questionable. Numerous vessels of mixed metal, both 
caldrons and tripod pots, in form not dissimilar to the coffee-pot of recent times, have 

been found in North Britain, as also in 
Northumberland and in other localities, 
and they have frequently been described 
as Roman. Several specimens thus desig- 
nated exist in the Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and in other collec- 
tions: they have been noticed by Dr. 
Wilson, who evidently felt considerable 
doubt as regards their Roman origin. Of 
two specimens here figured, one in perfect 
state exists in the Antiquaries’ Museum, 
the other, of unusual and ungraceful 
fashion, is preserved at Dalmahoy-house. 
Compare also the caldrons and tripod pot 
figured in Dr. Bruce’s ‘ Roman Wall,’ pls. 
xvi., xvii., p. 434. Of caldrons or camp- 
kettles one example only appears to have 
been noticed with any strong probability of its Roman origin. This is the bronze vessel 
found at Catterick, Yorkshire, with a considerable deposit of Roman coins, and now in 
the possession of Sir W. Lawson, Baronet. All the vessels of mixed metal to which 
these observations refer are cast, not formed of riveted plates.” —(pp. 66, 67.) 


“ A bronze ewer, in form of a lion, dug up at Polloc. The fore-legs are broken off. 
' It is mentioned in Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Pre- 
historic Annals,’ p. 556, with a notice 
of other examples in Great Britain 
and in Denmark. One of these ewers, 
resembling that exhibited, with the 
exception of the singular head of a 
stag protruding from the breast, is 
here figured. It was in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, and is now in the British 
Museum. Another lion-ewer was in 
the possession of the late Mr. E. 
Drummond Hay. Notices of nume- 
rous objects of this description are 
given in the ‘ Archxological Journal,’ 
= vol. xvi. p. 280.”—(p. 67.) 
We must now pass over 
“ Arms and Armour,” of which 
the readers of this Magazine 
have probably had enough of late, and Miscellaneous Relics, Manuscripts, 
Seals, and make a halt at Coins :— 


“An original coining iron or trussel, found in the ruins called King Malcolm’s 
Castle, Dunfermline. The type is that of a great number of coins of Alexander IIL, 
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with whose reign (1249-1292) it commenced, and this trussel has been assigned to 
that period. The legend is REX scoroRvVM. With the exception of the defaced dies 
of the reign of Anne, in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, it is the only 
known relic of the ancient 

Scottish mint. In the ‘Nu- 

mismatic Chronicle,’ vol. vii. 

p. 18, two dies of the reign of 

Edward III. are figured, the 

lower one, or standard, bear- 

ing the head of the sovereign, 

and formed with a tang or 

spike to be fixed in a block of 

wood. Another pair, for coin- 

ing shillings of James I., about 

1604, was found in Yorkshire, 

and is figured in ‘ Journ. Arch. 

Assoc.,’ vol. ii. p. 352, A large 

number of defaced trussels of 

the reign of Edward I., IL, 

and III, Henry VII. and 

Henry VIII., are preserved in 

the Record Office, Chapter 

House, Westminster. The 

mode of coining with the 

trussel and mallet is curiously 

illustrated by a sculptured tt 

capital at St. Georges de Bo- gory e Georges 
96.97," Normandy.” — (pp. re Liao — - 
96, 97. 


The medals of the Stuart family are an important feature. Of carvings 
in ivory and enamels fine specimens were exhibited, and are here described ; 
one of the most remarkable of which is the ciborium of copper gilt, of 
which we annex the engraving :— 


“A ciborium and cover, of copper-gilt, and most elaborately enamelled ; one of the 
finest existing examples of the champlevé process, as practised by the enamellers in the 
twelfth century. Some doubt has been expressed whether the workmanship is to be 
attributed to the school of Limoges or that of the Rhine. In the details of its execu- 
tion, in costume, and the general character of the art, this remarkable vessel bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the exquisite crosier in the Doucean Museum at Goodrich 
Court, inscribed, ‘ Frater Willelmus me fecit,’ stated to have been found in the tomb of 
Ragenfroi, Bishop of Chartres in 941, but evidently a work of a century and a-half 
later. (Figured in Willemin’s Monumens Inedits, tom. i. p. 20, and in ‘ Art Treasures 
of Manchester Exhibition ;’ described also in Sir S. Meyrick’s Catalogue of the Doucean 
Museum, GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinz, February, 1835, p. 198.) The ciborium has been 
traditionally regarded as having belonged to Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, 
1056—1092, and it is stated to have been presented by Mary Queen of Scots to her 
faithful adherent, Sir James Balfour of Burleigh, from whom it has descended to the 
present possessor, by the marriage of Alexander Bruce of Kennet, in 1714, with Mary 
Balfour, daughter of Robert, fourth Lord Burleigh, and ultimately heiress of her 
brother Robert, fifth lord. Mr. Joseph Robertson, who has carefully investigated 
the Royal Inventories of the period, has sought in vain for any trace of this remark- 
able object among the possessions of the crown. It may, however, possibly have been 
described in the ‘ Inventair of the Queene Regentis movablis,’ received by Servay de 
Condé, valet of chamber to the Queen in 1562, under the item of enamelled objects,— 
‘Ane lawer with a cowp and cover of copper ennamaillit’.’ On the bowl, or lower 
moiety of this vessel, which measures about 6} inches in diameter, there are six sub- 
jects from Old Testament history, introduced as circular medallions, enclosed by stems 
or branches of foliage, of gilt metal, on which are inscriptions. These branches run 





> «See ‘Inventories of the Royal Wardrobe, &c., p. 158, edited by T. Thomson. 
(Edinburgh, 1815).” 
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into one another, and from them spring richly enamelled scrolls and leaves, filling the 
spandrils. The enamelled ground of the medallion is apple-green, that of the other 
parts blue. On the cover are introduced likewise, in similar medallions, six subjects 
from the history of our Lord, corresponding with the antitypes in the Old Testament 
series. On the bowl,—1l. Abraham circumcises his son Isaac; the patriarch appears 
with Sarah and an attendant: over the heads are the words, SARRA * ISAAC *‘ ABRAAM ° 
-++ PRECESSIT * LAVACRVM * SACRA * CIROVMCISIO * SACRVM. 2. Abraham bearing a 
sword and a lamp; Isaac follows him bearing the wood. -+LIGNA PVER GESTAT 
OCRVOCIS VNDE TIPVM MANIFESTAT. 3. The sacrifice of Isaac, who kneels on the altar; 
Abraham holds him by the hair, and raises his sword, the blade of which is held back 
by an angel; under him is seen a ram caught in the thicket. A hand appears above 
issuing from clouds. ANGELVS * ABRAHAM * ISAAC * ++ TEMPTANS TEMPTATVS ISAAC 
ARIES QVE PARATVS. 4. Samson goes forth from Gaza; on each side of a castle are 
seen two soldiers, in long hauberks of mail, with kite-shaped shields, and armed with 
spears: Samson is notin armour. -+ SAMSON DE GAZA CONCLVSVS AB HOSTIBVS EXIT. 
5. David rescues a lamb out of the mouth of the bear: over his head is the name 
DAVIT. -} VRSVS OVEM LEDIT DAVIT IVVAT HVNO QVOQVE CEDIT. 6. Elijah taken 
up to heaven ; he is represented standing in a square cart with two horses; around his 
head is a blue nimbus. Elisha receives the prophet’s cloak. -+ IGNEVS *‘ HELIAM * 
CVERVS LEVAT AD THEORIAM. Theoria in medieval Latinity signifies meditation or 
contemplation. 

“On the cover,—1. The Baptism of our Lord ; the water of. Jordan, like a moun- 
tain, rises to His breast ; the figures of Christ and of the Baptist are in lilac-coloured 
enamel, excepting the faces, which are in gilt metal. An angel stands at one side; the 
dove is seen above. -+ BATIZAT MILES REGEM NOVA GRATIA LEGEM. 2. Our Lord 
bearing the cross: in front are two figures mocking Him; three females behind: the 
figure of Christ is in lilac enamel. SIO ALAPIS CESVS PIA DVCITVR OSTIA IHESVS. 
8. The Crucifixion : the blessed Virgin and St. John stand near the cross. At the top 
is the name IHESVS ++ IN CRVCE MACTATVR PERIT ANGVIS OVIS REVOCATVR. 4. The 
Resurrection : the angel is seated on the sepulchre ; in front the soldiers lie prostrate ; 
the three Marys approach on one side. ++ SVRGIT DE TVMVLO PETRA XPC QVEM PETRA 
TExIT. 5. The harrowing of hell; our Lord bears the cross; Adam and Eve and a 
demon appear before him. -+ MORS HOMINEM STRAVIT D’S HANC LIGAT HVNO RELE- 
vavit. 6. The Ascension: the upper part of the nimdus around our Lord’s head is 
concealed by a cloud; on the right appear six apostles, on the left the Virgin Mary 
and the other six apostles. -+- QVO CAPVT ASCENDO MEA MEMBRA VENITE SEQVENDO. 
These medallions have a blue ground. On the cover is a knop, like an apple, sur- 
rounded by four enamelled leaves of very elegant design. Inside the cover is a half- 
length figure of our Lord, with double cross ; the face gilt metal. The enamels occurring 
on this remarkable example are of the following colours :—White, pale blue, lapis lazuli 
blue, copper-red, purple with yellow spots, apple-green, lilac, used for flesh tints, blue- 
green, orange-red, amber-yellow, and light yellow.—The lower part of a ciborium of 
very similar workmanship is preserved in the collection at Warwick Castle. It likewise 
exhibits six subjects from Old Testament history, accompanied by Latin verses, three 
of which are identical with those given above. The enamels are unfortunately nearly 
all destroyed, but have been as brilliant as those on the example here described. An 
engraving of it may be found in Shaw’s ‘ Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages,’ from an 
old drawing by Vertue; and in Mr. Franks’ Memoir on Enamel, in ‘ Art Treasures of 
the Manchester Exhibition’ A very beautiful enamelled ciborium, thirteenth century, 
of similar form, is preserved in the collection at the Louvre. It bears the name of the 
artist, Alpais*.”—(pp. 122—124.) 

Goldsmiths’ work is also admirably illustrated. Paintings, drawings, 
fictile manufactures, embroideries, tapestry, costume, and furniture, all have 
a share of attention: but we must proceed to the relics of Queen Mary, 
of which a very curious collection was exhibited, and is here described. 
Amongst the lot are her hand-bell and cup: their authenticity is thus 
vouched for :-— 


“The relics of Mary Queen of Scots, preserved among the heirlooms of the family of 





© “See De Laborde, Notice des Emaux du Louvre, p. 50; and the Annales Archeo- 
logiques, tom. xiv. p. 5, where it is figured.” 
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Bruce of Kennet, traditionally regarded as having been given by Mary to her faithful 
isan, Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of Edinburgh Castle under the Earl of 

Bothwell. He espoused the heiress of Balfour of Burleigh; and these valuable 

sions passed, as it is stated, to the family of Bruce, by a marriage with the heiress of 

the fifth Lord Burleigh. They consist of, 1. The large covered ciborium of copper, 


richly enamelled, the so-called ‘ Cup of Malcolm Canmore,’ one of the most remarkable 
examples of the champlevé process in the twelfth century. It has been minutely de- 
scribed among enamels. (See p. 326, ante.) 2. Mary Stuart’s hand-bell of silver-gilt 


[see preceding page], one of the objects of personal use, doubtless, which garnished the 
chamber of the captive Queen; it is perhaps the identical closchéte described in in- 
ventories of valuable relics of former state, which she was permitted to retain until the 
termination of her life at Fotheringhay. It is certain that Mary was accustomed to 
make use of such a bell, which, in accordance with the fashion of the time, accompanied 
the escritoyre and furniture of her table. The personal devices found on the bell 
afford no slight argument in favour of the supposition that it may have been her com- 
panion throughout her captivity. In the will made by Mary, when suffering from 
sickness at Sheffield, in February 1577, she bequeathed to her secretary Nau, by whose 
hand that document was written, the following objects :—‘ A Nau, mon grand diamant, 
ma grande escritoyre d’argent aux bords dores, et la closchéte de mesne.’ In the in- 
ventory of jewels and plate, taken, as it is believed, at Chartley, in August 1586, there 
occur, among ‘ Joyaulx, vaisselle d’argent, et autres besongnes, au cabinet,’ the items, 
*Un grand escriptoire d’argent ouvragé, doré par parcelles;? and ‘Une clochette 
d@’ t de sus la table de Sa Majesté.’ Again, in the inventory of the jewels, plate, 
&c., in the custody of the servants of the late Queen of Scots, taken at Fotheringhay, 
February 20, 1586-87, there are found, in the keeping of Elizabeth Curle, ‘a candle- 
stick of silver-gilt ; alittle silver bell; two standishes of silver, the one playn, the other 
gilt in the edges.’ The bell measures about 4 inches in height, the handle included ; 
the diameter at the mouth measures 2} inches.”—(pp. 169, 170.) 

“It is remarkable that the number, 43, is the moiety of that occurring with the 
inscription IN HOC VINCE in one of the devices on the external surface of the bell. 
Both of these mysterious numbers may have been intelligible only through some of 
the secret ciphers used by Mary Stuart in her correspondence’. The figures 43 are 
possibly allusive to Mary’s coronation in 1543, and the figures 86, which accompany 
the motto around the sacred monogram, may be explained by the date of her death, 
February 8, 1586; since, according to the old style, the year 1587, in which it has 
been commonly stated that the execution of Mary occurred, did not commence until 
March 25. It may deserve consideration, in connexion with the explanation thus 
proposed, that both the Imprese engraved on the bell appear to show appearances 
of later workmanship than the arms and crowned cipher; the device, therefore, with 
the appropriate motto in hoc vince, and the numerals possibly indicating a date, may 
have been added subsequently to her death. 

“3. A covered tankard of agate, with silver mountings and handle, probably of Scottish 
workmanship, as they bear the plate-mark, an unicorn’s head erased. The ornaments 
on the handle are a lion’s head and a rose, both in relief. This interesting relic mea- 
sures five inches in height. It has sometimes been designated Queen Mary’s ‘ Caudle- 
cup.’ (See woodcut, from a drawing by Mr. G. Scharf, jun.)—A few other objects, of 
minor interest, preserved at Kennet as associated with the memory of Mary; these 
consist of silver spoons, and a richly ornamented handle of blood-stone, mounted with 
gold and exquisitely enamelled, possibly of Italian workmanship. It apparently may 

ve been intended as the handle of a fan of feathers, or some similar appliance which 
might suitably grace a royal hand. A circular fan of yellow ostrich feathers tipped 
with red appears in Mary’s hand in the portrait attributed to her in the episcopal 
palace at Gloucester.”—(pp. 172, 173.) 


A description of the other Stuart relics and of the portraits completes 
this interesting volume®, 





4 “Tt is well known that Mary’s partisans, or persons with whom she maintained 
correspondence, were designated by numbers. The despatches seized upon Baillie at 
Dover, in April 1571, were addressed 40 and 30, conjectured to indicate the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Lumley.—TZwrnbull, ‘ Letters of Queen Mary,’ p. 57.” 

* We have to express our cordial thanks to the Institute and to Messrs. Constable 
and Co. for the use of the wootlcuts we have selected. 
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STATUTES OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE?. 


Tuis is really a noble volume, and one that does credit alike to the scho- 
larship and public spirit of its learned Editor and the typographical capa- 
bilities of the Cambridge University Press. Jndeed, in so handsome a form 
is it printed, on such excellent paper, and in so brilliant a type, that we are 
almost inclined to fear lest (though, no doubt, it will be extensively pur- 
chased by Johnian alumni, both past and present, by enthusiastic archeo- 
logists, and by discriminating antiquarians,) the Editor may fail to meet 
with such a sale for this, (the First Part only of his contemplated work,) as 
may cover the great outlay that he evidently must have incurred. As to 
his Editorial labours, they clearly have been to him a labour of love ; and 
therefore, any thought of profit by the publication of the volume is a con- 
sideration, we have little doubt, that has never entered his mind. His 
College, it is to be hoped, will make it its own especial care that Mr. Mayor 
is no loser by such an act of public spirit as this. 

The volume commences with Baker’s “ History of the Statutes,” ex- 
tracted from his MS. history of the College—Baker, the nonjuring friend 
and correspondent of Tom Hearne. From this History we learn that the first 
code of Statutes for the College was made in 1515 by Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, one of the executors of the will of Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, the foundress. These Statutes (which, according to Baker, are the 
same in substance with those of Christ’s College, a foundation by the same 
hand) are not given in the present volume. In 1524 they were superseded 
by a new code, principally borrowed from the Statutes of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; a copy of this second code is preserved in the treasury of 
St. John’s, and they are printed in Mr. Mayor’s work. 

In 1530, the Bishop, ever thoughtful of the interests of St. John’s, gave 
it a second revised copy, or, in other words, a third code of Statutes ; 
founded, Mr. Mayor tells us, mainly on those given by Bishop Fox to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and by Wolsey to Cardinal College, the 
present Christ Church. This third code is given in full in the present 
volume. Sometime after the downfall of Fisher (by a judicial murder), 
through the agency of the King, to some extent no doubt, and in accord- 
ance with the reforming spirit of the times, the Statutes were again revised 
(1544); by Mr. Cheke, (afterwards Sir John Cheke), Baker supposes. The 
most material alterations, however, were those made in respect to Bishop 
Fisher’s additions, from his own means, to the original foundation. Beyond 
the promulgation of these Statutes, we forbear to follow Baker’s History ; 
for those of Elizabeth we must await the publication of Mr. Mayor’s next 
volume; which we trust he may receive every encouragement to produce. 

To the statutes of 1544 we of necessity confine our notice, and though 
they seem to be conceived in a somewhat more liberal spirit than those of 
1530, yet we must admit that they savour much more strongly of the ex- 





* “Early Statutes of the College of Saint John the Evangelist, in the University of 
Cambridge. Now first edited, with Notes, by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of the Col- 
lege.” (Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.) 
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piring monasticism of the times than of the liberty, almost degenerating into 
license, which prevails everywhere—in our Universities, even—at the present 
day. Ninety-nine hundredths of them (even if unrepealed) would at this 
moment be a complete ‘dead letter at St. John’s. A few notices, hastily 
selected, will at once shew that this is the fact, and will at the same time 
afford the reader some little insight into the usages that characterized the 
social life of learned societies in the sixteenth century. 

_ Certain of the students (not only sizars, but pensioners as well) were to 
serve as waiters in hall; while another was to read the Bible at dinner-time. 
Whipping with the rod (castigatio virgis) is repeatedly mentioned as one 
of the punishments to be inflicted upon students not of adult age. Certain 
scholarships were founded, not only for the support of the chapel-clerk, 
but also of the clock-keeper and the bell-ringer. The Sacrist was to be 
a fellow of the College, and it was his duty to keep the books, cups, vessels, 
jewels, and other furniture of the chapel, and to see that upon feast-days the 
chapel and all the altars were appropriately decked. He was to see, too, that 
all doors and chests were duly kept closed, and the sacramental wine and 
wax tapers becomingly provided. The Subsacrist, or chapel-clerk, was to 
assist the Sacrist at morning-mass and in other parts of the services. A 
chief ccok and a scullion were also to be retained ; a barber, who was each 
week to clip and shave the master, fellows, scholars, and students; and a 
laundress, in case a man could not be found suited to perform her duties. In 
the cause, however, of good morals, no one of the College was to take table 
or other linen to the laundress’s house, but she was to present herself every 
Monday or Tuesday, at three in the afternoon, for the purpose of taking it 
away, at the College gate, or such other place as the Master should appoint ; 
and to bring it back again at three o’clock in the afternoon of the Saturday 
following. 

Fines inflicted for absence from the College lectures were to be divided 
among the lecturers. Whether in hall, chapel, or other places in the Col- 
lege, the fellows and scholars were rigidly prohibited from conversing in 
any other language than Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, or Greek ; ex- 
cept in the case of strangers ignorant of those languages, taking the Col- 
lege accounts, or by special leave of the Master. No one, before the ex- 
piration of three years from his M.A. degree, was to go into the town (except 
to the public schools, colleges, &c.) oftener than twice a-week, unless he 
should shew sufficient cause within twenty-four hours to the Master or his 
deputy. Any one who should continue, after two warnings, to frequent a 
house or company of ill repute, was to be expelled ; a similar penalty being 
inflicted for scaling the College walls or gates. No scholar, except by 
special leave or in case of great necessity, was to enter any house in the 
town, on pain of forfeiting one day’s commons for each offence. The 
Master, fellows, and scholars were to be attired in long clerical dress, 
closed under the chin. The use of arms was strictly forbidden ; except of 
bows and arrows, which were to be used for recreation only. Under- 
graduates were not to pass the gates without leave of a dean or of the head 
lecturer, except to sermons, ordinary lectures, sophisms, or other acts ; nor 
to play in the fields or elsewhere, except in parties of three at the least. 
No fellow or scholar was to keep hounds, ferrets, hawks, or singing-birds, 
such as thrushes, nightingales, starlings, and blackbirds, within college or 
without. Fellows and scholars were forbidden to play at cards except in 
hall at Christmas, or when absent from the University. Dice were absolutely 
forbidden ; and scholars were never to play at any game except for such 
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small stakes as might be authorized by the Master or President, and the 
majority of the senior fellows. 

No one but the Master was to receive his commons out of hall, except 
by special leave, and none but the Master, President, steward, treasurers, 
and deans were to enter the butteries without leave ; except the lecturers, 
when their duties called them there puniendi gratia». Strangers were not 
to pass the night in college without special authorization. No woman, 
unless “ very honest (honesta), and of inviolate good name,” was to enter 
any room in the College, unless in case of sickness, or by special leave of 
the Master or President, as the case might be. When, in honour of God, 
“his glorious Mother,” or some other Saint, a fire was made up in hall, 
the fellows, scholars, and servants might stay to amuse themselves with 
singing, and repeating tales and poetry. Singing, dancing, music, and 
other noisy pastimes were forbidden in chambers. Not more than two 
fellows were to be compelled to occupy the same chamber ; and not more 
than four scholars. Fellows and scholars upwards of fourteen years of age 
were to sleep singly, or not more than two in a bed. In case of pestilence, 
the whole College might remove in a body from Cambridge to some other 

lace. 

. In cases of delinquency on the part of a scholar, the Master or President, 
and a dean, with the consent of eight seniors, might sentence him to read the 
Bible at dinner-time, to dine alone in hall on bread and “ potus’” (small 
drink ? alias “‘ small beer’’), or on bread and water, or to write and com- 
pose in the library or elsewhere “ at an hour or hours when he would least 
wish to do so.” The Master might, without the aid of any other members, 
punish certain trifling offences, such as conversing in English, being un- 
becomingly attired, or the act of a student sleeping within college out of 
his own chamber. The commons too of the scholars and students might 
be stopped by the Master, or President, and one of the deans. 

Here, however, we are reminded by our allotted space that we must 
pause. We have given enough to shew with what sort of information this 
meritorious volume abounds; and every one who takes an interest in the 
social and literary history of this country during the sixteenth century, 
cannot do better than take the earliest opportunity of perusing its pages 
for himself. Those who have “ forgotten their Latin,” will find them- 
selves materially assisted by the marginal notes. 





> Many of our readers, no doubt, will be able to call to mind the story of John 
Milton having been flogged, when an undergraduate, at the buttery-hatch of Christ’s 
College. 





AN OLD PARLIAMENT HOUSE AND ITS LATE OCCUPANTS. 


A Frne old relic of by-gone times has just completed another stage of 
its existence. The visitor to Westminster Abbey, just before he enters at 
the Poets’ Corner doorway, passes close to the walls of a sombre-looking 
and odd-shaped building on his left hand. The remains of its old buttresses 
and other original stonework mark its undoubted antiquity, which the 
clumsy matter-of-fact filling up of the windows tries in vain to conceal. Its 
battlements make it look somewhat of an outwork to a fortress, as though 
the great monkish citadel had felt weak in that quarter. It is a puzzle ; 
the eye is forced to rest upon it, but cannot solve the enigma of its present 
appearance. It is the Chapter-house of the famous monastery it adjoins, 
built more than five centuries and a-half ago; and it is now just about to 
revert to its former occupiers, and to more legitimate uses than of late. 
It was for a long period the Commons House of Parliament, and for nearly 
the last three centuries has been used as a Record-office. 

When in a perfect state it must have been one of the most magnificent 
chambers in the kingdom, worthy of the establishment it belonged to. 
There are still enough of fine specimens of sculpture, painting, and other 
decorative works remaining to testify that; but it has been sadly mutilated. 
A fine central column of shafts of clustered marble now supports a wooden 
floor, in the place of the beautifully proportioned vaulted roof, and many of 
its sculptured beauties have suffered greatly. Modern artists, too, have 
blundered in dealing with some of its features; else why, in the Crystal 
Palace, do two casts of fine medieval figures display dresses such as angels 
surely never wore, and be wrongly christened too? They came from the 
Chapter-house. 

But to the Parliament. In early times both houses often deliberated to- 
gether, the functions of the Commons being then very insignificant com- 
pared with later times, and almost restricted to simple expressions of assent 
or dissent to the measures they were recommended to pass; for the baronage 
itself was almost as representative as they. To be in the same chamber 
with a body of such higher privileges and powers as the barons were, was 
found inconvenient to both, and in the Westminster Parliaments of the 
reign of Edward ITI. the Lords met in the Royal Palace, and the Commons 
in the Chapter-house. Here they were settled, for in the year 1346 the 
building was called “ their wonted place of meeting.’’ But nearly a century 
previous, before the ‘“‘ Lower” house existed, the Parliament had met there ; 
—no place could be -more convenient. The grounds of the King and the 
Abbey adjoined, (they still dig up monkish skeletons in the roadway of 
Poets’ Corner,) and the supposed agreement that the King should keep it in 
repair on account of using it for his ‘ faithful Commons” is a very probable 
one. Other chapter-houses were occasionally occupied for the same pur- 
pose. Parliaments were then called at royal caprice, or for special pur- 
poses, and in localities suiting the King’s convenience, or that of the chief 
business in hand: From early in the reign of Edward III. to that of Ed- 
ward VI., our building was the meeting-place of the Commons at West- 
minster, Though the Parliaments of Henry VIII. were notoriously yield- 
ing and cringing, even as Parliaments then went, the importance of the 
representative portion and its effect on the polity of the country had pro- 
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gressed immensely since the Chapter-house of Westminster was first occu- 
pied by it. Its power over the purse-strings of the nation rendered this a 
matter of course. The freedom of debate on “ supply” nights now-a-days 
is merely the old custom, when in return for every tallage demanded, any 
grievance might be brought forward, and in time remedied. And many a 
tallage was there demanded for the great French wars, which nearly all the 
English sovereigns then engaged in if he had not a civil one to wage. 

The mural paintings in the Chapter-house must at one time have been 
very remarkable. A rhyming chronicler of the fifteenth century speaks of 
a richly decorated mansion, as “like a Parliament House y-painted about,” 
(referring doubtless to this building) ; but the paintings had connection with 
its religious purpose rather than any other. The Reformation brought a 
heavy cloud over all the ecclesiastical structures in the country, often some- 
thing worse. Westminster Abbey itself escaped pretty free ; the Chapter- 
house was untouched, but was severed from its parent. Henry VIII. would 
have a Bishop of Westminster, and he had one, but only one. The Chap- 
ter-house appears to have been unused for religious purposes, for the royal 
hand was on it. The Commons continued to occupy it till Edward VI. 
gave them the chapel of St. Stephen’s ; but it was now to enter on a different 
course of existence. 

It had been built for the deliberations of the grave and reverend fathers 
of the Church, and it had been used for those of the “ collective wisdom’”’ 
of the country ; it was only a slight change that should consign to its safe 
keeping the records of those deliberations. Before the great changes of 
the Reformation were brought about, we can imagine how anxiously and 
warmly was discussed in that very chamber—by the two bodies which met 
there—the proposition of the great favourite of King Harry, His design 
for self-glorification, that of building colleges, to be christened after him- 
self, and endowed out of the lands of the poorer monasteries, shewed that 
in principle it was only necessary to find or make out a case against all 
such foundations. The sim of dissolution must be slight, if so good a 
champion of the Church could commence the work. It was done; the 
general dissolution came. And in the course of time all the immense mass 
of papers and letters, the official and officious reports and scandalous tales 
that the dissolution gave rise to, and that came into the royal hands, was 
consigned to the safe keeping of the Chapter-house. Along with them also 
came the private and tell-tale papers of the great disgraced one himself; a 
significant revenge. 

The buiiding was made the storehouse of the royal treasuries. A strange 
collection of things valuable, curious, and useful had been kept in those 
treasuries. They were the secret prison-houses and store-houses of the 
sovereign, and of the great State officials. When Scotland was overrun by 
Edward I., he brought away all their national records he could lay hands 
on, and put them in his “ treasury.” Had he not wished to confer addi- 
tional prestige on the coronation-chair, the renowned stone of Scone would 
have been deposited in the treasury, and thence have been sent to the 
Chapter-house. This was the fate of the famous Black or Holy-rood, 
which was a sacred standard; and the cross of St. Neot’s, which was a 
shrine on which the Scotch nobles had so lightly sworn allegiance. Perhaps 
there is no accounting for those things, or no occasion to try to do so, but 
the effect of well-attested relics, false or real, is enormous, and always has 
been and will be. Could the iron crown of Hungary have been but lately 
presented to the people’s eyes by a popular leader, the House of Hapsburg 
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would have shaken even more than it did. So conquerors have ever tried 
to remove such objects from the popular gaze, and in England they were 
placed in the royal treasury. Here, too, were deposited the royal crowns, 
plate, and jewels, the vestments for coronation, sacred cloths of various 
kinds, the sacred pointless sword of mercy “curtana,” the dagger which 
wounded Edward I. at Acre, many charmed gems, a sceptre called the Rod 
of Moses, and the records. By far the greater part of the precious articles 
found their way to other custodies; all the records came to the Chapter- 
house, or should have come there. ’ 

The old modes of depositing documents in the ancient treasury were 
quite specimens of picture writing. The chests or coffers were painted 
with characters or marks that at once shewed to what the contents must 
relate. The figure of an ancient Briton in the costume of his country, one 
foot shod and the other bare, outside an old box, could leave no doubt that 
Welsh documents were kept there; of a hand-in-hand, that treaties of mar- 
riages were its contents; of a man with a Lochaber axe, that Scotland was 
represented; while three united herrings signified Yarmouth. Numerous 
such illustrative instances occur, shewing that the sense of sight and the 
popular ideas upon various subjects were always appealed to, and also what 
those ideas were. Quaint and singular in the eyes of us moderns were the 
boxes or other inclosures used for the valued contents of the treasury. They 
bore names, too, that sound odd in our ears ;_ twig or cane baskets are called 
“hanapers of twyggys;” and these with “‘ pouches,” “ forcers,” sometimes 
iron-bound, “ coffers,” “ coffins,” and other varieties of chests, were used. 
All were well-made and strong,—* contracts and samples” in such things 
were unknown; many were richly ornamented, and some of the few that 
remain have quite a handsome look even now. And imagination might 
conjure up many a grand picture in speculating on the groups and anxious 
crowds that were once assembled for the display of some precious relic or 
jewel, or important historic evidence committed to their safe keeping. A 
fine oblong box, still existing, is traditionally known as “ Robert Bruce’s 
Coffin,” which vulgar error would consider to be the last depository of the 
remains of the great Scottish hero; it was, however, only the chest in which 
were kept the documents relating to his far less fortunate successor’s ran- 
som. Another “remanet,” perhaps a century earlier in date, is a stout 
oaken-box, rather more than a foot broad and nearly square, the faces and 
top of which are still ornamented with delicate rods of iron placed close 
together, and shaped in the graceful form of the early fleur-de-lys ; a very 
handsome pattern for a jewel-case for the nineteenth century, bequeathed 
by the thirteenth,—unfortunately empty. In a very formal solemn manner 
all documents were received and given out of the treasury. Deeds almost 
as lengthy and precise as those they referred to were drawn up, if officer 
passed to officer even a part of his charge for atime. The king had then 
three treasuries at Westminster, one in the Abbey cloisters and the others 
in outlying parts of his palace, connected with the Exchequer. That branch 
of the executive was then the most important of all, and: its officers were 
the greatest in the kingdom. So the keeping of the royal secrets and secret 
stores was committed to no mean hands, 

From time to time the collection of documents grew in the old Parliament- 
house. But although their “ digesting and sorting” was paid for in James 
I.’s time, the results of such labours seem to have been very small. The 
time had not come for an examination of the records of the dissolved monas- 
teries, or of the morale of the Reformation, and those who professed to write 
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history did it as the old chroniclers had done, out of their own heads, which 
they had not taken much pains to fill. In earlier times England was a great 
continental power ; so great that these little islands were considered rather 
as the limbs than the trunk of the body. Of course it then entered largely 
into the diplomacy of the period, and all the treaties in which it was inter- 
ested were kept by the sovereign in his treasury. They were quite per- 
sonal matters between the crowned heads who were parties to them. To 
the Chapter-house all these records came, and they still exist from the time 
of Henry I. till the State Paper Office took the later portion. There are 
many blanks in the collection ; even the world-known Treaty of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold does not exist ; though a treaty with Francis I., which that 
king caused to be executed in the most perfect manner, and sealed with a 
specimen of goldsmith’s work that is a wonder, has sometimes been spoken 
of in its place. It is simply seven years later. When people began to think 
that perhaps the contents of these ancient fadera and similar documents, 
might be of value to others besides their actual custodians, it was decided 
to print them, and the historiographer of William III. and Queen Anne 
began the task. But he was most jealously fenced round lest the precious 
documents should sustain any injury, or be lost in the process of transcrip- 
tion. And in the vestibule of our old Parliament-house Thomas Rymer sat 
and worked for many a long year under such restrictions as these ; restric- 
tions not now imposed on the would-be author at the Museum or Public 
Record Office. 

“On Wednesday 11 July 1694 Mr. Lowndes one of the clerks in the Treasury Cham- 
ber delivered to me John Lowe a Deputy Chamberlain in the Tally Court a writ out 
of Chancery directed to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury and Chamberlains 
for delivering records to Tho*. Rymer Esq?*. their Mati¢s historiographer to be copied 
by him dated 1 June 1694, and told Mr. Rymer, Mr. Le Neve (my fellow Deputy Cham- 
berlain) and me that the Lords would have that writ executed upon the restrictions 
following, viz— that M*. R. should carry no records out of the Treasury, but a place 
be separated by boards doors and locks from other parts of the Treasury in which place 
no records should be left, and that we were to deliver to M*. R. so many records only 
and no more at a time (and that by Indenture) than he could get copied in that sepa- 
rated place in a weeks time and to deliver him no more till these be returned—to 
which all agreed—and that the place to be at the entrance and going into the Chapter 
House in the Abbey before we come into the round building.” 


Although such precautions were taken in the matter of transcription, the 
documents themselves were not well looked after; many have entirely 
perished since they were printed by Rymer. The interests of the country 
would not now perhaps be very practically affected by the solution of all 
the historic doubts and difficulties that time and some things worse have 
given us to solve, but it was at least undignified for a great nation to affect 
indifference about them. It does not do so now, but it did once, and that 
not very long since. 

The original “* Magna Charta” of King John may be seen at the Museum 
all charred and crumpled by the fire at the Cotton Library in 1731. That 
library was then in Deans’-yard, Westminster, and if the fire nearly de- 
stroyed the great charter, it frightened some of the treasury officers so 
much that our Parliament-house was turned to account to its fullest ex- 
tent soon afterwards. There had long been valuable documents accumu- 
lating round about the kitchens, and even in the cellars of the palace over 
the way; the “treasuries,” too, were crowded; so all were turned over 
pell-mell to the great octagon, which was fitted up for them pretty much 
as it now appears. A few years afterwards some of the prebends of the 
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Abbey feared that the roof or walls of the Chapter-house would fall, and to 
repair them the fine graceful roof was removed. 

Domesday Book, the Conqueror’s survey of his conquest, came then. 
Much has been written of Domesday, but it contains a never-failing store, 
and more may in times to come be written about it than has been yet. 

An article, or essay, might be written upon a line of an important tele- 
gram conveying some new, perhaps unexpected, fact. How the report of 
the armistice in the late war set every one thinking, and so many writing 
about its causes and results. Sudden as it was, the peace itself was more 
sudden still, and every one thought and wrote still more about that. 
Domesday Book is a series of stereotyped telegrams lighting up the great 
unknown history of England in the eleventh century. An argument of 
importance may be founded upon the extension of one contracted word in 
it. The facts it records are most important, and they are expressed in the 
most concise and clear terms. But its plain and circumstantial facts are 
often enlivened by the chance introduction of others of a most curious 
kind. One sentence in it corrects all other accounts of the Conqueror's 
family, and gives him a daughter named nowhere else. As a register it is 
invaluable, and at the same time it has many notices of interesting customs 
and manners. A mill named in Domesday was tithe free, so the book 
must have had no slight effect in producing the proverbial jollity of country 
millers. No historian of England omits to notice the Domesday Book, 
and many a one has plumed himself on the originality or extent of the 
deductions he has made from it, It is the real starting-place of all topo- 
graphers and county historians, as the family pedigree is to the biographer. 
It is a more comprehensive return than any “ blue book” ever “ ordered to 
be printed,” and there is no suspicion of its statements having been 
“garbled,” or its accounts “cooked.” The best etymology of its name, 
“The book of final appeal,” is its best description. No other country in 
the world possesses such an account of itself. Imagine, if you can, what 
would be the state of our knowledge of ancient England if Domesday did 
not exist. 

A fee of six pounds used once to be demanded for its production in a 
cause; a fee made intentionally prohibitory. And not the least marvellous 
thing about Domesday Book is its beautiful execution as a manuscript and 
its perfect condition. On its being opened the eye is caught by a mark of 
emphasis which is peculiar to it; the most important names having a red 
line run through them, as we now underline a word to draw attention to it. 
No hand is allowed to be placed on its pages. 

In early times Domesday Book always accompanied the sovereign; it 
was essential to the execution of justice. From the time of Richard I. it 
was deposited in the royal treasury in an iron-bound chest secured with 
three distinct keys; it then passed over to the Treasury’s treasury ; a few 
weeks ago it was conveyed in a hack-cab to the first national Record Office. 
A fine old oaken iren-bound chest, which came from the same ancient 
Treasury, and in which it is very probable the Domesday Book was 
originally kept, has been brought with it, and would in its new quarters 
be its most fitting and secure place of deposit. It might form the subject 
of a terrible drama. Colman’s “Iron Chest,” that held the family valu- 
ables and the secret evidence of Mortimer’s crime, was a trifle to it, and if 
the heroine of the “* Mistletoe Bough” could have raised the lid (which she 
could not), her escape from it was hopeless. 

No more complete epitome of the vast social differences of ancient and 
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modern times could be written than one founded upon a series of documents 
once kept entirely in our old Parliament-house. They are the proceedings 
of the Court of Wards, from among whose officers the author of the “ Curio- 
sities of Literature” took his type of hard-heartedness and avarice, which 
his position as auditor enabled him fully to act upon. Those proceedings 
display completely the gross hardships and grinding severities of the feudal 
system carried to the most extreme refinement that the sharp legal wits of 
the seventeenth century could devise. But the screw received a turn too 
much even then; and the feelings of the landed gentry were as much out- 
raged and their pockets punished by the operations of the Court of Wards, 
as all principles of justice were offended by those of the Court of Starchamber. 
When the noble roof of the Chapter-house was removed in 1741, a large 
chamber, the whole span of the building, was erected in its place, and all 
round its walls were ranged the Starchamber documents, and the room was 
called by the name of the Court. But the ill name fairly earned by the 
Court of Starchamber could not attach to it in its earliest years, for justice 
and equity were done by it. The mischief was that it presented a ready and 
most dangerous tool to unscrupulous hands, and they used it. There was 
another court then existing, whose proceedings, lately all in our Parliament- 
house, are full of curious and minute personal details. ‘The Court of Re- 
quests was appealed to on all kinds of subjects where common law was not 
said to be involved, and for a century and a-half was largely used by the 
great middle class of the country from whom so many of our present aris- 
tocracy have sprung, and which gave to the world the Puritan Fathers and 
the early settlers of America, and the celebrities of the eighteenth century. 
Depend upon it, there is much interesting matter affecting England’s wor- 
thies here locked up. 

An important portion of the contents of the king’s Treasury was the col- 
lection of papal bulls. To catholic England the author of those missives, 
“servant of the servants of God’’ though he styled himself, was indeed a 
powerful sovereign, as he was to all the then world; and he made his 
faithful children here feel his sway effectually. Many were the appeals to 
Rome upon the numerous disputes between clergy and friars of all sorts, 
and the right to tithes, or tolls, or plots of land so called in question, was 
settled by the papal authority alone. 

The word “ bull” so applied, is a curious fact in natural history, an in- 
stance of the way in which the value of a word may grow. Among the 
ancient Romans it was simply a child’s toy, or ornament hung round the 
young patrician’s neck, signifying a “ bubble” of water, which it was 
thought to be like. When the metal seal was used by the early popes, 
its resemblance to the ancient toy was seen, and so it was christened ; 
but it was not used exclusively by them, a few sovereign princes, and some 
orders of knighthood used the leaden and other “ bulle” also for seals. 
A solid golden “ bulla” seal used by the father of the devoted wife of 
Edward the First, the beautiful Eleanor of Castile, is still among the valu- 
ables of the Treasury. But the word itself was Romish property, and at last 
was only used by the popes, and then applied to the significant and impe- 
rious documents they used. Like many other of the Treasury collections, the 
“bulls” have diminished very much in number. The style in which they 
are written is laden with sonorous sentences and involved periods. One of 
the more modern specimens lately kept in our Parliament-house, was the 
significant “ bull” by which Clement the Seventh confirmed to our Henry 
the Eighth the title which is yet so prominently borne by our sovereigns— 
not exactly in the sense in which it was granted. There is no distinct 
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papal authority to shew that Leo the Tenth actually conferred the proud 
title, but its confirmation by his successor was blazoned forth with all the 
pomp that could be commanded, and a solid golden “ bull” specially carved 
and worked, authenticated the important missive. 

Several ‘‘ wills” of our sovereigns were transfered from the Treasury to 
our Parliament-house. That of Henry the Eighth is the most curious in 
every respect. It commences with a finely-written preamble, somewhat 
inconsistent with the known life of that prince; the authenticity of the 
royal signature has been warmly contested for Reformation purposes, and 
one of its clauses shews that its draughtsman had instructions not to omit 
the possibility that his sovereign, though then fast sinking under mortal 
disease, might yet take to himself a seventh wife. 

Look at the elaborately executed indenture between Henry the Seventh 
and the rich abbot of the neighbouring monastery. It is bound in the 
richest and softest Utrecht velvet, even now as rich and as soft as when it 
left the loom, and from it hang in odd disorder a number of rattling silver 
cases holding the seals of the parties to the deed. Open it and see what a 
blaze of colour the somewhat coarse style of illumination of the period dis- 
plays. It recites and specifies in solemn detail the religious services to be 
performed for the repose of the soul of the gloomy king. Other heads of 
religious houses and corporate bodies joined in the deed to ensure its exe- 
cution, and all covenanted to perform the sad tale of prayers and dirges 
“‘ while this woorld shall endure.” It did not endure half acentury. To 
this document we owe that beautiful specimen of architecture, Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel, but the King’s son himself destroyed the means of carry- 
ing out his father’s deed. 

What matter for reflection is there not in inspecting these old stores of 
bigotry and ignorance, as we now judge them to be ; of devotional sanctity, 
skill, and power, as they were then regarded ! 

It would require a skilled head long used to such abstruse matters fully 
to appreciate the large and very varied collection of ancient seals that our 
Parliament-house once held. But even an ordinary sight-seer could not 
fail to be struck with the beauty and perfect state of many, omitting all 
considerations of time and circumstance. These considerations will present 
themselves forcibly when one sees the set of grand and quaint seals attached 
by the monastic houses to their declaration of acknowledgment of Henry 
the Eighth’s supremacy—a bowing of the head to the executioner. So, too, 
at seeing the spirited letter addressed by our nobles in parliament assem- 
bled, to Pope Boniface the Eighth, when he so impudently claimed the 
right of disposing of the crown of Scotland. Our Edward the First was 
not to be lightly dealt with, and his nobility were firmly attached to him, 
so they wrote an indignant answer to the Pope, and affirmed it with their 
seals. These seals are fine specimens of the old baronial seals, and in many 
instances are the only early ones of the family remaining. And there are 
some small personal seals that are wonders of lightness, skill, and perfect 
preservation. The officers of the royal household had not then always 
ready money at hand for the purchase of articles, so the Keepers of the 
Wardrobe gave their notes of hand, called “ debentures,” for the debts. 
And on these bills for goods supplied to the wife of Edward the Second 
in the form known as “appliqué,” are impressed the seals of the officer, 
thinner in their back-ground than a wafer, most sharply and finely carved ; 
each letter and edge as clear as if the seal was just lifted from it, bright as 
vermillion, and without a crack or flaw. 
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Only a very few of the occupants of our Parliament-house could be here 
specified ; if we have named the principal of the generals or chief officers, 
be assured there was a host of baser kind encamped within the place,—long 
dreary and weary coils and folios of paper and parchment which legal neces- 
sity or the possibility of their being useful cause to be preserved. Anda 
long and weary task has it been to attend to the arrangement and “ digest- 
ing’”’ of this assembly, in which much money and some ill-feelings have been 
spent, for dustiness and mustiness are proverbially irritating. Fifty years 
ago a grand setting in order of the contents of our Parliament-house took 
place, but still a large residuum existed, from which some very curious and 
valuable documents have been disentombed since then. Of these, we must 
just mention a long roll of letters from the unfortunate Edward IT., when 
Prince of Wales, and another roll giving the first evidence of an embassy 
sent by King Edward I. to procure the good offices of an Emperor of 
Tartary previous to another crusade. This roll gives a regular itinerary 
inland, from Trebizond, through the city which gave name to the celebrated 
Euxine fortress, Sevastopol on the Phasis, to places whose names could 
not be understood or expressed, for they are spoken of as “‘ certain towns” 
of the Tartars. 

And now our old Parliament-house is again closed. It has long seen 
the end of the system of ecclesiastical polity for the administration of which 
it was built; it has seen grow up within a stone’s throw of it, an almost 
omnipotent House of Representatives, founded on the rude assembly it so 
long sheltered; and lastly, within these few weeks it has seen all its really 
valuable and useful records and treasures removed to the building where 
they complete the collection of public muniments. Its doors are shut; the 
hole made in its ancient walls for the baser purposes it has served, is closed 
—let us hope for ever. But it is not quite empty ; it is still a sort of store- 
house, waiting only for the time when the Abbey itself will claim its own 
again, and be able to devote and apply to reformed and improved uses 
this fine relic of its early grandeur and evidence of its ancient state. 





LIVES OF HENRY THE FIFTH®. 


THERE is a certain good old Saxon proverb that says “ Many littles make 
a mickle ;” its truthfulness could hardly have been better illustrated than 
in the present volume, Viewed individually, the items of which it is com- 
posed are brief and unpretending, and, in two instances at least, would 
hardly perhaps have been worth committing, separately, to print. Taken 
collectively, on the other hand, they are of no inconsiderable value in an 
historical, as well as antiquarian, point of view. They do not present 
many hitherto unknown historical facts relative to our Fifth Henry, it is 
true: but they are valuable in shewing, from the very different aspects in 
which the alleged merits of that sovereign are regarded, that, so far from our 
being able to form an accurate estimate of his mind and character at the pre- 





* “Memorials of Henry the Fifth, King of England. 1. Vita Henrici Quinti, 
Roberto Redmanno Auctore. 2. Versus Rhythmici in Laudem Regis Henrici Quinti. 
3. Elmhami Liber Metricus de Henrico Quinto. Edited by Charles Augustus Cole, of 
the Public Record Office. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls.” (London : 
Longmans. 1858.) 
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sent day, these were questions upon which unanimity by no means prevailed 
among the learned within the first century and a quarter after his death. 

The contemporary chroniclers of this country—mostly members of the 
priesthood, it must be borne in mind—have in general passed their highest 
encomiums upon this monarch, as the stalwart champion, in opposition to 
Lollardism, of the Romish faith; and further, as a chosen instrument, 
in the hands of Providence, for the signal punishment of our hereditary 
foes, the wicked and perfidious French. The uneducated classes, through- 
out the same period, chiefly remembered him, no doubt, through the tra- 
ditions of their forefathers, as nothing more than the valiant captain who 
had fought the hated Frenchmen at vast odds, and had led their ancestors 
to a glorious victory. In the present volume, again, we find an accom- 
plished writer, little more than a century after his death, making his com- 
plaint that the praises of King Henry were now waxing old; asserting that 
it had now become his duty to vindicate his memory from oblivion and 
silence, and accordingly setting him before his readers, almost wholly, in 
the novel light of a well-read scholar and a reasoning philosopher. In 
this peculiar point of view we find Shakspeare, too, (as noted in the pas- 
sage from “ Henry V.,” remarked upon in the sequel,) putting him promi- 
nently forward ; though in the same play his alleged merits as a theologian 
and a rhetorician are wholly eclipsed in the sequel by his prowess as a 
conqueror, and the little less than inspired leader of his countrymen to an 
unhoped-for victory. It is solely from Shakspeare’s pen, beyond a doubt, 
and from his glorious description of the scenes of Agincourt, that down 
to the present day ninety-nine men out of a hundred have learned to form 
their appreciation of Henry’s actions and character. 

To view the matter in a less fanciful light, however ;—that Henry was 
possessed of personal courage is a thing that cannot be gainsaid, and that 
he was possessed of a rude eloquence is not unlikely; that he was a man 
of strong intellect is improbable; that he, remotely even, merited the name 
of a scholar or of a philosopher, seems doubtful, and his claims to be con- 
sidered a great general rest upon but a somewhat slight foundation. What 
seems much more certain is, that he was an unreflecting enthusiast, whose 
fanaticism reduced him to the status of little better than a puppet in the 
hands of an unscrupulous priesthood; advisers who, in return for his 
sanction, and, indeed, encouragement, of their bloodthirsty persecution of 
the Lollards, prompted him to the prosecution, with fire and blood, of his 
really groundless claims to the crown of France. He in his conscience 
believed himself, no doubt, to be an instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty; and we are none the less inclined to think so, as this belief, 
dangerous as such a persuasion must ever be, can be the only justification 
for his rash, wanton, and aimless march, in the face of the French legions, 
through Normandy and Picardy. In so doing, he gratified a thirst for 
vengeance to some extent, it is true, and he had the poor satisfaction of 
laying waste with fire and sword sundry defenceless towns and villages: 
but had he been in full possession of his reasoning powers, he never could 
have hoped for ultimate success, or even for the safe arrival at Calais of a 
tithe of his diminutive force; and this, too, would appear, upon one oc- 
casion at least, to have flashed across his mind, as, according to some 
accounts, in the midst of his march he was by no means indisposed to 
make terms with the hitherto despised French for the safe retreat of his 
troops. The victory of Agincourt, in fine, owing as much, no doubt, to 
English courage as to the valour of despair, and still more to the bad 
generalship and divided counsels of the French, was a miraculous success 
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that no sane man could ever have calculated upon; a success, too, as 
wanton and unholy as it was marvellous, for while it converted peaceful 
homesteads into reeking shambles, and so momentarily gratified a misplaced 
ambition and a bloodthirsty caprice, it was wholly barren of beneficial 
results, and only served to intensify those national hatreds that had been 
inspired by our continuous warfares upon French soil in the days of our 
first Edwards.—To turn, however, to the Lives of this sovereign, which 
the munificence of government has recently disinterred from the dust of our 
national libraries, {as additional material for the historian or historians 
who one day, it is to be hoped, will take in hand really to write the past 
history of this country. 

The first of these works has for title, Henrici Quinti, Illustrissimi 
Anglorum Regis, Historia, and the dedication of it, to [George] Hastings, 
Earl of Huntingdon, bears the signature, “ Robertus Redmayne.” Who 
this Robert Redmayne, or Redman, was, Mr. Cole informs us in his Preface, 
is now unknown: he suggests, however, (and not without fair reason, as 
a strong vein of Protestantism pervades the work,) that he may have 
been identical with the Robert Redman who printed the Primer in English, 
in the year 1537, which Cranmer notices in writing to Cromwell,—*I 
have oversene the Prymer which you sent me,” &c. (State Papers, 
Henry VIII., vol. i. p. 559.) It seems by no means improbable, too, as in 
the Dedication there are certain indications that he was of northern ex- 
traction, that the writer was of the same family as John Redman, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards the first Master of Trinity 
College in that University ; a member of a Yorkshire family, and a staunch 
supporter of the Protestant cause; so much so, in fact, that, as Messrs, 
Cooper inform us (Ath. Cantab., i. 542 :)— 

“Upon his dying bed he expressed his belief that purgatory, the sacrifice of the 
mass, and transubstantiation, were groundless and ungodly; that man is not justified 


by good works, but by lively faith in Jesus Christ; that good works are not without 
their reward, yet do not merit the kingdom of heaven, which is the gift of God.” 


There is only one known manuscript of this work, preserved in the 
Gale Collection of MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The hand in which it is written appears to be that of the close of the 
sixteenth century, and we have abundant proof that it is not the original 
MS. in the fact that in one place there is to be found “a most unhappy 
hiatus,” which has torn away almost the very vitals of the narrative. For, 
at this point, in the very middle of the siege of Harfleur, we are transported 
to the field of Agincourt; the termination of the siege, and the eventful 
march through Picardy, being left wholly unnoticed. There is no break in 
the page, no leaf or leaves omitted; the scribe was evidently copying from 
a defective manuscript, but mechanically wrote on without the deficiency at- 
tracting his notice. We may safely conclude, therefore, not only that it was 
not the author’s original manuscript, but that it never passed even beneath 
his eye. With the view of affording the reader a general insight into the 
character of Redmayne’s work, we cannot do better, perhaps, than borrow 
a few extracts from the able analysis given in the Editor’s preface :— 

“In the first of these Lives, Henry is placed before us in hardly any other capacity 
than that of a scholar and philosopher; his deeds, whether in politics or in warfare, 
being treated as merely supplemental and ancillary to the enunciation of what we might 
term ‘wise saws and ancient instances,’ in Shakspearian phrase; in fact, as almost 
wholly subservient to the writer's evident purpose of setting him forth in those lights, 
and of shewing how a prince, naturally of virtuous tendencies, none the less commend- 
able, perhaps, from their having been temporarily obscured or interrupted, had nobly 
profited by the lessons bequeathed by the lives and actions of the sages and heroes of 
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antiquity.... From a cursory examination of Redmayne’s work, it is not ditficult to 
perceive that, for his day, he was a singularly well-read and accomplished scholar ; 
while at the same time indications may be observed in several pages of his work, that, 
like his noble patron, he was an ardent supporter of the then dawning Protestant 
cause. To his scholarship, his composition, soaring at times to elegance almost, his 
comparatively pure use of the Latin tongue, and his evident acquaintance with the 
poets and philosophers of antiquity, bear abundant testimony; and in proof of his 
religious convictions, even his veneration for the memory of Henry, who, according to 
contemporary writers, was an ardent persecutor of the forerunners of Protestantism, 
will not permit him to conceal his sympathy with the outspoken but eccentric Old- 
castle, and his abhorrence of the tenets of the Church of Rome. Indeed it would 
almost appear, though the position perhaps could not be seriously maintained, that he 
had entered upon this compilation as a trial of his scholastic strength, and that he had 
proposed to himself, as his main object, to shew the possibility of a persecutor and a 
bigot being possessed of the most transcendent virtues and acquirements, and to ascer- 
tain how far a Protestant might with success claim a share in lavishing upon Henry 
those praises which had till then been wholly said or sung by historians, who recognised 
in him an enthusiastic and successful champion of the Roman faith. It is owing, pro- 
bably, as much to the writer’s Protestant predilections as to his evident veneration for 
the sages, heroes, and authors of antiquity, that he views the royal subject of his 
narrative less as a supporter of the Papal Church than as the learned scholar, the 
reasoning philosopher, and the wary politician.’ 


It is seldom that we have seen brought together in so limited a space, 
(Burton’s “ Anatomy,” of course, always excepted,)—whether altogether 
appropriately or not seems never to have suggested itself to the writer's 
consideration,—so large an amount of allusions to the writers, sages, 
heroes, and tyrants of antiquity. On this point, also, we place before 
our readers a portion of the Editor’s remarks. They do not admit of 
being improved upon, and we can safely say that, in running over the 
narrative, we have verified them to the letter :— 


“In addition to citing Plato, Cicero, and Varro as authorities, he quotes in his Dedi- 
cation Cwsar’s laconic despatch to the Senate on the occasion of his victory over 
Pharnaces. After borrowing from Cicero the remark that ‘to restrain anger and to 
be moderate in victory, natura insolens est et superba, at the opening of his narrative 
he likens the conduct of Henry to that of Themistocles, a personage to whom, with all 
deference to the writer’s enthusiasm, iJenry was in every respect immeasurably inferior. 
When the life and manners of a sensualist are to be held up to reprobation, the almost 
mythic Sardanapalus is cited as an example. The expression, ‘hine lacryma,’ in p. 18, 
is evidently derived from the well-known ‘hinc ille lacryme’ of Horace; while Old- 
castle’s speech, in pp. 19—21, whether really based on fact, or wholly a work of the 
imagination, teems with references to the philosophers and writers of ancient times, to 
Socrates and Cicero, to Simonides, Euripides, Plutarch, and, most far-fetched of all, 
that most lacrymose of philosophers, Hegesias of Cyrene. The ‘ Axiochus’ of Plato is 
adduced in proof that death has no real terrors; the quotation of the line, ‘ Stulte, quid 
est somnus gelide nisi mortis imago? shews that Sir John Oldcastle (or rather, per- 
haps, the person who imagined the speech for him,) could find a few moments in his 
hours of Stoicism to devote to the ‘ Amores’ of Ovid; and the fragments of Epicharmus 
are drawn upon for a dictum in support of the position that a life well spent does not 
of necessity imply a long one. The words, too, in p. 20, in reference to sleep, ‘ Reparet 
vires, fessaque membra levet? are an adaptation from Ovid. Archbishop Chicheley, 
though perhaps he was too downright and too practical a man, when he had his grand 
object in yiew,—and that object the maintenance intact of the supremacy and the pos- 
sessions of his Church,—to waste time and eloquence upon the dead-and-gone sages of 
antiquity, cannot forbear beginning his address (p. 25) with the ‘ Vetera eruditorum 
monumenta,’ which ‘memoria mihi repetenti multa occurrunt,’ though there he leaves 
them. The Duke of Exeter, again, occupies about one-fourth of his speech (pp. 28—30), 
with a picture of the Romans sallying from the Capitol against the Gauls; while in 
that of Bouratier, Archbishop of Bourges (pp. 32. 33), the instability of human fortune 
is instanced in the words, ‘ Mune seges est ubi Troja fuit, a quotation from the ‘ He- 
roides’ of Ovid, with the exception of the first word ; the fall of empires being illustrated 
by the fate of once great Carthage, and of ruined Alba, the site of imperial Rome. 
regal monster, gloating over scenes of slaughter and blood, is portrayed in the person 
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of Darius,—Hystaspes being probably the personage alluded to,—and his impalement of 
the Babylonians, his great and noteworthy crime against humanity. Why, however, 
the learned Archbishop should go so much out of his way, and so far back into anti- 
quity, when Caligula, and Nero, and Domitian, and Commodus were nearer at hand, it 
is hard to say. ‘Preliis promulgatis, leges silent, in p. 88, is evidently an expansion 
of Cicero’s famous apophthegm, ‘ Inter arma leges silent? 


Though the writer, in his “ Dedication,” makes somewhat large pro- 
mises as to the new information in reference to our wars in France, “ his- 
toria earum rerum prius non explicata,” which he is about to give, his 
new facts, it must be admitted, if any at all, are scanty and next to none. 
It is, as already remarked, for the peculiar light in which the character of 
Henry is viewed, that his sketch is mainly valuable; an aspect which, so 
far as we have been enabled to ascertain, does not seem to be warranted 
by the accounts of contemporary chroniclers, but which marvellously tallies 
with the description given by Shakspeare (whatever may have been his 
authority) in the opening Scene of King Henry V. :— 


“ Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire, the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You’d say,—it hath been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in musick : 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences ; 
So that the art and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorick.” 


The following is a fair sample of the language which the writer on 
several occasions puts into Henry’s mouth; his address, in reprobation of 
their crime, to the traitorous conspirators, the Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
Scroop, and Thomas Grey. Our translation is as strictly literal as, con- 
sistently with fair English, we have been enabled to make it :— 


“How detestable is the criminality of those who by their wickedness rend their 
country asunder, and aim to destroy it, the common sense implanted in us by nature, 
even if reason had no influence, would shew beyond a doubt. When you reasonably 
and mentally take a survey of all things, you will find nothing more sweet than one’s 
country. Ulysses preferred his Ithaca, fixed like a little nest amid the sharpest crags, 
to immortality. To seek death for one’s country is glorious, inasmuch as that embraces 
the affections of all. They are consecrated almost to immortality, who, for the preser- 
vation of their fellow-men, have undergone the greatest labours and fatigues. The fame 
of mankind, mindful of benefits, has placed Codrus, Fabricius, and infinite multitudes of 
other noble men, in the council of the gods. Never have we heard anything in praise 
and to the good name of those who attempted aught that was hostile to their country, 
or who betrayed their king to his enemies. No one was ever so abandoned by nature, as 
to plot against the life of him from whom he had received no injury. I embrace you all 
with singular love, and it is from that source that all my sorrows spring. Certain of 
our people are found, who, unmindful of their estate and condition, prefer rather 
to serve aliens and foes than to contribute to the advantage of denizens and their 
fellow-countrymen. A thing most. repulsive to my character, whose ruling principle 
has ever been rather to seek to act the part of lenity and mildness than of severity,— 
the infliction of punishment upon the nobles of my realm.—I am compelled to it by 
the magnitude of the crime confessed; and to the end that, through impunity for 
wickedness granted unto you, other nobles and peers of the realm may not be em- 
boldened, I command the officers to remove you hence, and so removed, to inflict upon 
you the-punishment that is so justly your due.” 
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After thus consigning the traitors to punishment, the King, “ with sor- 
rowing countenance,” our author says, proceeds to address the other 


nobles :— 

“It becomes me to make complaint that fortune is adverse, but not to lament. 
Miseries and misfortunes so press upon me as hardly to allow me to breathe. No 
alliance is there so faithful, no friendship so firm and stable, that lust of rule will not 
violate it and rend it asunder. How fearfully I dread lest there be unfaithfulness in 
many, and feignings suited to the moment, seeing that headlong ambition and lust of 
rule bave corrupted men so noble, who once were my best of friends. What crime 
have I meditated so vast, that they should think of inflicting death and destruction 
upon me? What other ends have my counsels ever regarded, for what have I laboured, 
or on what else have my cares and thoughts been centred, than that I should leave 
my country, governed by the best of laws and institutions, and holding the sway 
over other nations? In the case of others I have full oft experienced, and now at last in 
my own case, how shifting and how voluble fortune is, how varying and how changeful 
the phases of life. What is there more sad, than to be betrayed by those to whom 
you have entrusted your life, your safety, and all your fortunes? If I have injured my 
country, if I have diminished aught of the well-being of the citizens and the comforts 
of the poor, and if I have not ever made it my sole object to bind more strongly 
the ties between man and man, and to contribute to the common good of the many, 
to no punishment do I refuse to submit, however bitter it may be. I trust that not 
in vain I have endeavoured to gain the exalted opinion of each of you; but aware, 
as I am, that there are so many guiles in the minds of men, and so many hidden 
recesses, that it is most difficult to know what are the feelings of each; seeing too that 
the brow, the eyes, and the countenance, are often full of deceit, I exhort and I ad- 
monish you not to forsake a cause once so gloriously adopted, and not to conceal your 
sentiments beneath the lineaments of your features, if perchance your feelings revolt 
altogether from that cause. It is base and most dishonourable to allow the French to 
insult us, and, despite ourselves, quietly to enjoy our property at their ease and pleasure. 
Everything is in readiness in the way of provision for a warfare of such magnitude ; 
let us march against the enemy, with rapid steps let us make for France; once con- 
quered, glorious and magnificent will be our trophies.” 

We will only remark that the reader will look in vain for any resemblance 
to all this in the parallel speeches as given by Shakspeare, act ii. sc. 2, of 
the play previously mentioned. 

Before proceeding to notice the second article in the present volume, we 
must not omit to add that Sir John Oldcastle—as might be expected from 
Redmayne’s Protestant tendencies—shares almost equally with King Henry 
the writer’s encomiums ; though it must be admitted that the speech which 
he puts in his mouth, when addressing Parliament in his own defence, bears 
strong internal evidence of being altogether a fiction, a sample, in fact, of 
the writer’s own ingenuity and prowess in classic lore. He betrays, too, 
either inconsistency or ignorance in the depreciatory epithets which he so 
lavishly bestows (p. 23) upon the conspirator Roger Acton and his con- 
federates; for, as the Editor has justly remarked, they were friends of, 
and probably “religious co-operators with, Oldcastle, the very man with 
whom, as a sufferer for his religious convictions, he had so strongly sym- 
pathized the moment before.” 

The second of these works, Versus Rhythmici de Henrico Quinto, is of 
a totally different stamp: it consists of 274 lines in Latin rhyme, descriptive 
of the person and character of Henry V. From internal evidence it is 
abundantly evident that the writer was an ecclesiastic, and a member of the 
royal household. As he speaks of himself in one instance as intoning mass 
—vocem concito claram—in the King’s presence, he not improbably was 
one of the royal Chaplains, and in line 208 he would seem to imply that he 
was a monk of Westminster. 

His lines, in which, as Mr. Cole observes, he somewhat unscrupulously 
violates the rules of prosody and syntax, are varied Leonines throughout, 
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Leonines that would have delighted the heart of Sir A. Croke,—the great 
authority, we believe, on this subject,—and of almost every known shape and 
form. Our limits preclude us from examining the Editor’s curious analysis 
of these jingling rhymes, and it must therefore suffice to say that in his 
Preface he has pointed out some eight or nine varieties, among which we re- 
cognize the styles that are known among those curious in such learned 
trifling under the names of versus caudati, cristati, and reciproce Leoni- 
nicenses or dicaces. 

For a description of the purport of these singular rhymes. we must once 
more recur to the Editor’s Preface :— 

“Curt,” he says, “as is the worthy Benedictine’s narrative, his purpose is an am- 
bitious one, and, in his own enigmatical way, he sets out with a Table of intended Con- 
tents that would have been quite sufficient to prepare us for the reception of a biogra- 
phy of a hundred pages, instead of a sketch of barely twelve; a sketch, however, it is 
only fair to add, almost every line of which is pregnant with information on matter 
either of opinion or of fact. It is his intention, he tells us, to speak of the birthplace of 
the royal subject of his verse; his early disposition; his gradations through the ranks 
of earl, duke, and prince; his elevation to his father’s throne; his personal appear- 
ance, as estimated by the writer himself—ad mentem capta ; his manners, his morals, 
and his good deeds; the imperial munificence of his household; the perfidious designs 
of his enemies, and how by divine interposition they were thwarted; the points in 
which, by his good works, he imitated the examples of men celebrated in Holy Writ ; 
and his various acts of bounty to the Abbey of Westminster; promises, all of them, 
which, singularly enough, in spite of the cramped nature of his style and the limited 
extent of his. performance, he has very fairly fulfilled.” 

By way of specimen, we place before the reader a. translation of the de- 
scription of the King’s person, as given by this “right loyal Benedic- 
tine :”°— 

“ Here is given a full description of the royal person,—to the following effect. The 
contour of his head is spherical, a sign of great counsel and of a wise man. This is the 
greatest of blessings, a ruler’s highest praise. The breadth of the king’s farehead de- 
notes that his mind is sound. Smooth, thick, and brown is his hair, his nosg straight, 
his face becomingly oblong ; his countenance is florid, and commands at once our love 
and our respect. Bright and large are his eyes, of an auburn tint [subrufe patentes], 
dovelike when unmoved, but like those of a lion when in anger. His teeth are snow- 
white, and evenly set, and graceful is the shape of his small ears.. His chin, too, is 
divided, his neck of a becoming thickness throughout ; with a line running along it, the 
skin of it is white all over. His cheeks are not puffed out, but pleasing with their 
fairness, and of a rosy hue in part, while his lips are of vermilion tint. His limbs are well 
formed, and in bone and sinew knit together, without any unseemly signs. Long live 
such a king, to whom may the grace of the Spirit grant now the gift of peace and 
blessings in future. Amen.” 


The writer, with feelings not improbably mingled with some degree of 
pride, is very particular to make his readers acquainted with the fact that 
the King shuts himself up in the royal closet, or pew, (cellula,) during mass, 
that the royal retainers maintain a most laudable demeanour, with eyes fixed 
upon the altar during prayers, and that his Majesty is particular to pay him 
the compliment of “sitting out the service ;” for such we agree with Mr. 
Cole in assuming to be the meaning of the otherwise obscure line (1. 92)— 
Et caput et finis inter divina tenetur, For the other curiosities with which 
this singular production abounds we must commend to our readers the book 
itself. The only known manuscript of the work is contained in a small 
quarto volume among the Cottonian Manuscripts (Cleopatra, B. 1.); the 
hand being of the earlier half of the fifteenth century. 

The third of these Lives has for its title Liber Metricus de Henrico Quinto. 
The writer of it, Thomas of Elmham, if, as he most probably was, a native of 
that place, was a Norfolk man. Till about the year 1414 he was a Benedic- 
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tine monk of the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury; at which period 
he had ceased to belong to that order, and, having joined the Cluniacs, had 
become Prior of the Conventual House of Lenton, in Nottinghamshire. In 
1416 he was appointed Vicar-General for the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land to Raymond, Abbot of Clugny ; and ten years later he was further :pro- 
moted to the office of Commissary-General in Spirituals and Temporals for 
all vacant benefices belonging to the Cluniac Order in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In the same year he voluntarily resigned his post at Lenton. 
The date of his death is unknown, but there seems to be fair reason for 
thinking he was still alive about 1440. 

Elmham was also the author of a prose Life of Henry V., published by 
Thomas Hearne in 1727, and which, as Mr. Cole remarks, though written 
in a verbose and inflated style, is of considerable historical value, and per- 
haps has not been sufficiently examined by the historians of modern times. 
According to Archdeacon Wilkins (Tanner's Bibliotheca Britanno-Hibernica, 
pp- xliii., v.) the better known work of Titus Livius Forojuliensis is little 
more than a compilation from Elmham’s prose history, “ with this merit, 
however, that the Thrasonic and turgidly poetic style of the original is 
changed for one of greater severity, and more befitting the historian.” 

Another work of Elmham’s is the Historia Monasterii S.Augustini Can- 
tuariensis, published in 1858, as a volume of the present series, under the 
supervision of the late Archdeacon Hardwick; one who, though young in 
years, united in his person all the highest qualifications of the true Christian 
and the ripe scholar, and whose melancholy fate, amid the crags and cre- 
vasses of a distant land, his own personal friends, and all those who interest 
themselves in the good and the learned, have so recently had to deplore. 

For a compendious sketch of Elmham’s probable purpose in writing the 
Liber Metricus, we cannot do better than have recourse, as usual, to the 
Editor’s Prefatory notice :— 

“The present Metrical, or rather Proso-poetical, history, as, in page 80, the writer 
seems inclined to call it, would appear te have been written by Elmham as an after- 
thought, and by way of supplement to his prose History; to which work, most indis- 
pel, in p. 79, distinct allusion is made. In the same page, too, he would almost 
seem to imply that it is intended to be a compendium of a few of the more important 
facts that are contained in his former book. If such, however, is his meaning,—at 
which it is impossible, perhaps, to arrive with positive certainty,—it is one very much 
at variance with the actual character of the work; for there are numerous historical 
facts, some_of them both curious and important, mentioned in this metrical version, 
which are nowhere alluded to in the prose history; while in the latter, a work of con- 
siderable bulk, there is of course very much to which no allusion is made in the later 
compilation. In spite of all the attempts made by the author in his Proemium, pp. 
79—81, to suggest plausible reasons for his writing this additional History—reasons 
which, from the obscurity of his language, cannot perhaps be so exactly appreciated as, if 
more clearly stated, they might have been—there seem to be some grounds for believing 
that the writer has not given the real motive for taking in hand the present work. In 
p. 81, where he says that the things narrated were either witnessed by the compiler 
himself, or were learnt by him from the faithful relation, both in words and writing, 
of others who had been present, he seems distantly to hint at the truth, and no more. 
That truth, there is fair ground for supposing, consists in this; that since writing his 
prose History, he had seen the history of the same reign, or, at all events, the first half 
of it, now known as the ‘Chaplain’s Account” :’ even more, too, than this, it is not un- 
likely that the Chaplain himself (who had accompanied Henry throughout his first French 
expedition), may have placed the work in his hands, and even have given him some 





> Edited by Mr. Williams, in 1850, for the English Historical Society, under the 
title of Henrici Quinti Anglia Regis Gesta. The writer was one of Henry’s Chaplains, 
who accompanied him to the field of Agincourt ; and it seems not improbable that he 
may have been identical with the author of the Versus Rhythmici, already noticed. 
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verbal information as well. Be this, however, as it may, the resemblance of the Liber 
Metricus to the ‘ Chaplain’s Account’ is patent in. almost every page; while, at the 
same time, the writer must have been indebted also to other sources of information, as 
new matter is occasionally to be found which the Chaplain has failed to insert. This 
Metrical History, there can be little doubt then, was intended by Elmham to be a sup- 
plement to his Prose one, and that, too, based upon the best authority within his reach.” 

Hearne, in his preface to ‘‘ Elmham’s Prose History,” has remarked upon 
the singular obscurity of the writer’s. language throughout this work :— 

“T find it abundantly evident,” he says, “that in this poetical composition that 
method of writing in particular has been approved of which deprives the reader of 
light, and throws a darkness like that of night over the things it treats of.” 

The consequence is, that, as the Editor observes, the writer’s meaning, 
throughout his prose Introduction, is very difficult to be divined, and, in 
some ten to twenty lines of the poetical part of the work, is impossible to be 
understood. Still, though in his so-called metrical lines he sets Syntax and 
Prosody more at defiance than a schoolboy does when. making nonsense 
verses, his meaning may in general—when read side. by side with the 
“‘Chaplain’s Account” more particularly—with little difficulty be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Cole mentions no less than seven copies of the Liber Metricus 
as being accessible to the English reader, two in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and five in the British Museum. The text in the present volume 
is printed from the Cottonian MS., Julius, E. iv., collated with the Cottonian 
MS., Vespasian, D. xiii., and the Harleian MS., 861. The work ends with 
the fifth year of Henry’s reign. 

Our limits preclude our entering upon an examination of the numerous 
items of fresh matter which the writer has interwoven with evident extracts 
from the ‘“‘ Chaplain’s Account ;’’ and we must of necessity content our- 
selves with selecting one or two fragments of antiquarian information, 
preluded by the Editor’s prefatory observations as to the general character 
of the work :— 

“In the third of these Biographies,” he says,— Henry is ‘painted in another, and, 
it must be admitted, far less amiable light. To all appearance he is influenced by no 
other than a feeling (amounting almost to unreasoning fanaticism) that he is a chosen 
* instrument, in the hands of the Almighty, to scourge the French people for the per- 
fidiousness of their rulers and their own manifold shortcomings and crimes; to support 
the existing ecclesiastical institutions against all innovators; and to increase and 
exalt the spiritual dominion of the Catholic Church: the consequence of which latter 
persuasion is, that he feels himself in duty bound to obviate the spread of all religious 
enquiry with fire and sword ; and, more particularly, that early form of it denominated 
‘ Lollardism,’ which, suggested by Wycliffe, was, under the auspices.of Sir John Old- 
castle and other men of high birth, in the early part of the fifteenth, century struggling 
into an active and energetic existence.” ~ 

The absolutely unsavoury terms in which the zealous monk speaks of 

Oldcastle, are remarkable for their vehemence ; and, as Mr. Cole observes, 
he even looks upon the bold reformer as of sufficient importance to be 
identified with— 
“the Great Dragon,” of the Twelfth Chapter of Revelations, ver. 4, “ whose tail drew 
the third part of the stars of heaven.” “That satellite of hell, I mean, the Here- 
siarch or Arch-Lollard, John Oldcastle, whose stench is noted to have ascended most 
horribly to the nostrils of the Catholics, even like unto that of a dunghill.” 

In another place, he insinuates that Oldcastle was indebted to demoniacal 
agency for his escape from the Tower; and from the writer of the inter- 
linear Gloss we learn, whoever he may have been, that when Oldcastle was 
struggling with his assailants, upon his final arrest at Poole, he was felled 
to the ground by a woman striking him on the leg with a stool; that, as 
he declared himself to be Elijah, so, like Elijah, he had his chariot,—a 
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wooden cart,—in which he was conveyed to London from Poole; and that, 
like Elijah, he passed away from earth by fire. Oldcastle is represented 
also, in the metrical narrative, as asserting at the stake that in three days 
he should rise again. 

The mention (in 1. 106) of Zanaert luce (an error probably for Juco) 
as the spot in Ficket Fields where Oldcastle’s adherents lay in wait for 
the purpose of attacking Henry, is curious, and is commented upon (Pre- 
face, pp. 51, 52) at considerable length, as being probably the earliest 
knowra instance of the mention of the “ Long Acre” of the present day. 
The gurges of Lanacre, the spot of rendezvous, the Editor presumes to be 
identical either with the place known till lately as the “‘ Queen’s Bagnio” 
in Long Acre, or with the “ Duke’s Bath,” situate in old Belton-street, now 
Endell-street, Long Acre ; the latter, perhaps, the more probable of the two. 

Again, in the Glossarial Note to line 12}, mention is made of the Fons 
Petrosus, near “ Tiburne,” and the Mons Nodosus, near St. Giles’s Fields, 
as the points between which, in accordance with an ancient prophecy, a 
large body of Lollards was defeated. In reference to this passage, Mr. 
Cole has the following remarks :— 

“ By the Fons Petrosus is probably meant the spring or pond anciently called ‘ Bay- 
nard’s [Bayard’s] Watering, (now Bayswater,) and belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Peter at Westminster, which supplied the London conduits. If we may judge from 
the name, Mons Nodosus may probably mean Notting Hill, (taking its name from the 
manor of ‘ Knotting bernes,’ ‘Knutting barnes,’ sometimes written ‘Notting,’ or 
‘Nutting barnes,’) if indeed that locality does not lie too far west for the scene of 
action. Another suggestion is, that Hampstead (Hempstede) Hill may perhaps be 
covertly alluded to under the name of Mons Nodusus, or ‘ Hill of the Noose.” Bay- 
nard’s Watering, if it was connected with Tyburn Brook, as there seems fair reason to 
suppose it to have been, was supplied by a stream descending from Hampstead Hill.” 

In 1. 679, descriptive of the crowds which viewed Henry’s passage 
through the City on his return from Agincourt, a satirical hit is dealt at the 
horned head-dresses (cukers, we believe they were called) so much worn by 
the fashionable ladies of that day ; the remembrance of which is still pre- 
served in the monumental effigies of the period :—‘‘ Every window there is 
bright with adorned features; would that they were without their horns!” 

These so-called metrical lines are thickly interspersed with Chronograms, 
a species of literary trifling much in vogue towards the close of the middle 
ages, the examination of which, in the present instance, has been given up 
by the Editor as all but hopeless ; and indeed, even if attended with suc- 
cess, it would have been no better than a mere waste of time. Certain 
acrostics also, both at the beginning and the end of the metrical narra- 
tive, have been detected by him ; which, were any supplementary evidence 
required, would almost conclusively prove that Thomas Elmham, Monachus, 
was the writer of the work. The interlinear Glosses of the Julius MS., 
which, their limited extent considered, are replete with curious matter, are 
printed as foot-notes in the present volume ; and the Editor has manifested 
no little industry in detecting the Scriptural quotations and allusions with 
which, in general without acknowledgment, the language of the narrative 
and the Glosses is thickly sown. In pp. 80, 81, there are two or three of 
these quotations, if we mistake not, the sources of which he has omitted to 
point out. 

We have said quite enough to shew that, in our opinion, this volume 
bears marks of careful preparation from beginning to end; and we have 
only to add that, though but thin and spare in comparison with some of 
its kindred tomes, it is by no means the least meritorious and the least 
useful of this invaluable series. 


ae ie. ee. ee ee | 





DUDLEY’S “TREE OF COMMON WEALTH ®.” 


Tx1s is a very remarkable literary monument of a man so notorious in 
English history as Edmond Dudley, whose name has been handed down to 
posterity branded with eternal disgrace as one of the most willing instru- 
ments of the avarice and extortion of Henry the Seventh. He was a busy 
and unscrupulous lawyer, but probably no worse than many of his contem- 
poraries; indeed, if we may credit the present performance, he was quite 
alive to the vices of the age in general, and to those of his late royal master 
in particular, and might have been the first and most earnest utterer of the 
distich— 

Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 

It is in the following remarkable passage that he admits the justice of 
the censures which his own and all subsequent ages have adopted with re- 
spect to the Seventh Henry. Speaking of those kings who “ set all their 
felicitie in worldlie treasour, and therein to be insatiable, and not force (i.e. 
scruple) of the meanes howe it shalbe had,” he refers to Henry III. as an 
example, asking, ‘‘ What prince of this realme or any realme was more 
worldlie {this important word is unfortunately misprinted worthe] than 
Kinge Henrie the Third? Never none. He was soe insatiable that he lost 
thereby all the hartes of his subjectes, insomuch that all his realme rejoyced 
at his death:” after which follows this extremely candid piece of king’s 
evidence, “ Peradventure of that appetite hath there bene some [one] other 


of late time,”’ but who, adds the courtier, “ was in manner without faulte, 
savinge only that. But howe such a Kinge shall have the lovinge hartes 
of his subjects,” it is acknowledged that “late experience may plainlie 
shewe it.” 

And again, in the following remarkable passage Edmond Dudley appears 
amply to admit the misconduct of which he was accused :— 


“Yet peradventure oftentymes the Prince shall have councelours and servauntes that 
in his own causes will doe further then conscience requireth, or further then himself 
woulde should be done, oftentymes to win a speciall thanke of the Kinge, and some- 
tyme for their own proper advauntage, and sometyme for revenging of theire owne 
grudges or malice, that they doe the partie wronge. Let theise servauntes or coun- 
celours take heede, for the God of punishment dyeth not !” 


Thus did master Edmond Dudley condemn his past conduct, and mani- 
fest his desire to turn over a new leaf. As, in the late reign, he had risen 
with the tide of the royal treasure, so he was evidently not without hope 
that he might even yet sail down with its stream. He says nothing to the 
new king about spending his money too fast, but he warns him from breach 
of faith, from indulgence in dangerous sports, from idle words and slander— 
possibly the boisterous Henry shewed some inclination towards all these 
foibles—and from listening to cruel, covetous, and especially young coun- 





* “The Tree of Common Wealth: a Treatise by Edmonde Dudlay, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, sometime Speaker of the House of Commons, President of the Privy Council 
of Henry VIL, and one of that King’s Commissioners for receiving the Forfeitures of 
Penal Statutes. Written by him while a Prisoner in the Tower, in the years 1509 and 
1510, and under sentence of death for High Treason. Now first printed for the Brother- 
hood of the Rosy Cross. Manchester.” (Small 4to., pp. xx., 66.) 
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cillors. The passages containing this advice, whether conceived in all sin- 
cerity or in some hypocrisy, are curious and characteristic, and worthy of 
attentive consideration :— 


“My dailie prayer shalbe during my short lief for that thinge whiche I doubte not 
your noble grace will remember a thousand tymes better then I can consider, and:that 
is, that your grace will trulie kepe and observe all leagues and promyses made to out- 
warde princes and straungers made by you, or to your own subjectes promised, and all 
such leagues and promyses to be made by good advise and deliberacion ; and, when they 
are made, firmelie to holde them, though they shoulde be to your losse, for of all worldlie 
losses, and speciallie in a prince, honour and credence is the moste. And, in the reve- 
rence of God, somewhat beware of daungerous sportes, for casualties that might fall, 
and the rather for that in your onlie person dependeth the whole wealth and honour of 
this your realme. And sure I am your grace will use, as ever you have used, to let as 
few idle wordes and speciallie of slaunder to passe your mouth as ye maie, nor to give your 
eares nor your eyne over often to fantasies, in the which standeth but vanities, nor to 
be light of credence, and yet of your greate wisdome in all weightie [misprinted welthie] 
causes to be councelled of good and wise men, and also to followe the councell of good 
men, for they that dread not God seldome give good councell, and seldome it profiteth 
a prince to give confidence to younge councell, for experience is one of the chief partes 
of councell. But let never Christian prince followe the councell of cruell men, or cove- 
tous men, for the cruell councellours ever provoke the ire of God, the covetous counsel- 
lors shall leese the hartes of the subjectes.” 


From these passages it is evident that Edmond Dudley was perfectly 
sensible of the charges upon which he was regarded as particeps criminis, 
and for which he eventually suffered ; and moreover he was as ready as any 
one to condemn the policy of which he had been an active minister. We 
may presume that he had been so, not because he was especially covetous of 
money himself, but because he had found such was the disposition of his 
master, and such the royal road to promotion as a statesman. But now the 
aspect of the times was changed, and suggested other counsels :— 


“To reforme where nede doth require; for whoe soe doth, he is a counceller and a 
frende, above all worldlie frendes, and full happie is he that hath and wiselie can kepe 
such a frende, and consider him first, to the most worldlie joye and comforte of all the 
inhabitantes of this realme of Englande. I understand,” he proceeds, “that my said 
Soveraigne Lorde, in plaine proofe that he beginneth his most noble raigne with the 
remembrance of God, hath fullie determyned himself not onlie to reforme all such 
thinges as in tymes paste hath been misordered and abused within this his realm, but 
also, to his greatest merite, to restore his subjectes of diverse wronges and injuries ; 
and, over that, as a childe obediente and willinge the comforte and relief of the soule of 
his father, entendeth to see the will of his father and Kinge to be trulie performed, to 
a — greate meede and honour, which seldome hath been seene within this 

is realme.” 


Edmond Dudley had evidently not relinquished the prospect that he 
might still be restored to his lost position of the king’s “ counceller and 
frende.” In that case, he might have been as ready to spend with the 
young Harry as he had been to hoard with old Harry. He wrote no doubt 
with strong expectations of pardon and of future favour, but he died sin- 
gularly condemned out of his own mouth. 

Though at the beginning of one of the preceding passages he speaks of 
his prospect of “ short lief,” and at the beginning of another of “ the sorrow- 
full and bitter remembrance of death,”’ we are by no means of opinion that he 
realised the certainty of, or even seriously apprehended, the fate that awaited 
him. As we have already remarked, we are rather inclined to think that 
he aspired to a restoration to the royal favour and employment. He had been 
tried and convicted, by a forced construction of the law, of high treason 
against the reigning monarch, on the 18th of July, 1509, and having been kept 
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in prison for thirteen months, was at length sacrificed as a victim to popular 
clamour. During that long interval, and it was then that this remarkable 
treatise was composed, its author must have acquired considerable confidence 
that his life would be spared. Lord Herbert says on this point’:— 


* Empson and Dudley lying now in prison, the importunate clamours of the people 
prevailing with the King in this year’s progress [1510], he not only restored divers 
mulcts, but for further satisfaction to the commonalty (by a special writ) commanded 
to have their heads struck off,—doing therein, as thought by many, more like a good 
King than a good Master.” 


Henry thus at once fell into that course to which he was certainly inclined 
by his natural disposition, and against which Edmond Dudley had attempted 
to warn him, that of “ following the councell of cruell men.” 

It will be admitted that the passages we have quoted are valuable, as 
supplying contemporary evidence to the character of the two Henries. 
There are others not less curious, in which the writer lays bare many of the 
prevalent vices and mal-practices of his age, in every class and order of 
society. Many illustrations of the habits, manners, and customs of English- 
men at the close of the fifteenth century may be gathered from his pages. 

When the author tells us that the young King “ entendeth to see the will 
of his Father and Kinge to be trulie performed, to his marvelous greate neede 
and honour, which seldome hath been seene within this his realme,’’ he lets 
us know that it was a current and admitted opinion that the will of a de- 
ceased King was not often “ trulie performed,” and we may remember that 
such was subsequently the fate of the wills of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

But we have not yet described the character of the work. The plan of 
its composition is allegorical. It is a homily founded upon the similitude 
of a tree, its roots and its fruits; and the manner in which this idea is 
carried out, is shewn by the author himself in the following recapitulation, 
which is appended as a postscript :— 


“Thus endeth this simple and rude treatise, called Taz TrEE of CoMMON WEALTH, 
made by a person most ignorant, and being in worldlie vexacion and trowble, also 
with the sorrowfull and bitter remembrance of death. In the begynninge whereof 
it is somewhat touched of the true remembrance of God, which firste and above all 
things is to be done, as well with kings and princes as with all other, and most speci- 
allye with the great kinges and princes, for they have greatest cause, for that they 
have most of his giftes; And then a word or twoe have bene spoken of certaine neces- 
saries and behovefull properties or condicions in a Kinge or Prince, to be had for his 
honour and suertie; And then, following it, hath bene shewed of this TREE oF COMMON 
WEALTH :— 

“The which Tree must needes have Five Rootes, to beare him surelie upright, as 
hath bene rehersed: (that is to saie,) The First and principall Roote the Love of God, 
which in any wise maie not be forborne to this Tree of Common Wealth in any christian 
realme. And the fowre Rootes be Justice, Truth, Concord, and Peace. 

“And correspondent to theis fyve rootes this tree shail plenteouslie beare Fyve noble 
Fruites. The most excellent and chief Fruite is the Honour of God, which springeth 
out of the roote of the true Love of God, without the which all th’ other be but little 
worth in a christian realme. Th’ other fowre Fruites be theis: the Fruite of Honorable 
Dignitie, only appropriated to the Kinge and to his disposicion [3%. e. disposal], which 
groweth by the reason of the roote of Justice. The seconde is the Fruite of Good 
Example, right necessary for the Clergie, and that issueth out of the Roote of Peace. 
The thirde is Worldlie Prosperitie, ordayned principallie for the Chevalry, which 
springeth oute of the roote of Truth. The fourth and the last of theis foure Fruites is 
the Fruite of Profitable Tranquillitie, full necessarie for the Commynaltie, and groweth 
oute of the roote of Concorde. 

“It is also remembred that theis fowre last Fruites have fowre small Paringes, 
right behovefull to be pared and distributed to them that have neede thereof. First, 
the Paringe of the Fruite of Honorable Dignitie is Compassion or Pittie; the Paringe 
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of the Fruite of Good Example is th’ increase of Vertue and Connyng; the Paringe of 
the Fruite of Worldlie Prosperitie is True Defense; the Paringe of the Fruite of 
Profitable Tranquillity is Tymely Exercyse. 

“It hath bene also considered that theis fowre laste Fruites have fowre divers 
perilous Cores, which in anie wise may not be used with theis Fruites, but to be 
reserved for some other purpose. The perilous Core of the Fruite of Honorable Dignity 
is Unreasonable Elacion. The pestilenciall Core of the Fruite of Good Example is 
Subtill Glory or Glorificacion. The daungerous Core of the Fruite of Profitable Tran- 
quillitie is Lewde Enterprice. 

“Tt hath also bene somewhat shewed howe theis fowre last fruites must be used by 
discrecion, and howe every parte shall be contented with his owne proper fruite; And 
when and howe all theis fowre fruits must needes be used with the sawce of the dread 
of God; And howe the same kinde of sawce will serve for all theis fowre fruites: And 
howe that sawce is a licour or a jewce that issueth oute of the principall roote, which is 
the Love of God. 

‘*It hath bene mentioned that all theis fowre perilous cores rehersed will right well 
agree with the firste fruite, which is the honour of God. And that the same firste 
fruite is soe worthie and soe noble of his nature that he will suffer noe perilous core, nor 
noe other evill thinge to be within him, but will rather converte all evell to good. This 
is the fruite of which all princes and other noblemen and unnoble, the riche and the 
poore, the younge and the olde, the sicke and the whole, may use at their libertie, 
without daunger, controllinge, or disturbance. And laste and fynallie it hath bene 
declared what rewarde, as well worldlie as heavenly, our soveraigne Lorde and every 
one of his subjectes, that is to saie, every person in his degree, shall have for doing their 
duties, to kepe up this noble Tree of Common Wealth, within this realme of England, 
in manner and forme above rehersed.” 


Upon the neglect of education by the higher orders the author speaks 
thus :— 


“It is not honorable bloode, and greate possessions, or rich apparel, that maketh the 
man honorable, himself being of unhonorable condicions; and the more honorable in 
bloode that he is, the more noble in condicions he ought to be, and the more shame and 
dishonour it is to him to be the contrarie. And therefore ye noble men, for the better 
contynuance of your bloode in honour, set your children in youthe, and that betymes, 
to learninge, vertue, and conninge, and at the leaste bringe them up in honour and 
vertue: for verilie, I feare me, the noble men and gentlemen of Englande be the worst 
brought up, for the more parte, of any realme in christendome, and therefore the 
children of poore men and smaul folkes are promoted to the promocion and authoritie 
that the children of noble bloud should have if they were meete therefore.” 


But his advice to the Commonalty is still more remarkable, as depicting 
the state of society. He includes in the term— 


er All the merchantes, craftesmen and artificers, laborers, franklins, grasiers, farmers, 
tyllers, and other generallie the people of this realme, Theise folkes maie not murmur 
nor grudge to live in labour and paine, and the most parte of their tyme with the sweat 
of their face. Let them not presume above theire owne degree, nor let anie of them 
personate® or counterfet the state of his better, nor let them in any wise exceede in 
theire apparell or dyet, but to use them as theire expences will surelie serve them. Let 
theise folkes remember theire rentes and paymentes that they must make, and rather 
pinch theire bellie than to sell theire necessarie, and let them beware of pollers, pillers, 
and of Westminster hall, or else theire purse wilbe thynne. To sessions and assizes 
make they not haste, except that neede enforce them. Let them sequester themselves 
from costlie courts, least care be theire carroll when theire silver is spente. Cloath not 
themselves in lyverie of lordes, yet better weare the lyverie of their wyves. And good 
it were not to use any unlawfull game. The tavernes and alehouses are not to theise 
folkes much agreeablee. If theie use hawking and hunting, at length they will saie 
fye on their wynninges. And the chief of these folkes, as the substanciall merchantes, 
the welthie grasiers and farmours, let them not use nor covet over great lucour, and 





> We venture to alter this word from “presume,” which is repeated in the printed 
copy 


* ae. suitable or becoming—however agreeable in our more modern sense. 
4 
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be to those [misprinted you] unkinde that are lesser than they, but be they unto their 
underlinges loving and charitable, and destroy them not with their [misprinted yor] 
accompt wares and prises excessive, from daie to daie given ; and not over hastelie caste 
them in prison for breaking of a daie or twoe, or take a greate gaine for a long daie to 
be given, or to deliver your mony to the losse4, and you to have the profit and your 
mony also: and beware of usurie both plaine and colored, for to God both be indifferent- 
lie knowne. Beware of deceiptes of buyinge and selling, and amend not your wares 
with subtiltie and crafte, with oathes and lies sweetlie forged, for if your gaines be 
reasonable the better it will abide. Make not your ware to rise or to fall by your 
assemblie shortlie at a pointe*, for that is but a crafte the poore people to polle; and 
consider howe your thrifte generallie encreaseth by lending your wares to great men 
for daies‘, though your prices you knowe best yourselves, but secretlie to your con- 
science as a scraping it is. And though you lefte the purchasing of landes, and some- 
times buildinge and feasting, till your riches were greatlie grounded, it forced not 
much. 

“ Yee meane occupiers and begynners, make not you bargaines but soe as ye be able 
to paie, leaste Westminster, St. Katherine’s*, or your boulted dores, be your reckoning 
place, and then your credence for ever is gone; and mynish not your stockes for your 
wives pleasure, though shee behigh yow to love you. 

“ All ye craftesmen and artificers, worke dilligentlie and truelie; let not slouth finde 
yow, neither earlie nor late. Disdaine not to learn of men that have coninge, straungers 
though they be. If your worke and your stuffe be substanciall and true, your customers 
will not faile yow. Your bellies and your backes are enemyes to your thrifte: but 
temperance will helpe all. 

“Ye serving men and servauntes, be true and dilligent to your masters, excede not 
your wages in gamyng and expences. Be not loath to learne, least ye be long lewde. 
Thinke your master not to bad, least you chaunge for the worste. 

“ All ye laborers, be not wearie of your sweate: it becometh you best. Let not 
idlenes lead you into the daunger of indigence. 

“And thus the roote of Concorde shalbe surelie rooted in the Commynaltie of 
this realme.” 


To the clergy he thus appeals, with regard to the Universities :— 


“ Looke well upon your twoe Universities, how famous they have bene, and in what 
condicion they be nowe. Where be your famous men that were wonte to reade 
Divinitie» in every cathedrall church, and in other greate monasteries? Where be the 
good and substanciall scollers! of Grammar that have ben kepte in this realme before 
this tyme, not onlie in every good towne and cittie, and in other places, but also in 
abbies and priories, in prelates’ houses, and oftentymes in the houses of men of honour 
of the temporaltie ?” 


Afterwards he advises them to spare 


“some parte of your silver to comforte and relieve your schollers, and espaciallie 

[misprinted espie | such as be willing and apt to learne, ... though ye leave purchas- 

inge of landes and mynishe your diet, for a better chauntry shall ye never found.” 
And again, as to the disposal of their patronage, he tells the prelates 

very plainly that the increase of learning (which he calls “ conynge”) was 

seriously impeded— 

“when you dispose your benefices to such as are not clarkes, having little conynge 


and less virtue, but to such as will set their whole mynde and can be good and profit- 
able stewards of houses and clarkes of your kitchens, and have well the conynge of 





@ It is printed by the Editor, “ yo® mony to be the losse,” but the word “be” is omitted 
in Harl. MS, 2204. 

© This apparently means a combination to raise prices. 

f i.e, selling goods upon credit. 

s St. Katharine’s (near the Tower of London) was a sanctuary for debtors, as was 
the precinct of Westminster Abbey. It is in that light that the writer alludes to it, 
not as a “court for the recovery of debts,” as conjectured by the editor. 

» This “reading divinitie” was in fact the only preaching then known. 

' Teachers or professors ; or perhaps the word should be “schools.” 

Gent. Mag. Vox, CCVII. xx 
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abrevement and castinge of accompte, or to such as with good pollicy can survey your 
landes, and can well encrease your fynes and casualties, and will set themselves in your 
temporall courtes, and to such as can surelie and wiselie be your receivour of your rentes 
and revenues, and rather than faile will boldlie distraine a poor man’s cattle, and drive 
them to pounde till they sterve for hunger. This is a mischievous buffet to th’ encrease 
of conynge. And yet otherwhiles you have soe manie former promises to performe, 
and soe greate frendes to please, that your chief promocions goe that way. And I will 
not beleeve but you promote some of theis rich drovers that lend you mony towardes 
your bulles for your love, for their bondes will breake.” 


By drovers we presume the writer means grasiers, who were then 
becoming a flourishing class of the community. 

At other times the patronage of the prelates was characterised by 
nepotism :— 


“Otherwhiles you send to the universities young schollers of tenne or twelve yeres 
of age, right nere of your blood, and they must highlie be promoted with an arch- 
deconry or prebend, ere he can say his mattens; he must goe in grained clothes, lyned 
with silke, or furred with the best,” &ec. 


And it is further suggested that people would sometimes imagine that 
a prelate was promoted 


“for likelihood of profit; they will judge that he hath his dignitie by paymentes of 
mony, or els for profitable service, more then for any coninge or vertue. They will 
also saie the same by their prelates if they so promote their young kinsfolke.” 


The Commonalty are exhorted 


“to set their children which be younge betymes to some true labour or busynes, and 
that as soone as they have discrecion to doe any thinge. And let not their men 
[-children»] savour or delight in the perilous paring of idlenes, for if they once have a 
felicitie therein in their youth, it is a great mervaile if ever they fall to be good laborers 
or artificers; but will rather serve a gentleman, and that in the worst manner. And, 
for a true conclusion, for the more parte the men-children growe to be beggers, 
theeves, or both, and the women to be brothels, and at the last begge for their breade. 
Ye were better give them to the gallows then to bring them up in Idlenes. 

“And ye honest Merchants and other welthie Commoners, be not ashamed to give 
to your children parte of their paringes. Let not the femynine pittie of your wives 
destroye your children; pompe not them at home in proud coates, and their shirtes to 
be warmed against their uprising ; and suffer them not to lie in their beddes till tenne 
of the clocke, and then a warme breakfaste ere his handes be washen, his nature is soe 
tender, he may neither learne ne labour. Mr. John he must be called, and his father’s 
servauntes set their bodies to some busynes, and that betymes. Remember yourselves 
howe ye wonne your thriftes. Dandell them not too derlie, lest follie fasten on them ; 
for oftentimes all that you have, though ye were longe in gettinge thereof, with much 
penurie and paine, shortlie they spende it with unthriftie manner. Experience will 
shewe more than all this. 

“Ye nobles of the Chivalry, the paringes of the president to you it will doe noe 
harme, for I assure you idlenes breedeth vices, as well in gentells as in others: some- 
what afore that was touched. 

“ But as for you, poore Commoners, caste the paring of your fruite to your children 
as ye love your lyves; if they will grudge at this diet, let good stripes be their 
second service.” 

The treatise has been edited from two manuscripts, one of which is 
in private hands, and the other in the Harleian collection. The latter, 
(though not discovered by the editor until the printing had proceeded 
half-way,) supplies some defects existing (from wear of the paper) in the 
former: but both copies are so nearly alike, and so correspondent in their 
inaccuracies and imperfections, that it would be very desirable to finda 
more perfect manuscript,—an event which need not be despaired of. 





* This word is omitted, but should evidently be supplied, as in a few lines further on. 
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John Stowe the chronicler has left us the information that the original 
was in his hands, and that he presented a transcript, “ fair written,” to the 
Earl of Leicester, the author’s grandson, about the year 1562. ; 

The brotherhood of the Rosy Cross of Manchester have done well in 
presenting us with this editio princeps; but, should a more authentic 
manuscript occur, they will do still better to print a more readable edition, 
with the contractions extended, unmeaning capitals suppressed, and others, 
particularly to the name of God, furnished, the imperfections supplied, and 
the misreadings corrected. Of the last we have already pointed out 
several in our extracts: and (for the sake of the next edition) we will add 
some others that have occurred to us :— 


In page 8, line 16, for “ sufficientlie plentie,” read sufficient. 

P. 25, line 10, for “as,” read as to. a 

P. 28, in the passage “and that is not prodest or non decet,” for “not,” read “non. 

P. 35, line 5, for “your coialtie,” read you commonaltie. s 

Line 7, for “ trulie exercise,” read timelie exercise, as appears nine lines after. 

P. 37, “our alter apparant Adam,” these words are probably corrupted from “ our 
aller parent Adam,” i.e. Adam the parent of us all. 

P. 47, line 10, for “in a man,” read in a manner. : hy, ps 

P. 48, line 2, for “spirite,” read spirites; and in the same line, Sor “ gracious, 
read ungracious, as in the last line of the same page. 


In the same page occurs this sentence, with the bracketed suggestion 
of the editor :— ; 


“This is a sorrowful lowe [? lowing of cattle] above all beastlie sorrowes.” 


The word “ lowe” does not occur in the Harleian MS. We propose to 
read, This is a sorrow full of woe above all beastlie sorrowes. 

P. 51, line 20, for “adversity,” read diversity. 

P. 52, lin. penult., for “prince,” read price. (See line 14, p. 51.) 

P. 52, line 4, “by grace,”’ here means by grees, i.e. degrees or gradations. 

The “ payned sawce,” which in p. 30 the editor suggests to mean “ bread sauce, from 
the French pain ;” and in p. 54, where it occurs, “ Albeit this sawce be a little payned 
[? pained, hungered] at the firste,” we take to be simply from our English pain, 
i.e. seasoned with pain or trouble. 

In p. 63, where the Almighty Judge is supposed to address a good 
king after death, and it is printed,— 

“Wherefore come nowe to me and raigne with me my glorious knight and Xpen 
kinge, my deare son, my godhead, my singular beloved brother by the manhood, my 
verie fellowe in creacion of thy soule,”— 


we should evidently read “son by my godhead,” and “brother by my 
manhood.” 

These and other emendations which would probably occur, on an at- 
tentive perusal, to an editor less inclined to pay respect to the deformities 
of what is evidently a very faulty manuscript, will materially improve the 
next edition of “The Tree of Common Wealth.” 

We must not omit to state that the present edition has a careful biogra- 
phical summary of Edmund Dudley’s biography, written by Mr. Harland 
of Manchester, prefixed by way of introduction. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE—CONTINUATION *. 


Ir is a heavy walk to plod over a field of this extent. A field, said we, 
but we speak of a large farm of many fields. For, first, there is the German 
field loosely ploughed up from 1814 to 1848. Then there are the French 
champs from 1831 to 1833, 1834, 1834-7, and 1837-41. Then we have 
the Turkey field, 1828-41. Then the India wide enclosure, 1826-42. 
And, finally, England’s home parks from their being torn up by the Reform 
harrow in 1832 to 1834, 1837, 1839, 1841, all divided and subdivided by 
proper fences, into what in publication are called chapters; and as yet 
we are hardly half way through these volumes. We have not enu- 
merated United States prairies, nor Canadian wilds, nor Algerine coasts, 
nor Greek ruins, nor Egyptian sands, nor other remote regions or nearer 
localities, over which the ken of the historian has swept with omnivisionary 
coup @ ail; for sure we are that the walk of a gentleman must be suffi- 
ciently prolonged, if not tiresome, when we have picked our way over a 
very limited portion of this immense perambulation. 

Sir Archibald Alison is received by the public at large as one of the few 
great historical authors of the age, and as such is entitled to respectful 
treatment from the critic, and reviewer whether critic or not. But his 
principles are Tory, re-baptized Conservative, and ,hence he is exposed to 
all the severities of party animadversion,— 

* All his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learnt, and conned by rote 

To cast into his teeth ;— 
though impartial readers must allow that the spirit of fairness and mode- 
ration, and the desire to do justice, prevail throughout, and rule alike his 
statements and deductions. It is easy to discover blemishes. One maga- 
zine may attack Macaulay; another may deteriorate Alison; and if a 
well-read scholar would be at the trouble of the research, even Hallam’s 
“ Middle Ages” might come off with only middling eclat! We do not 
argue that we should be blind to shortcomings and imperfections; but 
simply that we ought to point them out with candour, not with asperity as 
if they had slapped our faces, and endeavour to draw the balance between 
them and the better qualities of the work before us. By so doing, we think, 
we shall find Alison not unworthy of his position as a historian, valuable 
for the present and future times. This judgment is formed on the weigh- 
ing of the pros and cons, and not casting favour into the one scale or 
prejudice into the other. 

Thus, we cannot entirely admire his plan. To carry on our simile,—by 
taking us backward and forward from one field into another, where the 
same personages are employed, hic et wbique, we are led into admired 
confusion both as relates to circumstances and dates. Say a Ministry, 
French or English matters not, who in one place we observe engaged on 
internal operations, and in another, simultaneously though distant, in 
foreign affairs, here at peace, there at war, and perhaps somewhere else 





« “History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L., &. Vols. V. to VIII.” 
(Blackwoods.) 
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intriguing or countermining, it is extremely difficult to identify the actors 
or clearly comprehend the course of the action. As the scenes are separated 
and played on other stages, it seems as if the performers were multiplied 
and the performances of different kinds; till the whole is conglomerated 
into a rather indistinct mass, the formation and ends of which it requires 
some trouble to ascertain and recognise. Clearness is sacrificed to classi- 
fication of themes. 

Sir Archibald’s patience in investigating, tracing through, and applying 
his facts, is exemplary; but it is not to be denied that his very industry and 
honesty of purpose betray him into prolixity, and frequently into tedious- 
ness. Nor are these slumberous components improved by the repetitions 
which accrue from the divisional practice to which our preceding remarks 
refer. Their best excuse is, that they are generally very short; and not 
amenable to the more damaging censure of a heavy style, to which objec- 
tion many portions of these volumes are amenable. 

Of lighter blots a somewhat annoying catalogue might be made out, 
such a catalogue as no errata of typographic blunders could obliterate, but 
mistakes in dates (the back-bone of all true histories), in names (hardly less 
important), and in the languages of modern affectation or classic quotation 
(of which there are far too many examples). As the publication wends its way 
through new editions, these ought to be carefully amended, and, therefore, 
we hold our pen and carp no more, except just to notice a little superfluous 
peep of vanity where the author allots four pages of the “ History of 
Europe”’ to an extract from a (no doubt wonderfully eloquent) speech he 
delivered at Glasgow on the subject of New Zealand emigrants (vol. vi. 
pp. 400—404), Yet we almost laugh at the peroration that “the mighty 
day of four thousand years is drawing to its close ; the sun of humanity has 
performed its destined course,” and that “ we stand on the verge of the 
great revolution of Time; the descendants of Japhet are about to dwell 
in the tents of Shem,” &c., &c. The people of St. Mungo might well be 
astonished and shout whilst they listened to an oration like this. 

But these, after all, are surface and removable specks ; a judicious revi- 
sion would remedy the most obvious of them; and the redundances re- 
quiring long inspiration and expiration might, by moderate compression, 
be condensed within. the limits of reasonable breathings. And all the really 
good, and useful, and instructive would remain. The solidity and depth 
which pervade the work cannot be destroyed by manner or small defects ; 
and the philosophical and comprehensive grasp of the author defy aught 
but a slight injury from such punctures as it has been our critical duty, in 
the service of truth, to inflict. If the study of the past can guide us aright 
in the knowledge and improvement of the present, and instil into us a 
providence against the dangers and evils of the future, these volumes will 
not have been written in vain. On the contrary, they are full of matter 
which merits the most earnest consideration of all who love their country, 
or deem the well-being of their fellow-creatures a great object of human 
devotion. 

With these preliminary suggestions, we proceed to notice some of the 
salient points revealed and commented upon by the writer; (merely to 
glance at all would need ten times our space ;) selecting such as suit closely 
for application to existing conditions. France and England furnish our 
views. 

In 1831 a series of revolutions had left France, that beautiful and fruitful 
country, in an abyss of social degradation and corruption not to be described, 
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hardly to be conceived. The abolition of the hereditary peerage, while it 
crushed many a detestable abuse, destroyed the medium which stood be- 
tween a despotic court and the masses, and gave all power and patronage 
unchecked to the government, whatever it might be, demagogue, imperial, 
royal, republican, or anarchical. Liberty had ruined freedom, Equality had 
destroyed independence, and Fraternity had suppressed friendship. Above 
there was an executive of some kind or other, but certainly selfish, rapa- 
cious and tyrannical. Below were the toiling or starving millions, un- 
screened from oppression by any intermediate class, for even the bour- 
geoisie were unable to lift up their heads. Louis Philippe had reached the 
throne for which he and his infamous ancestor had plotted, first through 
kindred blood, and then through political chicane. The situation of the 
lower orders was wretched in the extreme, and their sufferings put the lever 
into the hands of agitators; the sword, dagger, barricades, and infernal 
machines into those of conspirators and assassins. One of the effects of 
this state of things, prolific of after revolts and miseries, and, be it ever held 
in mind, the fruit of two successful revolutions, was the antagonism between 
masters and workmen, the employers and the employed, the prototypes 
of the strikes which at this day paralyse the energies and threaten the 
prosperity and safety of the British Empire. The social disorder was com- 
plete. The capitalist fought for his status, the labourer for his wages. 
Trade and commerce became fraudulent. The upper circles were deserted 
by all good feeling, the multitude were reduced to serfdom and beggary. 
Are we surprised at the consequences, the sanguinary Lyons insurrection, 
conspiracies in other parts, the Duchess of Berri’s romantic adventure, 
ending in a prison and more natural “confinement,” and, to crown the 
passing hour, the Paris rising against the very authority it had so lately 
exalted. The storming and slaughter at the cloister of St. Meri extinguished 
the movement in the smoke of Soult’s artillery and the bayonetting of 
several hundred barricade heroes ; and its liberal instigators, only too pru- 
dent to be its leaders, till they saw whether it promised to be triumphant 
or not, met at Lafitte’s, but instead of pronouncing to dethrone the King, 
as they had hoped, went up in grand deputation with loyal zeal to congra- 
tulate his Majesty on his victory. The justly famous but thoroughly 
French Arago, the republican Odillon Barrot, and the democratic Lafitte 
were appointed to this dastard and hypocritical mission ; and when we look 
back upon the whole violent and base transaction, we see but the rehearsal 
of a later convulsion, where success rewarded the other side, and, later still, 
where military force finished rebellious opposition, and blood streamed 
more profusely that on the 6th of June, 1832. And what is the lesson? 
At either turn what do we see? Discontent and discord, massacres and 
horrors ; no man secure in property or life; rulers and proletaires alike 
exposed to peril and death. Short-sighted mortals! we aim at great 
changes which are to confer privileges and happiness on millions: they 
are effected; the bubbles burst, and high and low, rich and poor, are 
rendered far more miserable than ever they were before their “‘ advanced 
opinions” instigated the overturning of old and invention of new ideas,— 
the opening of sluices, the deluge of the flood from which cannot be re- 
strained, or the direction of its torrents controlled, or the devastation of its 
whelming ocean mitigated amid the sacrifice of humanity and wreck of 
worlds. Well might the French poet exclaimn— 
“QO! Liberté cherie, en vain je te poursuis, 
Par tout je vois ton arbre, et nulle part tes fruits.” 
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The mastery gained on this occasion, the establishment of the entente 
cordiale, the marriage of a daughter with the King of Belgium, and other 
fortunate events, greatly strengthened the throne of Louis Philippe; but all 
was hollow within, much exceedingly “‘ rotten in the state of Denmark.” The 
entente cordiale begat the siege and surrender of Antwerp; like the battle 
of Navarino, a prodigious English mistake; but we were all agog for the 
reduction of expenditure, another dangerons national blunder when carried 
to excess, from the enfeebling of which we have had some narrow escapes, 
and for the reparation of which we have since dearly paid and are paying 
at this day. France increasing enormously in power, while, according to 
Mr. Alison, England has during the same time been declining in a similar 
ratio, this is not a pleasing contemplation for the patriot ; not to mention 
other contingencies which may readily arise. 

But, as we have observed, no achieved or accidental instances of good 
fortune could heal the inherent vice of the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
foundations of which were laid in treachery, and the consummation of which 
was accomplished by means of turbulent revolution. Insurrections, put 
down by energy and superior organization for the moment, were succeeded 
by the infinite creation of secret societies and conspiracies. Polish refugees 
were the principal propagandists in arranging these combinations, not so 
much in Paris, where natives could do the work, but in England, Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland as head-quarters, and managing the corres- 
pondence through all its wide ramifications. The revolution of July, 
though victorious, had within four short years utterly failed. Inter- 
mediately, the tragedies of Fieschi, Alibaud, and other pseudo-regicides, 
and the discovery of endless plots, which, without being suffered to explode, 
filled the prisons with hundreds or thousands of conspirators, shewed how 
uneasy lay the head that had usurped a crown. The Monitewr an- 
nounced that the King durst not leave his palace; when at the end he 
did leave it, as Mr, Smith, it was happily a ludicrous and not a bloody 
catastrophe, well befitting such a drama. Though hardly in unison with 
the dreadful and dreaded antecedents, the denowement was most appropriate 
for the chief actors, and the finale on the drop of the curtain over the 
Orleans dynasty a lesson to ambition and mankind. Previous to this, how- 
ever, the net-work associations of Young Italy, Young Poland, Young 
Germany, Young France, and Young Switzerland, had arisen with truly 
juvenile ardour, and a directing Committee sitting in Paris pulled the 
strings of Young Europe. Among the rest the Duchess of St. Leu (ex- 
Queen of Holland) and her son Prince Louis Napoleon, now Emperor of 
France, were not the least interested parties. The centre of their opera- 
tions was the Chateau of Avenburg, in the Canton of Berne, and the 
Strasburg failure, which a slight turn might have made a success, was the 
result of one of their efforts to change the order of things. Louis Philippe 
sought peace at any price, and the accumulation of wealth and political in- 
fluence in his family was an object pursued with unabated zeal and false - 
pretences. He courted popularity at all hazards, and by lenity to Prince 
Louis, the pensioning of Murat’s widow, the transport of the remains of 
Buonaparte from St. Helena to the Invalides, and other steps in the same 
line, he fostered those ideas Napoleonic which have seated his successor on 
an imperial throne. Yet he fell before another foe. Corruption and venality 
were exhausted, and the sixth volume leaves him, in medias res, 1840, 
after the failure of the ill-concerted and premature Boulogne expedition and 
the lodgement of its leader in the fortress of Ham. We have a strong and 
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not altogether an ignorant suspicion that Louis Napoleon was first seduced 
into this attempt by false representations proceeding from the French 
government, then sold by moneyed agents in the City of London, and 
lastly, betrayed both in France and England into the power of those who 
feared his projects. Future history will develope the true character of the 
machinations which brought about the farce of the tame Eagle, and marked 
a more romantic, not to say ridiculous, epoch in the destiny of Napoleon’ 
the Third than perhaps ever occurred in the career of so extraordinary a 
personage, and which nevertheless largely conduced to his wonderful 
elevation. 

Our author, almost pari passu, classes the English Reform measure 
with the effects of the French Revolution. The disgraceful assault on the 
Duke of Wellington, 1832, he compares with the infamous proceedings of 
the brute strength which revelled more fiercely in foreign parts, among 
French, Spaniards, and Neopolitans, whose sudden acquisition of political 
power, not moderated by the correction of the British mind, led to such 
fatal results. The Reform disappointed alike the gloomy fears of its 
opponents and the rose-coloured auguries of its supporters. It neither 
prostrated the country nor cheapened the quartern loaf; it neither over- 
threw the aristocracy nor established the purity of election; but it laid 
the foundation for the further changes now promised and in progress. The 
issue belongs to an all-wise and almighty Providence. We enter not 
into the politics which time is to evolve. The first reformed Parliament 
supplies a copious theme for Sir Archibald’s animadversions. The debate 
on the Address lasted nine nights. ‘‘ Wordiness was its grand charac- 
teristic ;’’ and “if (he says) there is anything more than another which 
wears out the patience and cools the fervour of political ambition, it is a 
copious effusion of words.” ‘‘Immense was the good done by radical 
reformers, though not in the way they intended, by the interminable 
speeches in which they indulged; they at once disappointed the hopes of 
the revolutionists, and proved their own incapacity for real business or the 
lead in any rational assembly. Even the constituencies for whose special 
edification these effusions were intended, were worn out by their length ; 
they began to fear that they would see realized on this side of the Atlantic 
the condition often described in the records of the American Congress, 
in these words,—‘ Mr, M. got possession of the floor on Tuesday night, 
and it is expected he will keep it during the remainder of the week.’” 
Has the evil worn itself out? We are afraid not, for however the House 
may vote, verbiage prevails as the order of the day, and empty vessels 
continue to make most noise. 

Ministers, though the elect of Reform, resisted the wholesale innovations 
which were pressed upon them by their quondam followers; and, thus 
provoked, the Radical and Romish factions separated from them, became 
hostile, and a second Reform and Repale began to clamour for change. 
The latter, after an abominable combustion, giving great power into very 
dangerous hands, paralyzing England, and augmenting the wretchedness 
of Ireland, sank into the grave with its great agitator, O'Connell. The 
former, gradually diminishing in force in England, found a point d’apput 
(which it yet holds) in Scotland; and our author frequently insists 
on a peculiar view of our Parliamentary decisions, viz. that while English 
majorities have been conservative, the balance against them has been 
turned by Irish Romanists and Scottish Radicals. 

~ Robert Peel’s brief administration (1835-6) was ousted by the same 
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means, conducted by Lord John Russell, who then, as more recently, 
shewed himself a master in the device of Motions or Resolutions to over- 
throw a Cabinet and get into their place. On the 30th of March his 
Lordship moved— * 

“That the House do resolve itself into a committee of the whole House, to consider 
the temporalities of the Church of Ireland, with the view of applying any surplus of 
the revenues not required for the spiritual care of its members-to the general education 
of all classes of the people, without distinction of religious persuasion.” This motion 
was most skilfully devised by the able leader of the Opposition for the object in view. It 
merely assumed indirectly, without expressing it, a power in the legislature to deal with 
Irish Church property, a principle which he knew Sir R. Peel could not concede, but 
which, nevertheless, would command the support of all the parties, and sections of parties, 
which might be expected to coalesee against his administration. The Irish Catholics, 
ascertained by experience to hold the balance in the House of Commons in their hands, 
were seen to give it their unanimous and zealous support ; the Dissenters would join 
their ranks from hostility to the common enemy, the Church of England ; the Radicals, 
from enmity to. any government, and a desire to get in the point of the revolutionary 
wedge into our national institutions. Thus, from different motives, all classes of the 
Opposition might be expected to join in support of this motion, and the great problem 
which ambition is ever ready to solve in representative states was solved,—viz., to find 
a question upon which parties the most at variance can unite without compromising 
their own consistency.” 


In 1859 we have witnessed this identical game as cleverly played over 
again. In both cases the ejection of the existing and the substitution of 
a new ministry was the result; and, curiously enough, in both instances 
Lord John became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, as Sydney 
Smith styled him, the “ Lycurgus of the Lower House ;” in the last, how- 
ever, sharing the toil and station with his colleague and superior in the 
Cabinet, Lord Palmerston. 

The Municipal Reform Bill was the first important measure of Lord 
Melbourne’s government, and we would recommend the author’s argument 
on this question as applicable to any National Reform Bill which may 
come under the cognizance of the next session of Parliament. 

Leaving this revolutionary period, we have breathing space to glance at 
the happy accession of our exemplary Queen, her auspicious marriage, the 
wise introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, and the growing prosperity 
of the empire. 

Our author, however, enters into the sources of weakness which lurk 
under this seeming, and speculates on the bearings of the different races 
of which our population (and other peoples’) are compounded. The 
Anglo-Saxon character (we are assured), however liable to sudden fits of 
violence, bordering for the time on national insanity (thank Heaven the fit 
commonly lasts only for a short time!), is in general, and when it gets time 
to cool, essentially of a practical character. The fervid temperament of 
the Scotch and Irish is different; like the French, it is frequently disposed 
to run all the hazards of speculation and fundamental change. But the 
natural disposition of the majority of the English, and of nearly the whole 
rural population, is abhorrence of theoretical innovation, but passion for 
practical improvement. This the writer considers to be our sheet-anchor, 
and if it were rigidly true, it would be our salvation from injury or wreck 
in many a tempest: we have only to pray that its influence may always 
be timeous enough and powerful enough to protect us from serious disaster 
or overwhelming ruin. 

In two years more, 1839, trades-unions and strikes, Chartism and 
Ribbonism, had extended to such a pitch as to distract the country, and 
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grow a standing menace to the common weal. Calamitous in themselves, 
and still more deplorable as indicating a diseased and suffering state of the 
social body, such combinations, though the natural resource of the weak 
against the strong, the poor against the rich, and the oppressed against 
the oppressors, (known to all countries in all ages,) and often rendering 
beneficial services to society, are nevertheless to be deprecated by all the 
wise and philanthropic. For their certain tendency, the very condition of 
their existence, is to bring the numbers under the guidance and domination 
of the crafty designers, probably remarkable for their talents and ambition, 
selfish in their aims, and unscrupulous in their conduet. The warmest 
friends to the labourer and the workmen, among whom we rank ourselves 
not the least earnest and sincere, must arrive at the conclusion that strikes 
never did and never can do them any good. Their parasites are enriched 
at their expense, publicans thrive as their leaders, (the house of one in 
Westminster at the time of this writing is crowded with customers in spite 
of laws, from night to morn, as well as from morn to dewy eve, and 
his profits are immense,) secretaries are enabled to live like princes, in 
perpetuity, while their misguided vassals starve—starve, not only while 
the struggle lasts, but for years to come, deluded of their little home com- 
forts, the prey of over-laden pawnbrokers, encumbered with debts, ihe 
victims of a contest which has altered all their industrial habits, and 
destroyed their self-respect. And thousands of these poor men are un- 
willing sacrifices to a false shame, stirred up and kept inflamed by their 
mercenary deluders. They would fain retreat if they could; but they and 
their wives and children are held to the fatal bond by bad example, and 
even coercion, which drives into the snare those who manifest a reluctance 
to follow. 

One of the strangest features in schemes of socialism and trades-union 
strikes, is the attempt of the democracy of unskilled labour to be put on an 
equal footing with the aristocracy (so we may term them) of skilled labour. 
This monstrous shape of equality is indeed a strike at every excellence and 
thirst for fair consideration in man. It is of no use to acquire the power 
of earning ten shillings a day, and so by economy rising to independence, 
if you must be content with five, the wages of a feeble or incompetent 
fellow-craft. Neither need you cultivate intellect, when ignorance or 
stupidity are entitled to the same encouragement and reward. In short, 
national education may as well be left alone, if the crop to the barren 
moor is to be as rich as to the fertile arable land. 

By a view like that which ascribed the Goodwin Sands to Tenterden 
steeple, Sir Archibald attributes the necessity for the Income Tax to the 
enactment of the Penny Postage; but we cannot agree to lay the blame of 
this impost on Rowland Hill, who we believe to be as (if not more) innocent 
of it‘as Mr. Gladstone. The dire scourge of direct taxation, as Sir Robert 
Peel denominates that species of rod, must be looked for elsewhere ; but we 
are not about to seek the cause or causes. For, indeed, we have brought our 
lucubrations for this month very nearly to a close: the Austrian occupation 
of Bologne and the French of Rome; the wars in Algeria; the affairs in the 
East, including the politics of Turkey, Greece, and Egypt; the revolt in 
Canada, and the episode of the United States; India discussed in two hun- 
dred pages; the arguments about Free Trade, nay, even the proceedings 
of the Anti-Corn-Law-League, and its disruption of the great Tory party, 
deserted by its leader, Sir Robert Peel, each and all must we leave not 
only untold, but altogether untouched, And more, for which we claim 
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some credit, we have fearfully avoided the labyrinth of the Currency ques- 
tion, into which Sir Archibald vehemently pushes his readers, forgetful of 
its cruel intricacies and the conflict of opinion whether there is any way 
out of it, or not. Won nobis componere lites. Even with the sharpest 
sword of the critic we feel incompetent to the exploit of cutting the Gordian 
knots of figures, and assertions, and contradictions, which goto make up 
this primest puzzle of puzzling political economy. 

And here, for the present, we bid good-bye to a very conscientious histo- 
torian, and in conclusion, repeat our judgment that he strenuously en- 
deavours to be impartial ; that if his opinions are biassed, he does not allow 
them to colour or alter facts, and that he is producing a deservedly stand- 
ard work; though we are not blind to its defects in arrangement, prolixity 
and inelegance in style, and a considerable number of careless blemishes 
which require correction in any future editions. History to be truly valua- 
ble must be accurate in lesser matters, ss well as clear-sighted, elevated, 
impressive, and just in the statement of important affairs. The root must 
be diligent research, the culture careful comparison, the gathering severe 
truthfulness, the product faithful storing, and the whole will be a tree to 
flourish in its growth, fruitful and serviceable to the living time, and sure 
to bloom in future ages an honour to the planter, and an enduring benefit 
to succeeding generations. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


Lrxe other matters, which, though good in themselves, have the ill fate 
to become a fashion, respect for medieval men and their times bids fair, in 
some hands, to be overdone. “There is,” says the wise man, “a time for 
all things,” but we hardly think this matter-of-fact nineteenth century is 
the time for a continuation of the Acta Sanctorum, yet we have the attempt 
made. 

Of the great names that the revival in literature has brought before us, 
no one is more conspicuous than that of Becket, the archbishop of the 
twelfth century. His history and his tragic end employed the pens of 
more than a score of authors in or near his own day, and the theme has 
been taken up by modern scholars both here and abroad. France and 
Germany have furnished admiring biographers, and our own literature has 
now for some years enjoyed the advantage of a calm and temperate view of 
the struggle between Church and State in the reign of the first Plantagenet 
from the pen of a Regius Professor, whose work* is too well known to need 
eulogium, The accounts of all the contemporary writers are therein fully 
and fairly analyzed, and the archbishop is exhibited as not entirely a saint, 
but still farther removed from a hypocrite or a traitor,—if not a martyr, at 
least an honest and courageous man. 

To this view most men of the present day might be expected to sub- 
scribe, though we have recently noticed the attempts of three very Liberal 
writers to set Becket in a far less favourable light»; but it by no means 





* Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By Arthur P. Stanley, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury. Third Edition, 1857. 
> See Gent. Mac., May, 1859, p. 459, et seg. ; and July, 1859, p. 133. 
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satisfies the author of the latest work on the subject (a recent convert we 
believe, and therefore more Roman than Rome itself*), who insists on 
seeing nothing but a Saint where ordinary men see only a common mortal, 
with no particular indications of the “‘ odour of sanctity” about him. This 
is especially the case in the early part of Becket’s career, of which hawk- 
ing, hunting, and fighting formed very conspicuous parts, but Mr. Morris 
refuses to perceive anything fatal to his theory in it, and brings his hero 
triumphantly through by remarking,— 

“If there were occasions when he shewed more of the statesman and courtier than 
of the dutiful son of the Church, these instances were but few in number, and not of 
such a character as to overthrow our conclusion that St. Thomas, though as yet no 
saint according to the high and heroic estimate of the Church, still shewed in his diffi- 
cult position.as chancellor the material of which saints are made.” 


This avowal is not perhaps very surprising from a writer who “is 
proud of feeling the most entire sympathy with the Saint and his cause,” 
but it furnishes a needful explanation of his assertion that “‘ he has not 
recorded one word that he did not consider to be borne out by the ancient 
authorities.” Our idea is, that this thorough-going partisan has suffered 
his preconceived opinions to warp his judgment, and that thus he has seen 
in his authorities, what he wished to see, and nothing else. 

Still, as this very dull book is dated from the “ Bishop’s House, North- 
ampton,’’ we suppose we must accept it as giving the modern Romish 
view of Becket and his cause, and as a specimen of that view we cite the 
explanation of the cases in which immunity from secular judgment was 
claimed—the point, it will be remembered, on which the quarrel between 
the king and the archbishop broke out, though Mr. Morris maintains that 
this “attack upon the liberties of the clergy” was merely a vent for the 


personal hostility that Henry entertained against his former favourite :— 


“The most important of the cases of ecelesiastical trials for crimes, of which Henry 
made use in his attack on that provision of the common law of Christendom that 
enacted the immunity of the clergy from secular jurisdiction, was the case of Philip de 
Brois, of which we have the accounts of five writers. He was a canon of Bedford, who 
had ‘been accused of the murder of a soldier ; and having been canonically tried in the 
diocesan court of Lincoln, had been acquitted. Simon Fitz-Peter, one of the king’s 
itinerant justices at Dunstable, attempted to bring him to aecount before his own 
court ; on which Philip, losing his temper, insulted the justice. Simon forthwith went 
to London, and laid the case before Henry, who fell into one of his usual fits of rage, 
and swore his favourite oath, that he would hold every insult to his officer as offered to 
himself. The king ordered the trial to be held; but St. Thomas, who was present, re- 
sisting the summons of a cleric before a lay court, offered to try him at Canterbury ; 
and the king, most reluctantly consenting, deputed several bishops and barons as the 
archbishop’s assessors. Philip pleaded that he had already been tried and acquitted 
of the graver offence ; but he acknowledged the insults to the justice. The court held 
the first plea good; and for the minor offence inflicted the very severe sentence of for- 
feiture of the revenues of his stall for two years to the treasury, and that he should 
make satisfaction in the ordinary humiliating manner to the insulted magistrate. The 
king complained of the sentence; and when the bishops had declared that they had 
punished Philip above his deserts for the sake of peace and the king’s honour, he ex- 
claimed, with his usual temper, ‘By God’s eyes, Par les Oilz Deu,’ as his Norman 
oath ran, ‘you shall swear that you have not spared him because he was a cleric.’ 
They were ready to take the oath required; but the king proceeded further by sum- 
moning the council of Westminster. 

“Unhappily this was not the only case in which the scandalous conduct of some 
members of the clergy gave the king a pretext for his attack upon the Church. Fitz- 
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Stephens mentions two more. One was a cleric of Worcestershire, who was accused of 
having violated a young lady, and murdered her father. St. Thomas caused his bishop 
to keep him in custody, lest he should fall into the hands of the king’s justices. The 
sentence upon this prisoner is not recorded; we are not even told whether he was 
ultimately found guilty. The punishment inflicted upon the other cleric is very ter- 
rible. He had stolen a silver chalice from one of the archbishop’s churches in London, 
St. Mary in foro. The king wanted him to be tried by the secular power; but St, 
Thomas degraded him, and, to please the king, he was also branded. 

“This sad catalogue is concluded by one other case. A priest of the diocese of 
Salisbury was accused of murder; and on his trial before his diocesan, on the accusers 
failing to prove their case against him, he was put to the ordeal, and being unsuc- 
cessful, he was sentenced by the bishop, on St. Thomas’s recommendation, to be de- 
graded, deprived of his benefices, and confined for life in a monastery of strict penance. 
Herbert, who tells this, also alludes to the sentence of banishment having followed de- 
gradation in the case of some other clerical delinquent. 

“ Degradation involves the total loss of every ecclesiastical privilege and immunity, 
and the degraded cleric becomes as amenable to secular tribunals as any layman. This 
sentence seems to have’ been freely inflicted for grave offences, if we may judge by the 
cases before us. In examining them, to judge how far they justify the assertion fre- 
quently made of the corrupt state of the clergy of the time, it must in fairness be re- 
marked, that they are taken from all parts of England, and that they are drawn from 
an exceedingly numerous body of men; for the clergy of England at that time was a 
far greater body than the secular and regular clergy of any country in Europe now. 
In all we have five cases recorded. In the first we have a priest accused of murder, and 
insult to a judge; he is acquitted of the first charge, and severely punished for the 
second. In the second case we have an accusation of rape and murder; but the issue 
of the trial has not reached us. Sacrilegious theft, in the third case, was punished by 
degradation and branding. The accusation of murder in the fourth is unsustained by 
evidence ; and the man, who in our time would be acquitted, was subjected to an ordeal, 
which resulted in a sentence of degradation, deprivation, and imprisonment for life. In 
the last case we hear only of a sentence of degradation and banishment. 

“We cannot accuse of laxity a body by some few members of which vice is com- 
mitted, but only that in which it passes unpunished; and certainly if the cases we have 
given prove the existence of vice, they prove also the severity of the punishment that 
followed, even in an excessive degree of rigour. It was not, therefore, because eccle- 
siastical immunity had become a shelter for criminals that the king was induced to 
attempt its overthrow; his hatred of it arose because it placed a limit to his despotic 
power.”—(pp. 91—94.) 

Commending this explanation to our readers for what it is worth, we 
may pass on to a passage concerning the good town of Northampton, with 
which it appears that the author is officially connected. Whether it may 
be acceptable there we know not; but if it should be, the ancient borough 
is greatly changed from what it was in the days of Elizabeth, when it ori- 
ginated the “vain Prophesyings” that so disturbed the queen and Arch- 
bishop Parker 4, and not without cause, as threatening trouble to the Esta- 
blishment that they had so lately restored :— 


“The following day, Tuesday, the 13th of October [1164], was one of great moment 
in the life of St. Thomas, in the history of the Church in England, and, it might be 
added, of the town in which these great events happened ; for it is owing to the heroism 
of St. Thomas on that day shewn at Northampton, that the diocese of which that old 
town is now the see has been placed under his patronage. The town yet bears traces 
of its ancient devotion to St. Thomas in its hospital and its well, which bear his name ; 
and the very castle in its ruins is revered by a Catholic, not for its olden glories and 
royal pageantry, but because it was hallowed by the trial of St. Thomas. . The blessed 
saint cannot but look down with favour on the scene of the struggle, which he called, 
after St. Paul and the early martyrs, ‘fighting with beasts;’ especially since it has 
been placed under his protection by the Rome that he loved, by the Holy Apostolic See 
whose champion he there was. 





4 Soames’s Elizabethan Religious History, 160, 226. 
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“It was the anniversary of the solemn day when all England had assembled in West- 
minster Abbey, and St. Thomas had translated the relics of St. Edward the Confessor, 
The festival of the 13th of October is the dearer to us from the association of St. Thomas 
with the great Saint we then venerate, whether we think of him at Westminster doing 
honour to St. Edward, or at Northampton bearing his witness for the Church and for 
Christ.”—(pp. 128, 129.) 


The Council at Northampton (of which this is the opening passage), the 
flight of Becket, his exile, his letters to the pope and to the king, and his 
eventual return to England, are all told in a strain that fails to convince us 
that he was a Saint, or anything like it. We see an ill-treated man, we 
allow, but if patience and forgiveness of injuries are any part of a truly 
Christian character, we must confess that he falls far below the standard. 
His biographer says that his letters to the king were of “‘ the gentlest and 
most conciliatory character.” Of this the reader may judge for himself, as 
here is a specimen of one of them :— 


“You are my liege lord, and as such I owe you my counsels; you are my son in the 
Spirit, and I am bound to chasten and correct you. ..... Let my lord, therefore, if it 
please him, listen to the counsels of his subject, to the warnings of his Bishop, and to 
the chastisements of his father. And first, let him for the future abstain from all com- 
munion with schismatics. It is known almost to the whole world with what devotion 
your Majesty formerly received our lord the pope, and what attachment you mani- 
fested to the See of Rome; and also what respect and deference were shewn you in re- 
turn. Forbear, then, my lord, as you value your soul, to withdraw from that see its 
just rights. Remember, moreover, the profession you made to my predecessor at your 
coronation, and which you deposited in writing upon the altar at Westminster, respect- 
ing the rights and liberties of the Church in England. Be pleased also to restore to 
the see of Canterbury, from which you received your consecration, the rank which it 
held in the time of your predecessors and mine; together with all its possessions, its 
villages, castles, and farms, and whatever else has been taken by violence, either from 
myself or my dependents, lay as well as clerical. And further, allow us to return in 
peace and quietness to the free discharge of our duties. 

“Should your Majesty be pleased to act in this manner, you will find me prepared 
to serve you as a beloved lord and king, faithfully and devotedly, with all my might, 
in whatsoever I am able,—saving the honoar of God and of the Roman Church, and 
saving my order. But otherwise, know for certain that you shall feel the vengeance 
of God.”’—(pp. 177, 8.) 


Mr. Morris’s comment on this letter is rather remarkable, and will hardly 
gain general acceptance :— 

“ A sharp answer to this letter proved to the archbishop that the king’s heart was 
not by any such measures to be softened towards him. These three extracts of letters 
have been given, not only on account of their importance as the hearty efforts of the 
Saint for reconciliation before he proceeded to stronger measures, but also that they 
may leave upon the reader’s mind the impression which the perusal of the whole cor- 
respondence would produce, that the archbishop never resorted to vigorous remedies 
before every effort to render them unnecessary had been made without effect.”— 


(p. 178.) 


The failure of anything like saintly bearing of injuries was particularly 
conspicuous on Becket’s return, and there is something very revolting in 
his proceeding to the extremity of excommunication against the bishops, 
who, as be well knew, were mere instruments in the hands of the king. 
Such vehemence, though it does not justify, certainly prepares us to read 
of his violent end; and it seems quite a natural conclusion, when at 
last we come to “ The Birthday,” or what Professor Stanley, with plain 
common sense and feeling, calls “the murder of Becket.”” The two ac- 
counts are worth comparing together, that it may be seen how a most 
graphic, yet minutely accurate account, on the one hand, and a dull, prosy, 
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half-intelligible narration on the other, may be drawn up from the same 
sources. 

In his Historical Memorials, Professor Stanley briefly alludes tq the 
alleged miracles at the tomb of the martyr, but on this point our author 
has the advantage of him. He not only recounts, with apparent belief, 
the contents of Benedict’s two volumes, but adds new miracles from hitherto 
unpublished documents in convents at Rome, one of which is wondrously 
like the ancient tale of Earl Godwin choked by a morsel of bread, and 
another gives but a poor idea of medieval surgery. Legends, too, he pro- 
duces, in abundance, but, with a strange want of faith, not to be expected in 
him, he ventures to pronounce one of them “ improbable.” 

But if the miracles of the saint are numerous, equally so are the relics 
that have come down to us, beside the store that was destroyed at the Re- 
formation. Our author gives a list, of which we subjoin the substance, as 
the latest statistics on the subject of the “ ewltys of St. Thomas :”— 


“The devotion to St. Thomas spread very rapidly. The earliest known representa- 
tion of the Saint is executed in mosaic, in the church of Monreale, near Palermo, built 
by William the Good, king of Sicily, who began its erection in the very year St. Thomas 
was canonised, The king married Princess Jane of England, daughter of our Henry II, 
who arrived in Sicily in the year 1177. 

“In the cathedral at Anagni are preserved a full set of very beautiful vestments, 
given in the year 1200 by Pope Innocent III.; and on one of the dalmatics, amongst 
some representations of other English saints, is the martyrdom of St. Thomas. The 
local tradition is very strong that the Saint came thither in person during his exile ; 
and an altar in the crypt, which has been removed to form a burial-place for the 
canons, is stated to be that on which he used to celebrate. In the choir-chapel an in- 
scription on a picture, which may once have formed the door of a treasury, tells us that 
in 1325 they possessed a relic of him. 

“In the convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame at Namur, his martyrdom is repre- 
sented on a mitre which formerly belonged to the celebrated Cardinal James de Vitry, 
the director and biographer of blessed Mary of Oignies, which he left in 1244 to the 
abbey of Oignies, whence at the death of the last prior they passed to Namur. 

“The first altar erected to him in Belgium was in the monastery of St. Laurence at 
Litge, by Abbot Eveline, ‘for the love which he bore him, as he studied with him at 
Paris.’ In Rome, the earliest altar known to have been raised in his honour is that in 
the chapel dedicated to him in the crypt or confession of the church of St. Alexius on 
the Aventine, which was consecrated, in 1218, by Pelagius, Cardinal-Bishop of Albano, 
who placed therein some of his relics, together with those of several other saints. 
There is a fine relic at Veroli, preserved in a very handsome bust decorated by a canon 
of the church two centuries ago. A chasuble of the Saint is at Courtrai, a chasuble and 
chalice are preserved at Dixmude, and a set of vestments at Sens; his Eminence Car- 
dinal Wiseman has a mitre, and an apparel for an amice is at Erdington, both from 
the same treasury. Vast numbers of other relics have been honoured in different 
churches, but no longer survive the various storms which have assailed religion. The 
ring which he wore when he was martyred was among the relics at Glastonbury: a 
hair-shirt was shewn in a reliquary in the English College at Douay, a small part in 
the abbey of Liesse, another in St. Victor’s at Paris; a bone of his arm in the great 
church of St. Waldetrude at Mons; his chalice in the great nunnery of Bourbourg ; 
his mitre and linen dipped in his blood at St. Bertin’s at St. Omer; the rochet that he 
wore at his martyrdom was in the abbey of St. Martin, commonly called St. Judoc’s ; 
vestments in many other monasteries in the Low Countries. 

“ Perhaps the most interesting relics which remain are those at St. Mary Major’s at 
Rome. Baronius says that the Cardinal Legates, Albert and Theodwine, brought back 
with them a portion of the pavement on which his brain had been scattered, and his 
tunic stained with blood, and that they were then placed in that church.”—(pp. 388 
—390.) 


Those who would pursue this subject farther will find in the Historical 
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Memorials (pp. 180—183) many additional particulars, though not told in 
the same tone; and in our own pages® the mention of a sword found in 
posséssion of the Templars on their suppression, which was said to be the 
one with which the archbishop was slain. 

Becket’s shrine at Canterbury has been already described by Professor 
Stanley, and therefore our author’s account of it need not detain us; but 
we learn from him that its destruction— 


* placed St.Thomas in a peculiar position amongst the saints, as the protector of 
every effort to resist the spirit of King Henry VIII. and his successors in all their 
attempts to exercise an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Church. 

“The great Dr, Milner regarded him as the patron of his district ; and at the prayer 
of that Bishop’s successor in a part of his charge, the present Pope has declared 
St. Thomas the patron of the diocese of Northampton. The English hospital in Rome 
was under his invocation, and the college which has succeeded to it is under the same 
august patronage; and its members, in common with their brethren, have so far trod- 
den in his footsteps, that Cardinal Baronius is naturally led, when speaking of the 
Saint, to allude to the martyrs who have followed him in England. 

“ The following fact shews the devotion towards this great Saint which was enter- 
tained in the colleges abroad, whence the ‘Seminary priests,’ as Missionaries-Apostolic 
were called, proceeded. In 1599, the Cardinals Borghese and Farnese received from 
Pope Clement VIII. power over all the English seminaries, and amongst other matters, 
the concession of two festivals to each of them with the privileges of the feasts of the 
Blessed Trinity and St. Thomas, as celebrated in the English college at Rome. It is 
remarkable that the five seminaries in different parts of Europe, choosing in the second 
place various great English saints, unanimously named in the first instance St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. He is usually called the Protector of the English secular clergy ; and 
though no document of the Holy See is extant expressly ordaining this, he has been 
mentioned as such in recent rescripts. But the most venerable body of whom St. 
Thomas is the patron is the Sacred Congregation of Ecclesiastical Immunities, which 
assembles every year on his festival and at his altar, and at whose petition the late 
Pope Gregory XVI. made his feast of double rite for the States of the Church. At the 
instance of the Cardinal Duke of York, Pope Benedict XIV. gave leave for all eccle- 
siastics of the English nation, wherever they might be living, to keep his festival as a 
double of the second class with an octave; and previously to these decrees Pope 
Urban VIII. had granted to all English people the power of celebrating the octave, 
notwithstanding its occurrence at a season when, by the ordinary rubrics, it would be 
forbidden. And finally, Pope Pius IX., by a rescript of the 12th of July, 1857, has 
confirmed the celebration of the festival as a double of the first class with an octave, 
the rite with which it has been observed in England from time immemorial.”— 
(pp. 393—395.) 


The remarks of the Professor on the destruction of the shrine are such 
as to commend themselves, we should think, even to thoughtful Romanists ; 
some such are known to have regarded the Canterbury pilgrimage as an 
evil, five hundred years ago. The site remains a vacant space, with the 
marks of the violence of the destruction even yet visible on the broken 
pavement, and this is the lesson that that vacant space has to teach us :— 


“Tt is not only a sign of the violent convulsion through which the Reformation was 
effected, but it is a sign also, if we could so tuke it, of what the Neformation has 
effected for us, and what duties it has laid upon us. If one of the ancient pilgrims 
were to rise again, and look in vain for the object of his long devotion, he would think 
that we were men without religion. So, in like manner, when the Gentile conqueror 
entered the Holy of Holies, and looked round, and saw that there was no graven image 
or likeness of anything on earth or in heaven, he marvelled at the ‘ vacant sanctuary,’ 
as of a worship without a God. Yet Pompey in the Temple of Jerusalem, and the 
ancient pilgrim in Canterbury Cathedral, would be alike mistaken. It is true that a 
void has been created—that the Reformation often left, as here in the old sanctuary of 
the Cathedral, so on a wider scale in the hearts of men, a vacancy aud a coldness 
which it is useless to deny, though easy to explain, and, to a certain point, defend. 
But 7 vacancy—this natural result of every great convulsion of the human mind— 
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is one which it is our own fault if we do not fill up, in the only way in which it can be 
filled up ; not by rebuilding what the Reformers justly destroyed, nor yet by disparag- 
ing the better qualities of the old saints and pilgrims, but by a higher worship of God, 
by a more faithful service of man, than was then thought possible. In proportion to 
our thankfulness that ancient superstitions are destroyed, should be our anxiety that 
new light, and increased zeal, and more active goodness should take their place. Our 
pilgrimage cannot be Geoffrey Chaucer’s, but it may be John Bunyan’s. In that true 
‘Pilgrim’s Way’ to a better country, we have all of us to toil over many a rugged hill, 
over many a dreary plain, by many opposite and devious paths, cheering each other by 
all means, grave and gay, till we see the distant towers. In that pilgrimage and pro- 
gress towards all things good, and wise, and holy, Canterbury Cathedral, let us humbly 
trust, may still have a part to play: although it is no longer the end in the long jour- 
ney, it may still be a stage in our advance; it may still enlighten, elevate, sanctify, 
those who come within its reach; it may still, if it be true to its high purpose, win 
for itself, in the generations which are to come after us, a glory more humble, but not 
less excellent, than when a hundred thousand worshippers lay prostrate before the 
shrine of its ancient hero.’’— (Historical Memorials, pp. 245, 246.) 


Anything that we could add would but weaken the effect of this elo- 
quent passage, in which all the force of truth is conveyed in all the grace 
of poetry. 





OLD ALGERINE CAPTIVES. 


PropaBty no old and important city has undergone such marvellous 
physical and moral changes within the space of half-a-century as ‘‘ Algiers 
the warlike.” All the world knows the strange brilliant Algiers of to-day * 





* The following passage from “ Algiers in 1857,” by the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, is 
sufficiently apposite for quotation here. It is descriptive of the Place Royale of French 
Algiers :—‘“ A man need not be an artist to enjoy the scene living and moving on the 
Place Royale; figures as varying and new to him as those of a kaleidoscope are pre- 
sented to his delighted gaze whichever way he turns it. The picture is a perpetual 
feast to the eye; men of all countries meet here at all hours of the day, clad in every 
imaginable costume, from the garb of Old Gaul to that of the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
from the bornous of the Sahara to the cocked hat and epaulets of martial France. Here 
may be seen grand Turks whose heads are surmounted by turbans as broad as their 
shoulders ; Muftis or Mahometan judges buried in the endless folds of their white head- 
gear, which, from its evenness and precision, resembles a mighty cotton-ball wrought 
and wound in Manchester: the Algerine Jew in his purple and gold suit, with patent 
leather high-heeled shoes, white stockings to the knee, and an amber-headed cane in 
his hand, of all coxcombs the greatest ; princes of the land, with hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; French ladies in the last full fashion of the Parisian season ; 
negresses in a cotton wrap of scrimpy dimensions, with unclad piccaninies slung and 
pouched like young ’possums at their back; and, lastly, fair Mauresques, enveloped in 
snowy attire, who, were it not for the beautiful eyes whose sparkle cannot be veiled, 
might be mistaken for ghosts passing to and fro silently and mysteriously among the 
human crowd, but taking no part in its affairs. Amid this motley group you seat your- 
self under the shade of an orange-tree, and a venerable Moor, whose beard and benign 
countenance might aptly represent that of Father Abraham, and whose garb is that of 
Dives himself, places himself by your side, tucks up his legs, and in the enjoyment of a 
pipe, seeks to forget the hardships of his fallen race. The Arab of the Desert and the 
Kabyle of the mountains are lying at full length on the ground within a few yards of 
you, and display a set of limbs worthy of Hercules himself. Suddenly a sound strikes 
on the ear which attracts their earnest attention ; the Arab and the Kabyle spring to 
their legs, and the Moor, lowering his pipe, blows out a last whiff in deference to the 
call. It is the cry of the Muezzin summoning the faithful to prayer: and if ever a 
Mussulman is roused from his habitual lethargy, it is to obey the law of his Prophet— 
he washes in haste and hurries to the mosque.” 


Gent. Mae. Vox. CCVIIL. ZZ 
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—the capital of a French colony, and the already fashionable winter resort 
of English invalids. All the world knows, moreover, that for long weary 
centuries Algiers was an abominable nest of atrocious pirates, who avowedly 
lived and throve in desperate defiance of the laws of God and man, by 
preying on the property and persons of Christians of every nation without 
distinction. From time to time the leading maritime countries of Europe 
attacked Algiers with a view to put down her fiendish piracies, and many 
treaties were made with the well-named “ Barbarians”—only to be ruth- 
lessly violated on the part of the latter. England did her part on various 
occasions. Her three most memorable expeditions against Algiers were 
undertaken at widely different periods—1620, 1655, and 1816. The ex- 
pedition to Algiers in 1655 was made by the Commonwealth’s great 
Admiral Blake, who compelled the Dey to promise to speedily redeem the 
ships and captives his people had seized, and to offer to enter into a treaty 
of amity towards England for the future. Directly afterwards, Blake suc- 
cessfully attacked and almost destroyed the sister pirate-city of Tunis, and 
thereafter we read, “the Algerines stood in such awe of him, that they 
were wont to stop the Sallee rovers, and, if they had any prisoners on 
board, relieved them, and sent them to Blake, in hopes thereby of obtain- 
ing his favour.”” The final death-blow to Algerine piracy was given by the 
great expedition of 1816, and its results may be summed up in a few lines. 
Lord Exmouth with a powerful fleet, aided by a Dutch squadron, attacked 
the strongly fortified seaport in a most gallant and masterly manner; 
utterly conquered it ; compelled the Dey to release upwards of 2000 Chris- 
tian slaves (not one English, we believe) ; and procured a treaty, or decla- 
ration, for the absolute future abolition of Christian slavery. The total loss 
of the combined fleet was 883 killed and wounded—that of the Algerines 
many thousands. 

The expedition of 1620 is comparatively little known to the general 
reader, and as it was not merely one of unusual magnitude for the age, but 
also of historical importance and singularly ineffective in its results, we 
may fittingly condense some details of it here. The fleet comprised six 
regular men-of-war, averaging 600 tons and forty brass guns each; and 
twelve merchant ships of considerable burden, strongly manned, and armed 
with iron ordnance. The crews of the men-of-war amounted to 1,380 men, 
and of the armed traders 1,170—in all 2,550 men. ‘This fleet was com- 
manded by Sir Robert Mansel, who had Sir Richard Hawkins for Vice- 
Admiral. They sailed from Plymouth Oct. 12th, 1620, and saluted Gibraltar 
on the 3lst. The Spaniards told them “ there were a great many pirates 
abroad ; that two of them had fought seven Spanish galleys, and killed 
them 400 men.” On the 27th of the following month they anchored in 
Algiers roadstead, “ out of reach of the guns of the town or castle,” as the 
chronicler very significantly adds. 

“We saluted them,” says he, “with our ordnance, but they returned us not 
one shot. Next day the Admiral sent a gentleman ashore with a white flag, to let the 
Viceroy know the cause of our coming, who returned us answer, by four men with a 
white flag, that he had orders from the Grand Signior to use us with all respect; that 
our men might have the free liberty of the shore, to buy what provisions they wanted ; 
promising withal that if the Admiral would send any gentleman of quality ashore with 
the king’s letters, that upon the discharging of a piece of ordnance he should have suf- 
ficient hostages sent aboard them.” 

All very fair and promising, but that very night the pirates brought in 
three prizes—one Fleming and two English, and on the 6th December 
only forty captives were delivered up. 
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The squadron soon after sailed for Majorca to water, and returning 
to Algiers on May 21st, prepared to fire the shipping in the Mole. 
A number of vessels were prepared for this ever-desperate service, provided 
with “ fire-balls, buckets of wild-fire, and fire-pikes to fasten their fireworks 
to the enemies ships.”” The wind did not serve for this adventure till the 
24th, when it was attempted and proved a dead failure, the Algerines firing 
“furiously upon our men, both with great and small guns,” and a calm 
preventing the English fireworks from taking effect. The assailants lost 
only six -men killed, and a dozen or two wounded. The next day four 
pirate ships succeeded in breaking the blockade and got into port, but on 
the 28th the “ Bonadventure” ran a pirate ashore. She had 130 Turks and 
twelve Christian captives, and all perished but a dozen of her crew. This 
appears to have been the only success achieved by the expedition, which 
soon after returned home, with the merited stigma of having boasted more 
and performed less than any English fleet of the size either before or since. 
That grievous lack of vigilance and judgment prevailed throughout the 
fleet is evident enough by the single admission that (after they were under 
sail to quit Algiers) ‘on the 3lst our boats took up two Genoese slaves, 
who had the courage to swim from the town to our ships. They told us 
that the night we weighed anchor, seven of the best ships belonging to 
Algiers came in, and if we had stayed it had been impossible for them to 
escape.” 

Concerning the primary cause of the final subjugation and occupation of 
Algiers by the French, the following paragraph recently went the round 
of the press :— 


“ A semi-historic article of vertu, a huge fan or fly-flap, which was the original cause 
of France becoming possessed of North Africa, was recently sold by auction at Paris. 
With this fan on the 20th of April, 1827, the Dey of Algiers, at an angry audience in 
full divan, smote the French consul, M. Deval, on the face, and had to pay forfeit by 
the loss of his pachalic, for which he consoled himself years after by a box at the Paris 
opera.” 

There are many old narratives extant descriptive of captivity among the 
Algerines, with, of course, eventual escape from those cruel taskmasters. 
We will select one or two of the most interesting, which relate to the palmy 
days of the Sallee rovers. 

On the Ist of November, 1621, the “ Nicholas” of Plymouth set sail. On 
the 18th she and another hapless ship were captured. The narrator, 
Captain John Rawlins, and five others of the crew, were taken on board the 
vice-admiral of the pirates, and landed at Algiers. He and his carpenter 
were sold in the public market a few days subsequently, the ransom of 
Rawlins being fixed at only £15, as he was lame of a hand. He was, how- 
ever, soon re-sold to an English renegade, named John Goodal, who 
wanted skilful seamen to man a ship he had purchased, the ‘‘ Exchange”’ of 
Bristol, a prize formerly taken. Two of Rawlins’s men were purchased with 
him. This vessel was manned with sixty-three Moors, nine English slaves, 
and five free men, one being a Frenchman, and four Hollanders. They had 
also two European gunners, one an Englishman, and the other a Dutch 
renegado. arly in the new year this gallant pirate set sail; but Captain 
Rawlins relished his duties on board so badly, that he openly spake of 
attempting a mutiny, but little notice was taken of his threats. A prize 
was soon taken, and nine Turks and one English slave were put on board 
as a prize crew, unwillingly on their part, but in obedience to the decision 
of their Hoshea, or Prophet :— : 
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“A sort of men,” says Rawlins, “much esteemed among them, for no large vessel 
goes to sea without one: and when they are in the ocean he divines every second or 
third night. The ceremony he used when I saw him at his conjuration was thus, 
Upon the sight of two great ships, feared to be two Spanish men-of-war, a deep silence 
is commanded in the ship, after that all the company give a great shriek ; sometimes 
the sails are all taken in, and perhaps presently after hoisted out again, as the conjurer 
presages. There are also a cutlass and two arrows laid on a cushion, one for the Turks 
and the other for the Christians, and a curtail-axe ; then this wise man reads, and some 
one or other takes the two arrows in his hand by their heads; if the arrow for the 
Christians comes over the head of the arrow for the Turks, it foretels they will 
be taken ; if the arrow for the Turks comes over the head of the arrow for the Chris- 
tians, then they think themselves sure of success. The curtail-axe is taken up by 
a child or by some person that is a stranger to the matter, and it is much minded 
[observed ] if it lie upon the same side or no. They observe lunatics, too, for the con- 
jurer writes down their sayings in a book, groyelling upon the ground as if he 
whispered to the devil.” 


Rawlins’s plot for the escape of himself and shipmates meanwhile pro- 
gressed. He won over the Dutchman and the English renegado. On 
February 6th they captured an English bark from Torbay, and when this 
prize was out of sight, next morning Rawlings brought his plot to a crisis, 
and overpowered the Moorish crew. He then succeeded in bringing the 
ship safe to Plymouth, February 13th. 

Far more interesting is the narrative of the escape of William Okeley 
and others, who were captured in a London ship in 1639. It would 
appear that the Algerines prowled close upon the English coast in those 
times, for Okeley’s ship and two others, bound for the West Indies, had 
only set sail from the Isle of Wight a few hours before they were all cap- 
tured by three Algerines, after a warm resistance, and carried to Algiers, 
which Okeley describes as a city three miles in circumference, the houses 
flat roofed, with inner courts and galleries, and the mosques magnificent. 
The Dey had a right to every tenth slave as his royalty; the rest were at 
once taken to the public market to be sold by a species of auction, and the 
buyers seem to have done business very much in the same way as slave- 
owners at New Orleans, for they “‘ are very circumspect, and examine the 
mouth, and all other parts of the body, and more particularly see whether 
the hands be hard, or delicate and tender, from which last, as supposing 
them to be gentlemen, or merchants, they expect a large ransom.” 

Okeley’s master employed him in servile duties for a few months, and 
then sent him to sea in a cruizer, but the latter returning without a 
prize, the poor slave was coolly informed that henceforth he must live on 
shore, and pay his master ten dollars per month, “let him get it where he 
could!’ This resembled the custom of the American slave-holders of 
letting out their slaves on hire, or permitting them to work at their trades 
on condition of paying the owner a certain portion of their earnings. 
Okeley thereupon joined a fellow countryman, who was a small pedlar, and 
for awhile they throve, until Okeley and a third countryman were arrested 
on a charge of meditating an escape, and threatened with the bastinado, a 
punishment which he thus describes :— 

“They have a strong staff about six feet long, in the middle whereof there are two 
holes bored, into which a cord is put, and the ends of the cord fastened on the one side 
the staff, with knots, so that it makes a loop on the other side; into this loop of the 
cord, both the feet of the person condemned to this punishment are put; then two 
lusty fellows, one at each end of the staff, lift it up in their arms, and twisting the 
staff about till his feet are fast pinched with the cord by the ankles, they raise his feet 


with the soles upwards near as high as their shoulders, and in this posture they hold 
them, the poor man in the meanwhile resting only with his neck and shoulders on the 
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ground; then comes another lusty sturdy knave behind him, and with a tough short 
truncheon gives him as many violent blows on the soles of his feet as the council shall 
order.’ 

Okeley’s companion had a cruel master, who on this occasion ordered the 
poor sickly wretch three hundred blows on his feet; but Okeley himself 
escaped unpunished. Shortly afterwards he was “ mortgaged,” and 
eventually made over to a new owner, who proved a kind master; but as 
Sterne said, “Slavery! disguise thyself as thou wilt—still thou art a bitter 
draught!” So thought poor Okeley, and he never ceased scheming to 
escape. At length he got six other slaves to join him in an attempt which 
they knew to be desperate, but which they infinitely preferred to hopeless 
servitude. One of these men, John Anthony, had been a slave fifteen 
years; another had endured eleven years of bitter captivity. 

They procured, by degrees, pieces of wood sufficient to form the naked 
framework of a boat, each rib being curiously jointed in two places. 
Planking to cover these ribs they had none, but to supply its place they 
purchased as much strong canvas as would, when doubled, form both 
bottom and sides, and tar, pitch, and tallow, to render the canvas water- 
tight. Having first put together this rude apology for a boat, they took it 
to pieces, and considered how to convey it piecemeal to the sea-side in a 
way to avert suspicion. The keel and timbers were easily conveyed, but 
the canvas, or tarpaulin, was bulky, and difficult to smuggle out of the 
city :— 

“ At last they put it into a large sack, and committed it to him that used to wash 
clothes, and lest any should clap a jealous hand upon it, they put a pillow over the 
canvas within the bag. Oars were still wanting: for the supplying of which they 
took two pipe-staves, and slitting them across from corner to corner with a handsaw, 
they made of each of them two rude things which they named the blades. The next 
thing was provision for the voyage, of which they laid up but a small quantity of 
bread; they had also two goats’-skins stripped off whole, and so tanned (a kind of 
perv much used by the Algerines to carry milk and water in), and these they filled 
with water.’ 


They also provided a sail. 

After great difficulties were overcome, the poor fellows succeeded in 
getting their materials to a convenient spot, and put the boat together for 
good, strengthening the keel with a small fig-tree :— 

“This done, four of the company carried it on their shoulders to the sea-side, which 
was about half-a-mile off. “Being come on the sea-shore, they immediately stripped 
themselves naked, and putting their clothes into the boat, carried both it and them as 
far as they could wade into the sea, and then all seven of them got into her, but alas! 
they were no sooner embarked than the boat was ready to sink under them; but at 
last one whose heart most failed him, going ashore, and another soon following him, 
she then held up her head very stoutly, and seemed hearty enough for the voyage.” 


Setting sail on the 30th of June, the five daring adventurers too soon 
learnt what a desperate attempt they had undertaken. Their bread was 
spoilt with salt water, and the water in their goats’-skins stank, and was 
almost too nauseous to swallow. Bad as their bread was, they ate it all in 
three days; and to add to their misery, the wind was so contrary, that they 
debated whether they had not better relinquish their forlorn hope of 
liberty, by returning to Algiers and certain slavery. But so awful were 
their past sufferings, that death itself seemed preferable to a renewal of 
them, and they resolved to escape or perish. The heat was intense, and 
whilst four rowed, the fifth threw salt water over their bodies to cool 
them, “‘ with which, and the scorching of the sun, they were so bleached, 
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that they rose up all over in blisters, and brought them much pain.” They 
steered in the day by a “ pocket-dial’”’ (a compass, we suppose), and in the 
night by the stars. Thus sped four wretched days and nights, at the 
expiration of which they were so reduced in strength and spirits that they 
ceased rowing in despair. 

On the fifth day they had reason to think that Providence had not 
deserted them, for they— 


“Discovered a tortoise [turtle] not far from them, asleep in the sea, and having 
silently rowed to the prey, they took it into the boat with great triumph, cut off her 
head, and having let her bleed into a pot, drank the blood, ate the liver, and sucked 
the flesh, with which they were much refreshed; and about noon they discovered, or 
thought they discovered, land. Being in a short time after fully satisfied it was land, 
they laboured hard to come at it ; but being at length wearied with labour, and cooled 
a little with the sea, into which they had now unwarily enough jumped to refresh 
themselves, they took a little repose in the boat, and then renewing their diligence, 
towards evening discovered another island. The first they saw was Majorca, and 
this Fromentere, which last being very much infested with venomous serpents, and 
very little, if at all, inhabited, they resolved to make for the other.” 


Whereon they landed at 10 p.m. the next day. 

They had ate nothing since the turtle was consumed, so, leaving three 
in the boat, the two others, who could speak Spanish and Italian, went in 
search of water, and finding a Spanish watch-tower, made known their 
miserable condition to the sentinel, who threw down to them an “old 
mouldy cake, and then directed them to fresh water hard by.” When 
they reached the well, William Adams, after vainly attempting to drink, 
sank down, saying he was a “dead man,” but his eomrades forced water 
and cake down his throat and recovered him. At daybreak they found 
their way to a solitary house, where they received good treatment, and on 
the following day reached the town of Majorca, where “the strangeness of 
their habit, they being barefoot, bare-legged, and having nothing on but 
loose coats over their shirts, drew a crowd of people about them,” who 
humanely relieved them. Being carried before the viceroy, he examined 
their case, and gave orders for their maintenance at his own expense, until 
they could be sent to their own country, and the people made a collection 
and bought them clothing. They got a passage in a galleon to Alicant, 
and thence on to Cadiz, finally arriving in the Downs in September, 1644. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


On Monday, Aug. 29th, the members of 
the Somersetshire Archeological and Na- 
tural History Society proceeded to the 
ancient town of Glastonbury for the pur- 
pose of holding their eleventh Annual 
Meeting at that time-honoured place. ‘The 
early portion of the day was rather cloudy, 
and some few drops of rain occasionally 
fell, but as this did not at all damp the 
ardour of the ladies and gentlemen who 
had made up their minds to attend the 
yearly gathering, and hear the papers read, 
by eleven o’clock the Town-hall was tole- 
rably well filled. 

The temporary museum, which had been 
established in an adjoining room, was an 
object of great attraction, and contained 
many interesting specimens, consisting of 
relics of the original grants and charters 
to the city of Wells, various archzological 
remains, relics of the poet Cowper, cases 
of stuffed birds, &c. 

At the Annual Meeting, F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq., was duly elected President for the 
ensuing year, and the Vice-Presidents were 
re-elected, with the addition of the Hon. 
P. P. Bouverie and Mr. E. A. Sanford. The 
officers were also re-elected, the name of 
Mr. Alford being substituted in the place 
of that of Mr. W. Blake on the Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. F. Warre read 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Committee, in this their eleventh 
Annual Report, have the satisfaction to re- 
cord that the operations of the Society du- 
ring the past year, while presenting no new 
feature of special interest, have continued 
to further the objects for which the Society 
was established. 

They would refer to the volume of Pro- 
ceedings recently issued as an indication of 
the progress which is being made towards 
collecting materials for a County History, 
and they feel assured that the periodical 
issue of these volumes will be the means of 
creating and sustaining more generally an 
interest in the objects and pursuits to which 
the Society is devoted. 

_ The outlay, however, which the produc- 
tion of such a volume involves, without any 
of those special donations from individual 
members which other societies of a similar 
nature frequently obtain, necessarily absorbs 


so large a proportion of the annual income 
as to leave a very small balance for carrying 
out other purposes equally important, 

The library and museum of the Society 
have been enriched, during the past year, by 
donations of valuable books and of various 
objects of interest ; among these they would 
particularly refer to Stothard’s ‘‘ Monumen- 
tal Effigies,” and Hoare’s ‘‘ Wiltshire,” pre- 
sented by the Rev. F. Warre. The Com- 
mittee are anxious to enlarge and improve 
this department, from a conviction that a 
good county museum is one of the best aids 
towards a good County History. 

Some progress has been made towards a 
more orderly and systematic arrangement 
of the varied and valuable collection now be- 
longing to the Society, and it is hoped that 
during the coming year every department 
of the museum will be so arranged as to be 
more readily available for reference or for 
study. In connection with these improve- 
ments, the Committee deem it their duty to 
acknowledge the valuable help rendered by 
Mr. W. A. Sanford in the arrangement and 
classification of the geological collection. 

Arrangements have been made, in accord- 
ance with a scheme suggested by Mr. San- 
ford, for systematizing the observations made 
by members and others in various parts of 
the county. The details of that scheme 
have been given in the recent volume of 
Proceedings, and the Committee earnestly 
solicit the help and co-operation of all who 
have it in their power, in however small a 
degree, to contribute to these objects. The 
portfolios are ready for the reception and 
classification of all such notices as may 
sent. Donations of geological and botanical 
specimens from various localities in the 
county are much needed in order to com- 
plete the illustrations which the museum 
supplies of the natural history of the county. 
In like manner, objects of antiquarian in- 
terest, with notices of the locality and cir- 
cumstances in which they were found, would 
be much valued as additions to the archzo- 
logical portion of the museum. 

The Committee are likewise engaged in 
preparing portions of Collinson’s ‘‘ History 
of Somerset,” according to the suggestion 
of R. W. Falconer, Esq., M.D., of Bath, to 
be used as the basis of a more complete and 
correct history of the districts to which the 
sections respectively relate. When these 
are completed, with a general outline of the 
enquiries most desired, they will be placed 
in the hands of such members as have the 
time and the inclination to devote them, 
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selves to the work; and it is hoped that 
the Society may, at no distant period, be 
able to use collectively the materials thus 
obtained by the labour and investigations of 
individual members, in the districts with 
which they are best acquainted. 

During the past year the Committee have 
provided a fitting case in which to deposit 
the Pigatt Collection of Drawings, the cost 
of which was defrayed in part by local con- 
tributions in Taunton and the neighbour- 

ood, Schemes for the publication of this 
collection, in part or as a whole, submitted 
to the Committee by some of the trustees, 
have been under consideration, but the 
great outlay which such a scheme would in- 
volve, and the inability of the Society to 
undertake such a responsibility, with other 
reasons, have caused these plans to remain 
in abeyance. 

It is with great regret that the Committee 
have to report that on the sudden disappear- 
ance of the late Curator it was found that a 
considerable amount of subscriptions had 
been collected by him, put not paid in to 
the Treasurer. The exact amount of the 
defalcation has not yet been ascertained, 
but it is partly covered by the value of the 
collection of objects of natural history, &c. 
belonging to him, which remain in the mu- 
seum as the property of the Society. 

In conclusion, the Committee desire to ex- 

ress their growing conviction of the use- 
ness of the Society, and would again urge 
upon the members and on the county at 
large, the claims which the Society has for 
more general and liberal pecuniary support, 
and a more active and systematized literary 
and scientific co-operation. 

Upon the motion of Mr. W. A. Sanford 
the Report was unanimously adopted. 

The President referred to a plan for the 
improvement of the County Histories, and 
considered that great good would result if 
a more full and complete index were to be 
published, That in Collinson was very 
inaccurate, and caused considerable in- 
convenience to those who wished to make 
references. 

Mr. W. A. Sanford read an interesting 
paper on the arrangement of specimens in 
the Museum at Taunton. 

On the motion of the Rev. F. Warre, 
seconded by the Rev. W. F. Neville, Mr. 
J. H. Parker of Oxford, who was present 
at the meeting, was unanimously elected 
an honorary member of the Society. 

Under the guidance of the Rev. IF. Warre 
the company then proceeded to visit the 
Abbey kitchen, almshouses, barn, &c. 

The Rev. F. Warre gave a lecture on 
the ruins of the Abbey, very much to the 
same purport as the paper which he pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of this Society 
for 1851. He mentioned the tradition 
respecting Joseph of Arimathea, but did 
not attach much importance to it, as he 
thought there was a want of sufficient evi- 


dence of its truth. Another tradition, that 
St. Paul himself had preached on this spot, 
he thought more probable, as there is 
strong reason to believe that he came to 
Britain, the extreme west of the Roman 
empire; and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that at Glastonbury was one of the 
earliest Christian settlements in England. 
St. Patrick is said to have retired here 
wi'h a party of monks about A.D. 533. 
The popular belief that King Arthur was 
buried here, whether well founded or not, 
shews that this was considered the most 
fitting place. Paulinus, Archbishop of 
York, is said to have rebuilt the church of 
timber, covered with lead, in A.D. 630, 
and King Ina to have again rebuilt it in 
the most sumptuous manner in 708. This 
church was destroyed by the northern 
pirates, and another church and monas- 
tery built by St. Dunstan, in A.D. 942— 
944. By this time, from successive grants, 
the Abbey had attained great wealth and 
importance, and was considered the rich- 
est foundation in England. St. Dunstan’s 
Church is distinctly recorded to have been 
of wood plated with gold, which probably 
means ornamented with gilding, and it is 
mentioned as of wood in a charter of the 
time of Edward the Confessor. During 
the reigns of the first two Norman kings 
the Abbey was a scene of perpetual strife 
and slaughter, and no new building seems 
to have been erected. 

Herlewin, the second Norman abbot, is 
said by William of Malmesbury to have 
built a new church, on which he expended 
the sum of four hundred and eighty pounds, 
a very large sum in those days; he was 
abbot from 1102 to 1120. Henry de Blois, 
who had been abbot only three years when 
he was promoted to the see of Winchester, 
but was allowed to hold both, is said to 
have built a castle, a chapter-house, the 
cloister, the refectory, the dormitory, the 
infirmary with its chapel, the outer gate 
of hewn stone, the great brewhouse, and 
several stables. He held the charge of 
this Abbey forty-five years, and died in 
1171. Mr. Warre was inclined to con- 
sider the existing ruins as part of his work, 
and compared them with St. Cross and 
other buildings erected by him. 

The whole monastery, including the 
church, was destroyed by a great fire in 
1185, which seems to have created a great 
sensation. King Henry II. immediately 
sent his chamberlain, Ralph Fitz-Stephen, 
to examine the ruins, and to take the 
necessary steps for rebuilding the church 
and monastery; and so expeditiously was 
this done, that the new church of St. Mary 
was dedicated by Reginald, bishop of Bath, 
in the following year, on the feast of 
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St. Barnabas, 1186. After this the work 
was stopped for want of funds, and was 
not completed until 1193. 

Mr. Parker observed that it is very 
singular that no traces or fragments of the 
early Norman church can be found, nor 
is there any record of any such having 
been found. The earliest parts of the 
buildings that we have remaining are of 
the very latest Norman and transitional 
character, such as we might expect to 
have been built after the great fire, or 
between 1185 and 1193. He remarked 
that there is no mention of a church having 
been built by Henry de Blois, while nearly 
all the other buildings of the Abbey are 
enumerated, and the gatehouse is particu- 
larly specified to have been of hewn stone, 
which seems to imply that the other build- 
ings were not. He was inclined to think 
that all these otber buildings, therefore, 
were of wood, and that the church of Her- 
lewin was of the same material. This 
would account for the entire destruction 
of the whole by the great fire. The chapel 
now called St. Joseph’s Chapel, he was in- 
clined to identify with the church of St. 
Mary, dedicated in 1186. There is no 
trace of any other lady-chapel, and the 
lady-chapel of the early church at Canter- 
bury was at the west end. It is possible 
to suppose that by great exertions, under 
the royal authority, this chapel may have 
been built in a year; it is impossible to 
suppose that the larger church could have 
been. St. Joseph’s Chapel is remarkably 
complete in itself, all of a piece, built at 
one time, and a little earlier than the large 
church, though not much. The crypt is 
naturally the most ancient part, but it 
differs from the superstructure only so 
much as the subterranean part of a build- 
ing usually does from the upper part, and 
it has no appearance of having belonged 
to an earlier building which had been 
destroyed by fire. Such a destruction 
usually does leave considerable traces, as 
at Cunterbury. It is just such a church 
or chapel as would be necessary for carry- 
ing on divine service, and would allow 
time for going on with the large church. 
The latest portion of the building is the 
sort of porch which connects the west 
end of the large church with the east end 
of St. Joseph’s chapel. This portion is of 
decidedly Early English character, and, 
according to Mr. Parker’s hypothesis, this 
is just the portion which would naturally 
be built last. After the chapel had an- 
swered its separate purpose, and the whole 
work had been completed, the east wall 
of the chapel may have been removed and 
the whole thrown into one. 

The chancel-arch of the great church 
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Rib of Crypt, St. Joseph’s Chapel 


which remains is just sufficient to shew 
what the original design has been, and a 
beautiful drawing of it, made out from the 
remains by Mr. Scott, was afterwards ex- 
hibited to the meeting. The two eastern 
bays of the choir are of later character than 
the rest; the shafts and mouldings of the 
interior of this part belong to the four- 
teenth century. A discussion ensued be- 
tween Mr. Parker, Mr. Freeman, and 
others, as to whether these two bays had 
been added, or only altered in the interior ; 
Mr. Parker maintaining the former opi- 
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nion, and Mr. Freeman the latter. The 
windows are exactly the same as those of 
the older part; Mr. Parker thought they 
may have been used again, or copied ex- 
actly at a later time. Mr. Freeman 
thought this out of the question, that it 
could not have been. At the point of 
junction between these two bays and the 
choir, on the exterior of the south side, the 
buttress is carried on an arch over a sepul- 
chral recess, in a very remarkable manner, 
as if the person who built this part wished 
to be buried there. 

The party then proceeded to visit the 
celebrated kitchen, built by Abbot Breyn- 
ton, in the time of Richard II., where Mr. 
Parker pointed out that the four tall cor- 
ner chimneys have been destroyed; the 
louvre in the centre was for the escape of 
the steam and effluvia, not of the smoke. 
They then proceeded to the great barn, of 
the same period, where the emblems of the 
four Evangelists in the gable ends were 
noticed, and the construction of the roof 
was examined, 

The following interesting papers were 
read :— 

On “the word ‘Pig,’ as applied to a 
cross at Bridgwater, and other objects,” 
by H. N. Sealy, Esq. 

On “the reputed discovery of King 
Arthur’s remains at Glastonbury,” by the 
Rev. W. A. Jones. 

It had been expected that Mr. Thomas 
Stephens would have read this paper, but 
in that gentleman’s absence the Rev. W. 
A. Jones gave a sketch of the subject. 
Mr. Jones commenced by giving the his- 
torical authorities which bore him out in 
the supposition that King Arthur was a 
real personage and not a fabulous prince, 
as was sometimes imagined; and men- 
tioned the Chronicle of Tysilio, and the 
History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, both 
of which works were anterior to the date 
of the discovery of the remains at Glas- 
tonbury Abbey Cemetery, about the year 
1170. In support of his observations he 
referred to the probability of King Ar- 
thur’s being anxious to be buried in a 
place of such fame and reputation for 
sanctity as that Abbey, as he was evidently 
a Christian king. He remarked that the 
historical authorities for the reputed dis- 
covery are twofold ; one consisting of the 
Abbey Records, as contained in the Mag- 
na Tabula Glastoniensis and the Parvus 
Liber MS. in the Bodleian ; the other the 
detailed account given by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, in his Liber Distinctionum, and in 
his Institutio Principis. In the main facts 
all these are agreed. The testimony of 
Giraldus Cambrensis is, however, most 
worthy of attention. He visited Glaston- 
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bury about fourteen years after the event, 
and states that he received the account of 
the occurrence from the lips of the abbot 
himself. It was not, however, till many 
years after that he wrote the book, in 
which he gives an account of what he 
heard. This will explain some of the dis- 
crepancies. In later times we find that 
Leland heard the same tradition at Glas- 
tonbury, and Camden, in his Britannia, 
further gives a woodcut of the thin leaden 
cross with a rude inscription on it, inserted 
in the stone. The history of the event 
as derived from these sources is as fol- 
lows :—Henry II. had recently returned 
from North Wales, having succeeded in 
subjugating that district. South Wales 
still remained to be vanquished. Arthur 
the king was expected to reappear to re- 
store the liberties of the Welsh, and a 
general disbelief was expressed as to his 
death. It was a point of great conse- 
quence to Henry that their minds should 
be disabused of this superstitious expecta- 
tion, by proof of the death of Arthur. A 
search was therefore made, and on the 
north side of the Abbey Church, between 
two obelisks of later date, at the depth of 
seven feet, a broad slab was found, in the 
lower surface of which was inserted a 
leaden cross, upon which the following in- 
scription was discovered, in rude letters, 
in its inner surface :—“ Hic jacet sepultus 
inclitus Rex Arturius in Insula Avalonia.” 
Nine feet below this, and underneath, was 
found the sarcophagus of Arthur, being 
composed of the trunk of an oak tree, hol- 
lowed out for the purpose, and by its side 
were discovered the supposed remains of 
Gwenever, his wife. The remains thus dis- 
covered were deposited in the church, as 
became the dignity of a king, and in hon- 
our of his benefactions to the Abbey. Four- 
teen years afterwards the church was burnt 
down. A century later, Edward I. (1276), 
with his Queen, Eleanor, visited Glaston- 
bury, and caused the shrine to be removed 
to near the high altar. Stukeley says the 
tomb was considered to be under the great 
tower of the Abbey. At present, I need 
not say, all traces of it have disappeared, 
and we have nothing left but the tradi- 
tion. Mr. Jones referred to the circum- 
stances that were calculated to throw dis- 
credit on the account: among others, the 
exaggerated representations of the bones 
then discovered, which, in size, were large 
enough to be those of an icthyosaurian. 
But the bones exhibited were probably 
not the bones found. He referred also to 
the possibility of collusion between the 
abbot, Henry de Blois, and his cousin, 
Henry II.; but De Blois at one time had 
certainly not been a partizan of his cousin, 
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but the contrary. And lastly, to the ad- 
dition of the words in Insula Avalonia, 
which he confessed at times very much 
shook his faith in the genuineness of the 
lead-cross, with its legend. Upon the 
whole, however, he was inclined to accept 
the main facts of the account. Their re- 
jection of the legendary and impossible 
did not involve their rejection of the re- 
cord, and their acceptance of the leading 
features of the event did not commit them 
to the exaggerations and assertions of that 
wonder-loving age. He thought, then, it 
was more than probable that King Arthur 
had found a resting-place, after his mortal 
wound at Camalet, in the precincts of the 
Abbey of Glastonbury. 

A discussion ensued between Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Parker, 
and others, respecting the probability of 
King Arthur having been here buried. Mr. 
Freeman sifted the historical evidence and 
argued strongly against the probability. Mr. 
Parker, on the other hand, observed that 
the custom of burying in a coffin formed 
of a hollow oak-tree agreed with that of 
the time at which King Arthur is said to 
have been buried, and mentioned the ske- 
leton found in a similar coffin near Scar- 
borough, and now preserved in the museum 
there, the bones of which are dyed black 
by the action of the gall of the oak in the 
moist clay in which it was buried, and 
hence is popularly called the Black Prince. 
He also observed that the thin leaden 
plate of a cruciform shape, with the rude 
inscription upon it, agrees exactly with 
many similar leaden plates found by the 
Abbé Cochet in early graves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dieppe, in Normandy, seve- 
ral of which have been engraved in the 
“Archeologia.” These graves are assigned 
by that learned antiquary to the Mero- 
vingian period, and this point has not 
been doubted by any of those who have 
examined the question. 

On “St, John’s Priory, Wells,” by Mr. 
Thomas Serel. 

This ancient establishment is on the 
west side of St. John-street, which leads 
from the city into another street called 
Southover. The name of the street is, no 
doubt, derived from its proximity to the 
Hospital The ruins of this once venera- 
ble house have recently been entirely 
swept away. 

This Priory, or Hospital, as it is. more 
frequently styled in documents of early 
date, was founded about the year 1206, 
for a prior, or master, and ten brethren. 

The Priory was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, and owes its foundation to 
Hugh de Welles, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Jocelyn de Welles, Bishop of Bath and 


Wells, who (as Godwin informs us,) “lay- 
ing their purses together,” endowed it 
with considerable possessions, including 
the parsonage of Evercreech, and lands in 
Wookey, East Wells and Southover. Col- 
linson states that Hugh de Welles was the 
sole founder of the Hospital, and that 
Jocelyne “made considerable additions” 
to the institution. By his will, Bishop 
Hugh gave the Hospital 500 marks, a 
most liberal donation at that early period. 

These two bishops were natives of Wells, 
and both of the greatest eminence, as well 
as active participators in some of the most 
important events of the times in which 
they lived. 

As usual with establishments of this 
kind, the Priory, from time to time, re- 
ceived divers additions to its endowments 
from different benefactors. 

According to Dugdale, the income of the 
Priory at the Dissolution was £40 Os. 24d., 
and . ccording to Speed, £41 3s. 64d., but 
neither of these sums must be taken lite- 
rally, as the real revenues of the establish- 
ment*. 

Richard Clarkson was the last Prior, 
and by him, on the 3rd of February, 1539, 
the Hospital was resigned to the king, in 
consideration of a pension of £12. 

The act of 27 Henry VIII. dissolved 
and vested in the king all monusteries, 
priories, &c., having a yearly revenue 
under £200 a-year. But the Hospital of 
St. John seems either to have escaped 
notice or to have found favour with the 
king, for it was not surrendered until 
1539. 

Soon after the Hospital became vested 
in the Crown, the site, and possessions 
belonging to it, were, under a special 
license from the king, granted to the Earl 
of Southampton, who exchanged the whole 
with Dr. John Clerk, then Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, for the manor of Dogsmers- 
field (one of the summer residences of the 
bishop which had been granted to the see 
by Henry I.) subject to a yearly rent to 
the crown of £7 5s. The Hospital and 
its possessions were not fated to continue 
long in the possession of the Church. In 
1548 Bishop Barlow surrendered to the 
Crown a large portion of the episcopal 
estates, including this Hospital, with the 
lands belonging to it, and the rectory and 
advowson of Evercreech. The Hospital, 
and the lands attached to it, continued 
vested in the Crown until 1575, when the 
whole were granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Christopher Hatton, but how long 
they were held by Sir Christopher Hatton 
has not been ascertained. 





® They are equal to about 8007. a-year of our 
money. 
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The Hospital itself, as might be ex- 
pected, underwent many changes and al- 
terations, to suit the convenience and taste 
of its different possessors. Considerable 
portions of the original buildings, how- 
ever, remained until they were finally re- 
moved a short time ago to make way for 
the new schools; other parts were taken 
down in 1812, when the late Mr. Peter 
Sherston generously gave a site for build- 
ing the late central school. A cursory 
examination of the interior of the build- 
ing, when in course of being pulled down, 
shewed clear indications that the Hospital 
had, subsequent to its dissolution, been 
uged as a dwelling-house. New ceilings 
had been added, which were highly orna- 
mented, and a fireplace made in the best 
apartment, over which were the arms of 
James I. in bold relief, and composed of 
plaster. 

In the evening the members again met 
in the Town Hall, when the Rev. T. Hugo 
read a paper on “ Taunton Priory.” 

Want of space compels us to defer this 
important and interesting paper to a 
future number. 

On Tuesday morning a party of ladies 
and gentlemen started on an excursion to 
several places in the neighbourhood. The 
weather was exceedingly unfavourable, 
showers being frequent and severe, and 
the unpropitiousness of the elements pre- 
vented many, no doubt, from joining. The 
more eager archwologists, however, were 
not to be detained by any such impedi- 
ment. They were evidently disposed, 
under any circumstances, not to let the 
day pass without seeing some of the ob- 
jects of interest in the neighbourhood ; 
and accordingly started, at about eleven 
o’clock, in a covered conveyance. The re- 
sult amply repaid them, and in the course 
of the afternoon the weather assumed a 
more propitious aspect, although the day 
terminated as it had commenced, in rain. 
The party was joined on its progress by a 
number of archeologists who had accepted 
the hospitality of F. H. Dickinson, Esq., 
on the previous evening, and by several 
of the gentry of the neighbourhood through 
which it passed. 

The excursionists proceeded, through a 
country highly beautiful from its undu- 
lating features of hill and vale, and equally 
interesting from its geological characteris- 
tics—the hills exhibiting in their upper part 
the white lias formation, with red beneath 
—to Compton Dundon. Here the ruins 
of a manor-house of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were examined, and the church was 
visited. Mr. Freeman explained the fea- 
tures of the sacred edifice, characterizing 
it as a very good little typical church, 
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having nothing in it very extraordinary, 
but still a few features that were worthy 
of note. It seemed to be pretty much of 
the same date, though there had been a 
few alterations in the detail of the build- 
ing. One or two ritual matters’ were 
worth noticing. There was a stone screen 
that was evidently coeval with the chancel- 
arch. It was not at all common to see a 
stone screen in a parish church; he only 
knew two or three instances, and he did 
not remember one of such amazing thick- 
ness as the present. Mr. Freeman then 
proceeded to draw attention to what he 
conceived to be the curious preparations 
in connexion with the rood-loft, which ap- 
peared to have been reached in an extra- 
ordinary way. His idea on this matter 
will best be explained by stating that the 
pulpit is inserted in the wall of the church, 
and approached through an aperture in 
the wall, leading to the back part of it. 
This aperture, Mr. Freeman appeared to 
think, originally communicated with the 
rood-loft. Mr. Dickinson, however, pointed 
out that there were indications of an open- 
ing having existed near the chancel-arch, 
which had probably answered this purpose. 
A small window in the eastern part of the 
nave on the south side, Mr. Freeman said, 
corresponded with those that were usually 
found lighting the rood-loft, where the 
church had no clerestory. The roof of the 
church was of a description very common 
in this part of England, and also in South 
Wales—the coved. It was akind of roof 
that all modern architects and restorers 
abominated ; and, if the church shoul be 
restored, no doubt something brought 
down from the north would be substituted 
for it. He had had the satisfaction of pre- 
serving roofs of that kind in one or two 
instances; and thought it to be one of 
the best description, although, where it 
was ceiled over, as had been the common 
practice with old-fashioned churchwardens, 
and where there were not projecting ribs, 
it did not, of course, look well. 

The cavalcade next halted at Somerton. 
The road afforded very beautiful and ex- 
tensive views, reaching to Ham-hill, and 
the Wellington Monument. It passes by 
Compton beacon, on the summit of which 
a Roman encampment was pointed out. 
The church at Somerton was inspected, 
and elicited general admiration. The 
magnificent carved oak roof was spoken 
of in the highest terms. Mr. Freeman 
explained the characteristics of the sacred 
building. Here, he said, was a church of 
another Somersetshire type, and with a 
much larger and more complicated ground- 
plan than that last visited. It was a 
quasi-cruciform church. It had not four 
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arches, and a central tower, like those of 
a fully-developed cruciform shape, and yet 
the transepts were very fine, and really 
superior to some that were of a more fully 
developed character. One of th» transepts 
went into the tower, and only one. At 
Exeter Cathedral, and at Ottery St. Mary 
church, and a few other large buildings, 
there were two side towers; but here, and 
in one or two other Somerset churches, 
such as that of Stoke-su')-Hamdon, there 
was only a tower over one transept. The 
tower was well worth noticing, from being 
a Somersetshire octagon. The octagon 
was a very common form in Somerset, 
and also in Northamptonshire; but the 
towers of this character were of two 
kinds; in Northampton the octagon was 
a mere top to the square part ; in Somerset 
the square part was merely a base for the 
octagon, which, therefore, gave a character 
to the whole structure. He only knew of 
one or two instances where the tower was 
octagonal from the base. The tower ap- 
peared to have received an addition sub- 
sequent to its first erection. The same 
thing was very conspicuous at Stoke St. 
Gregory. There a much larger nave was 
built, which quite out-topped the old 
tower, which was therefore raised. The 
addition was not so apparent in the pre- 
sent instance; but still it was quite pal- 
pable. The church was in the Decorated 
style of the fourteenth century, with Per- 
pendicular alterations. One of these con- 
sisted in the addition to the tower which 
he had just spoken of; and another was 
the very fine carved oak roof. This was 
a kind of roof often found in Somersetshire 
churches where there was a clerestory ; 
and where there was no clerestory the 
coved roof was generally found. It was 
a roof of which he was exceedingly fond, 
especially when it was so magnificent as in 
the present instance. There was als» a 
very splendid example of it at Murtock. 
The most curious alteration made in Per- 
pendicular times was found in the chancel, 
which was rebuilt, and, for some cause or 
other, made much narrower than the ol. 
chancel. This was shewn by the width of 
the chancel-arch, a part of which could be 
seen outside. It was, however, a very 
nice chancel, and the east window was a 
good specimen of the local Perpendicular. 
The appearance of it was spoiled by the 
blue glass placed around the mullions and 
tracery; but if the eyes were fixed upon 
the tracery, it would be seen that it was 
a beautiful example of the Perpendicu'ar 
period, and also had a form that was not 
often met with except in Somerset, where 
there was one complete pattern, filled in 
with another pattern. ‘he roof of the 


chancel seemed to be a plaster imitation 
of the wooden roof of the nave. There 
app~ared to have been also a great deal 
done in the seventeenth century, including 
the very fine pulpit. There was, he un- 
derstood, a new west window—what kind 
of one there formerly was he could not 
say.—Mr. Pinney remarked that the win- 
dow was very bad before.—Mr. Parker 
then called attention to the tie-beams, 
which formed a highly ornamental por- 
tion of the roof. These beams were now, 
as much as possible, done away with, be- 
cause the builders did not know how to 
make them ornamental; but in this case 
they had succeeded in making them a 
highly attractive feature of the church.— 
Mr. Pinney said there was a tradi'ion that 
the roof was brought from Muchelney 
Abbey. Mr. Freeman said there were 
traditions of the same kind in many 
places, and there was not much reliance 
to be placed on them.—Mr. Parker pointed 
out that the carved oak did not form the 
actual roof, but was an ornamental ceiling. 
The notion that it was necessary to shew 
the inside of the slate or tile was alto- 
gether modern; and it was formerly a 
very frequent course to have a plain outer 
roof to support the actual covering, and 
an ornamental wooden ceiling within. In 
the course of examining the church, a 
conversation originated on the subject of 
subterranean passages, and Mr. Parker 
said it might be useful to mention that 
what were called subterranean passages 
were generally, in point of fact, drains. 
There was often a passage leading from 
a castle for a short distance to a postern 
gate, but anything like one of a mile in 
length was unknown in the middle ages. 
The drains were very perfectly constructed. 
—Mr. Dickinson remarked that probably 
they were made in imitation of the large 
drains of Italy. 

The next place visited was Lyte’s Cary, 
where a beautiful piece of ancient domes- 
tic architecture, formerly occupied as a 
mansion by the Lyte family, but now the 
property of F. H. Dickinson, Esq., engaged 
attention. Mr. Parker said it was one of 
the best and most perfect buildings of the 
period remaining. The house was rebuilt 
in the time of Henry VIII., but the chapel 
was of the period of Edward III., and 
must have originally communicated in- 
ternally with the mansion. He drew at- 
tention to the finials of the gables, bearing 
crests of the Lyte family, and to a very 
beautiful oriel window. The domestic 
architecture of the time, he said, did not 
differ very materially from that of an ear- 
lier date; but, as the habits of the people 
changed, and the hall became less used for 
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general purposes than before, the private 
rooms became of more importance, and 
dining and drawing-roomswere introduced, 
so that the family could retire, when they 
wished to do so, to their private apart- 
ments. The chapel, which is a beautiful 
example of architecture, was examined with 
evident interest, and the company also 
went through the hall (now used as a cider 
cellar), in which an original fireplace of the 
time of Henry VIII. was observed. The 
drawing and dining-rooms were equally, 
or perhaps more carefully noticed, Mr. 
Parker pointing out the chief peculiarities. 
The ceiling of the latter is in a highly per- 
fect state, and of a remarkably fine de- 
scription. The letters J. E. and L. H., 
appearing on one of the fronts, were 
shewn by the arms to be the initials of 
the Christian and surnames respectively 
of John Lyte and Elizabeth Horsey. A 
portion of the house is now occupied as 
a farm-house by Mr. Withy. 

Leaving this interesting spot, the next 
place marked down on the programme was 
Charlton Mackrell; but as the hour was 
getting late, the party did not alight. In 
passing by, the grounds of Courthay were 
pointed out, for some time the residence 
of General Whitelock. The excursionists 
next reached Kingweston, where, although 
there was not much of an archeological 
character awaiting their inspection, the 
very beautiful grounds, and handsome 
mansion of F, H. Dickinson, Esq., and the 
elegant church which has been erected 
through the munificence of that gentle- 
man, drew forth a warmth of commenda- 
tion which shewed that, although arche- 
ologists are chiefly distinguished by their 
admiration of the antique, they are not 
insensible to beauty wherever it is found. 
Added to the attractions of the spot, a 
magnificent repast was provided by the 
worthy proprietor, to which the company 
were invited. The various viands were 
furnished in profusion, and were of the 
most recherche character, and the kind- 
ness of Mr. Dickinson was fully appre- 
ciated. While at Kingweston, Mr. May- 
hew exhibited a series of plans and draw- 
ings, by Mr. Gilbert Scott, architect, re- 
presenting Glastonbury Abbey Church as 
it originally stood. 

The next place visited was Butlcigh, 
where the church, which has recently un- 
dergone a tasteful restoration, and is now 
being enlarged, was gone through, under 
the direction of the Vicar, the Rev. F. 
Neville. The edifice was stated by Mr. 
Parker to have been originally a long 
and narrow church, with a tower in the 
centre, of the fourteenth century, (time 
of Edw. III.) A chapel was added by 
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the late Lord Glastonbury, and subse- 
quently the church was enlarged by the 
addition of transepts, in exact imitation of 
the old style. The west window was of 
the time of Henry VII. The chancel was 
restored by the late Dean of Windsor in a 
most tasteful and admirable manner. The 
expense of the transepts was borne by the 
family. The company were invited to go 
through the new palatial mansion of R. 
Neville Grenville, Esq., and readily availed 
themselves of the opportunity, the esteem- 
ed proprietor most politely shewing the 
most noted articles in the fittings and con- 
tents of the apartments. A magnificent 
mantel-piece was pronounced to be a very 
admirable and tasteful work of art. ‘The 
programme included also visits to Baltons- 
borough, West Pennard, and Ponter’s 
Ball; and several of the gentlemen present 
were anxious to see the earthworks at the 
latter spot, but it was found to be imprac- 
ticable. These works, in common with all 
the others of importance in the county, 
have been carefully examined by the Rev. 
F. Warre, to whose investigations the 
county is greatly indebted for the know- 
ledge it possesses of these interesting re- 
mains. Mr. Warre informs us that the 
works at Ponter’s Ball are of great magni- 
tude, extending from one marsh to the 
other. From this spot to the top of the 
Tor, a series of terraces are to be found on 
the first rise of ground from the vale of 
Avalon, at almost every point of military 
importance. These are escarped out of 
the side of the hill, and appear intended 
to protect the Tor. 

On Wednesday morning another excur- 
sion was taken, and opened under some- 
what more favourable auspices. There 
were several showers during the day, but 
the rain was not so heavy, and gleams of 
sunshine were more frequent. In addi- 
tion to many of yesterday’s excursionists, 
C. N. Welman, Esq., and party, W. E. 
Surtees, Esq., S. Pitman, Esq., &c., joined. 

The route included Meare, Wedmore, 
Cheddar, and Rodney Stoke. At Meare 
the first object of interest was the “ Por- 
ter’s Lodge,” supposed to have been so 
called from its proximity to the ancient 
country residence of the Abbots of Glas- 
tonbury. The “ fish house” was then 
visited. The party were here overtaken 
by rain ; but their spirits were by no means 
damped, as was shewn by the remark of 
the Rev. F. Warre—that water was highly 
appropriate to the fish-house, although they 
were not quite fish enough to appreciate 
it. The Rev. F. W. White read an extract 
from Mr. Parker’s work, on “The Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages,” de- 
scribing the building, from which it ap- 
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peared that it was the residence of the 
head fisherman of the Abbots. This ac- 
count was supplemented by some further 
remarks from Mr. Parker himself, who 
assigned the date to the reign of Edward 
IIL. Mr. Dickinson said that Mr. Gabriel 
Poole had furnished him with maps which 
gave the boundary and size of the Abbot's 
pool or “meare.” It appeared to have 
occupied a space of about 500 acres. The 
Rev. Mr. White observed that it was five 
miles round, and that there were also 
three small pools in which fish were placed 
to be preserved for the use of the Abbot. 
Mr. Parker drew attention to the square- 
headed windows in the building, which, he 
said, were clearly those of the fourteenth 
century. It was generally supposed that 
all square-headed windows were late, but 
it was quite a mistake.—The “ Abbot’s 
House,” which was formerly their country 
residence, was then passed through. It is 
now occupied as a farm-house by Mr. N. 
Look, and the company had the opportu- 
nity both of admiring the many beauties 
of ancient architecture it contains, and 
witnessing the modern process of manu- 
facturing the celebrated cheese of the lo- 
cality. The banqueting hall, now used 


as a store-room for cheese, is very spacious. 
Mr. Parker said that the position of the 
room, in one wing of the building, was 
unusual. There was an external doorway 


which formed the lord’s entrance, the ser- 
vants’ entrance being on the other end, 
from towards the centre of the building. 
Where the ruins of a house were remain- 
ing, it was well to remember that the 
principal rooms were often on the first 
floor, and the apartments beneath were 
commonly used merely as cellars or store- 
rooms. It was usual with our ancestors 
to build their houses, so to speak, upon 
vaults. These were now called ambula- 
tories, cloisters, and other names ; but the 
fact was they were used for whatever pur- 
pose they were required. This was a re- 
markably fine hall, if it might be called a 
hall; from the peculiarity of its position 
it was usually termed the banqueting 
room instead. It was, however, one of 
the finest’ rooms of the kind he knew. 
The Rev. F. Warre suggested that a plan 
should be made of this house for the So- 
ciety’s “ Journal ;” and the Rev. F. White 
consented, at the request of the President, 
to obtain one*. The church at Meare 
next formed the subject of attention. It 
contains a fine stone pulpit, which has re- 
cently been scraped. The roof of the nave 





> A plan and engravings of this house and the 
Fish-house will be found in Mr. Parker’s work 
on ** Domestic Architecture.”’ 


has been restored, and is highly beautiful. 
Mr. White stated it to be an exact imita- 
tion of the former roof. There is also an 
old oaken roof in the chancel. The roof 
of the south aisle has been replaced by a 
plain one. Mr. White explained that the 
parish, having raised £700 or £800, had 
been unable to put up a good roof to that 
part ; but he hoped to be able eventually 
to effect an entire restoration of the church. 
A very curious old alms-box was noticed, 
resting on a handsomely carved pedestal. 
There is a painting representing the De- 
scent from the Cross. Mr. White said 
that it was probably 200 years old; but 
about thirty years ago it was daubed over 
by some artist, and spoiled. Mr. Parker 
then gave a description of the Church. 
The chancel and porch appeared, he said, 
to be about the same date, and he should 
suppose them to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was informed by the Vicar that 
they were probably about the year 1300 ; 
but he should not have thought them so 
early. The chancel roof was remarkably 
nice, and the beauty of the part over the 
altar was in accordance with the custom 
of decorating that part more richly than 
the rest. The nave and aisles, and the 
chancel-arch, which appeared to belong to 
the nave, seemed to have been rebuilt late 
in the fifteenth century, probably in the 
time of Henry VII. The pulpit also was 
of the same work. The roof of the nave, 
he thought, had been very creditably re- 
stored. The iron-work of the door was 
very remarkable, and was of the fourteenth 
century. The pedestal of the poor-box, 
which was very beautifully carved, pro- 
bably formed a portion of the screen, and 
was made use of for its present purpose 
after the Reformation. The tower arch 
was hidden by the gallery, and he could 
not say much about it.—Mr. Freeman said 
that he would supplement Mr. Parker’s 
facts by a little criticism. There were bad 
architects in the fourteenth century as well 
as now. If the chancel was examined 
minutely, it would be seen that it was a 
freak, and had many faults in it. If 
a modern architect were to bring him such 
a chancel, he should call him all sorts of 
names. The tracery of the east window 
was a corrupt imitation of one of the very 
prettiest forms we had, and which was 
found in perfection in St. Mary Redcliffe’s 
and one or two other churches—it was 
that which he should term the spheric- 
square. The architect appeared to have 
got hold of some form of the sort, but he 
evidently did not appreciate the beauty. 
He made a spheric square (if that was the 
correct mathematical term) but made it 
much too flat, as if some one had sat upon 
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it, and then he threw up a perpendicular 
mullion into it, producing a most peculiar 
form. One window was of exceedingly 
beautiful design, but it was almost spoiled 
by being made too large. The south win- 
dows of the chancel were also freaks. It 
was not a good design, to put a little bit 
of Perpendicular tracery upon the top of a 
Decorated quatrefoil as had been done, but 
it was perhaps a sign that the first rudi- 
ments of the Perpendicular style were 
coming in. In the hall they had just seen 
there was an example of good architecture, 
and in that chancel of bad architecture of 
about the same date. The nave was de- 
cidedly of a local character, but poor, and 
there was a great weakness about the 
whole. The angel corbels were very beau- 
tiful in some churches, but the architect 
had contrived in this to make them very 
ugly. The west window was much supe- 
rior, and those of the belfry were curious. 
They were Decorated, and had a triangle 
in the head instead of a circle. The roof 
of the chancel was a very nice one, but 
still rather a freak, and more like that of 
a hall than of achurch. Mr. Dickinson 
pointed attention to several marks on the 
chancel-arch, as if bars had rested there, 
and enquired if they probably had any con- 
nection with the rood-loft? Mr. Parker 
explained that it was a common practice 
at the time of the Reformation, to fill up 
the chancel-arch with lath and plaster ; 
and the marks appeared to indicate that 
this had been done in the present case. 
The arch itself was very late, and he could 
not suppose that a rood-loft had been 
attached to it after it was built. He once 
met with one of these timber partition- 
screens, separating the nave from the 
chancel, with the two tables (or oak slabs) 
of the Commandments in ornamental 
letters carved in the wood, of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The fact of their 
having been so used clearly shewed that 
the Reformers, when they mentioned the 
east. end of the church, meant the east 
end of the nave, and not of the chancel. 
The custom in their time was to place the 
communion-table in that part, but it was 
subsequentlyremoved to thechancel, which 
was its proper place. In examining the 
sacred building, the Rev. F. Warre ob- 
served a chest, containing some ancient 
armour. The Vicar explained that an- 
ciently, Meare sent fifteen armed men to 
assist the Abbots of Glastonbury, and the 
chest contained pieces of their armour.— 
At this part of the proceedings, Mr. Parker 
was obliged to leave, and Mr. Dickinson, 
in the name of the Society, thanked him 
for his attendance, and the valuable infor- 
mation he had rendered. 
8 


At Wedmore, the Rev. F. Warre con- 
ducted the excursionists to a farm, in the 
occupation of Mrs. Hawkins, where there 
are two remarkable effigies, used as gate- 
posts. Mr. Warre observed that there 
was a difficulty in assigning their date. 
‘The work appeared to be that of the four- 
teenth century, but the armour was similar 
to that of the early part of the fifteenth, 
about the commencement of the wars of 
the Roses. The Rev. T. Hugo thought 
they were not at all later than the four- 
teenth century. The local tradition was 
stated to be that the figures represented 
Adam and Eve, but unfortunately for this 
idea, the supposed figure of Eve appeared 
to have been arrayed in coat armour.—The 
church of Wedmore was thrown open by 
the Rev. Mr. Kempthorne. It is a large 
building, and in some respects was admired 
by the archeologists, though Mr. Freeman 
gave a verdict the reverse of approval. 
It contains a splendid piece of old roofing, 
illumivated with figures of angels. Mr. 
Freeman, in giving a description of the 
exterior, said that it was a cross church, 
with a central tower ; but there were two 
or three additions to the ground-plan, 
which made it somewhat complicated. 
The porch grew into a sort of tower, as 
was seen on a still greater scale at Bruton, 
and at the east of it there was added a 
large chapel which threw the transept into 
insignificance. The church was in the Per- 
pendicular style; but it was not a good 
specimen, and there was only one of those 
elegant windows which were found in so 
many churches in the county. There was 
also an awkwardness in putting together 
the several parts. Those who knew Yatton 
church would remember what a splendid 
composition the front was, but here there 
was nothing of the sort; the tower was 
rather lofty andslender, but poorly finished, 
and instead of a beautiful open parapet at 
the top, there was one not pierced but 
merely panelled. Mr. Freeman gave also 
a description of the interior of the church, 
but not before many of the company had 
expressed an opinion, notwithstanding the 
severity of his strictures, that the effect 
externally was good. He said that origi- 
nally there appeared to have been a cross 
church, of the period of the transition 
from Norman to Early English. That was 
a much smaller building than the present, 
as was shewn by the four lantern arches, 
which were not in the least adapted to 
the proportions of the present church. 
The doorway (which was highly orna- 
mented) might be later, but he did not 
know that it was necessarily so, as it was 
by no means an uncommon practice, where 
a church was very plain, to concentrate 
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all the ornament on one feature, which 
was very often the south doorway. There 
was a very good reason for selecting this 
part, because it was one that could be con- 
templated by itself, whereas, if one or two 
pillars or arches were decorated more than 
the others, the whole building would ap- 
pear inharmonious. Then, the greater part 
of the church was reconstructed in Per- 
pendicular times. There must also have 
been something done intermediately, as 
there was one singularly beautiful window 
of the early Decorated period, which shewed 
that an aisle or chapel must have been in- 
troduced towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. The Perpendicular reconstruc- 
tion could hardly be all of one time, as 
there were considerable differences of de- 
tail, The work was, on the whole, very 
poor. The lofty pillars and arches, with 
no clerestory, looked poor in comparison 
with those at Wrington, Martock, and 
other grand examples in the county. Still 
it was essentially Somerset work. There 
was the characteristic round capital, with 
foliage, it being a peculiarity of the 
Somersetshire Perpendicular, that it re- 
tained many of the beauties of the earlier 
style, with its own peculiar magnifi- 
cence. The chapel on the south side 
had, instead of pillars, two small pieces 
of wall moulded on each side, which 
was by no means an elegant form. There 
were some good pieces of wooden roof- 
ing in the chancel of the church.—Mr. 
Dickinson said that unless there were very 
strong reasons, he should doubt whether 
the original church was a smallone. The 
peculiar lowness of the arches which sup- 
ported the tower might have been de- 
signed in consequence of their having to 
bear its weight.—Mr. Freeman said he 
thought the church must have been ori- 
ginally both lower and shorter than at 
present. He then drew attention to the 
very beautiful piece of wooden roof, with 
figures of angels, and verses of the Ze 
Deum, to which we have already alluded, 
and to some fan-tracery over the lantery. 
He also explained, in support of the opi- 
nion he had advanced in reference to the 
church having been heightened, that one 
great object with the architects previous 
to the Reformation, was to enable the con- 
gregation to see the high altar, with which, 
in the present state of the church, the low 
arches would interfere. This elicited an 
interesting discussion, and it appeared that 
in collegiate churches there was sometimes 
one altar for the monks and another for 
the congregation; there were also altars 
at the ends of the aisles. Mr. Freeman 
related a curious circumstance in connec- 
tion with the church at Dunster. The 
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monks and the people quarrelled, and the 
monks refused to allow the parishioners 
to use their high altar in the chancel. 
The church was therefore divided, the in- 
habitants had a chancel and choir formed 
out of a part of the nave, and an altar 
erected, and two separate services were 
conducted. 

The church at Cheddar was the next 
sacred edifice visited, and some portions 
of it awakened quite an enthusiasm. The 
Rev. R. Beadon, the Vicar, received the 
excursionists. The edifice is large and 
handsome, and the tower noble and well- 
proportioned. There is a splendid stone 
pulpit, painted in polychrome. An Early 
English piscina was considered very beau- 
tiful. A southern chapel bore evidence of 
having been exceedingly rich, the windows 
in it being remarkably fine. The initials, 
J. S., observed here, and which also ap- 
peared at Meare, were supposed to be 
those of John Selwood, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. It was ascertained by the Rev. T. 
Hugo that the walls of this chapel were 
originally painted. A curious piece of 
stonework, supposed to have formed part 
of a tomb, and a boss, apparently of great 
antiquity, were noticed. Mr. Freeman 
explained the peculiarities of the church, 
prefacing his description by saying that, 
as he had not seen it for thirteen years 
before, there was some difficulty in the 
task, but he would endeavour to avoid 
mistakes. The work was of several dates. 
There was some Early English, as shewn 
by a piscina, of great beauty. There was 
also some Decorated work. His chief diffi- 
culty was in deciding whether the clere- 
story windows were contemporary with 
the pillars and arches. They were a sort 
of transition between the Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles. There were several 
things in the architecture very well worth 
study. Some one had mentioned that it 
was once a cross church, but he saw no 
evidence of that. Like many other churches 
in the county, the chancel was not worthy 
of the rest of the building. The Perpen- 
dicular work, though the style was not 
fully developed, was singularly good, and 
the parapets and windows were some of 
the best work in the county. There had 
been a chapel added at the east of the 
porch, which had one or two singularities, 
That such a chapel should be rich was not 
at all uncommon; but its richness was 
well worth studying. The windows were 
curious: there were two graceful windows 
set under a square head, which was pierced, 
so as to constitute one square-headed win- 
dow. The oak roof of the nave was simi- 
lar to that usually found where there was 
a clerestory ; and the part over the rood- 
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loft, as was very frequently the case, was 
more highly ornamented than the rest. The 
roof of the chancel was coved. The church 
was very rich in its fittings up—in its open 
carved seats, and stone pulpit; the latter 
appeared to have been found too small, 
and was enlarged by the addition of some 
wood-work. The tower was an example 
of what he called the Taunton type, and 
had a turret near its corner. It was very 
well proportioned.—The Rev. T. Hugo re- 
marked that the chapel evidently had for- 
merly a fan-tracery roof, and one of the 
bosses was there on the floor.—Leaving 
the sacred building, the party proceeded 
to see the Cliffs, so celebrated for their 
grandeur. To give any adequate descrip- 
tion of them would be impossible. They 
occur, as our readers are aware, in a chasm 
of the Mendip range, and the sublimity 
and wild magnificence of the scenery they 
present have contributed to give to the 
Mendips a name by which they are locally 
known, “the Alps of Somerset.” The 
rocks, which are of mountain limestone, 
reach, in some instances, from 350 to 370 
feet in perpendicular height, and are as 
remarkable for a romantic variety of form 
as for their stupendous character. The 
cliffs contain also specimens of rare plants, 
and are therefore well calculated to in- 
terest the botanist. The following were 
found by Mr. Babington and the Rev. T. 
Hugo : Polypodium Calcareum Cistop- 
teris fragilis, Thalutrum minus, and Dian- 
thus Ceesius.—At Cheddar a cold collation 
was furnished by Mr. Cox, at the close of 
which Mr. Dickinson, the President, ex- 
pressed his gratification at the success 
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which had attended the meeting, and 
conveyed the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Freeman, who had very much con- 
tributed to the interest of the proceed- 
ings, and whom he hoped to see again 
next year.—The Rev. F. Warre, as the 
senior officer of the Society, thanked Mr. 
Dickinson for his kindness in presiding. He 
had been Secretary nearly nine years, and 
without a word of disparagement to any 
other gentleman, he could safely say that 
never had the Society had a better Pre- 
sident.—Mr. Dickinson acknowledged the 
compliment, and said that the success of 
the meeting was greatly attributable to 
the Secretaries (Rev. F. Warre and Rey. 
W. A. Jones), to whom he felt personally 
obliged for their exertions. After the 
dinner, several ladies and gentlemen went 
into Mr. Cox’s cavern, the stalactites of 
which are remarkably curious and beau- 
tiful. 

In returning, the church at Rodney 
Stoke was examined, the Rev. G. H. 
Fagan attending and receiving the visit- 
ors. It contains a mural chapel of the 
Rodney family, with monuments of the 
date of James I. and Charles I. There is 
also a rude screen (post-Reformation), 
which was characterised as unique, and a 
pulpit to match. The architecture is late 
Perpendicular. 

In consequence of the lateness of the 
hour, if was found impossible to visit 
Wookey Hole, and its celebrated cavern ; 
and the party therefore returned, greatly 
gratified with the pleasant manner in 
which the proceedings had passed. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Aug. 29.—A meeting of this Society was 
held at the Town Hall. The Rev. R. 
Burnaby having taken the chair, 

The Rev. J. H. Hill read the following 
paper :—“ In the month of November last 
a very beautiful stained glass window was 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral, by Mr. 
D’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, to the 
memory of Remigius, the first bishop and 
founder of that noble pile. It is placed in 
the rose-window at the west end, where 
the solid work of the ancient cathedral of 
Remigius still remains. The antiquarian 
correctness of the design, as well as the 
richness and harmony of colour, produces 
a very gratifying effect, and is in perfect 
keeping with the magnificent building 
which it adorns. The centre of the win- 
dow is occupied by a figure of the good 


Bishop in his ecclesiastical garments, and 
round it is placed the following appropri- 
ate inscription:—‘In Memoriam Remigii 
Fundatoris S.S., Carolus de Eyncourt de 
Bayons, A.D. 1858.’ The consanguinity 
of Remigius and Walter D’Eyncourt, their 
connection with the Conqueror, and the 
fact that Remigius built the cathedral, 
are curiously corroborated by a leaden 
plate, which was found at the west end of 
the cathedral in 1760, bearing upon it the 
following inscription :—‘ Here lyeth Wil- 
liam, son of Walter de Eyncourt, cousin 
of Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, who built 
this church. The aforesaid William was 
of royal descent, and while receiving his 
education in the court of King William, 
son of the great King William who con- 
quered England, died on the 3rd Kalends 
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of November.” To the memory of Remi- 
gius Mr. D’Eyncourt (as the descendant of 
Baron Walter) has erected this conspicuous 
window, and the munificent donor deserves 
the best thanks of all lovers of stained 
glass windows, for having placed in such a 
position, with great taste and judgment, 
so noble a specimen of the art—a specimen 
worthy of the distinguished founder, and 
one that will ever remind those who fre- 
quent this beautiful house of prayer of 
their obligation to Remigius, as well as to 
the munificent benefactor. Remigius de 
Fescamp, and his relative, Walter De Eyn- 
court, accompanied William the Conqueror 
to England, and were present with him in 
his wars. William of Winchester says 
that Remigius was formerly a monk of 
Feseamp, and received the bishopric of 
Dorchester for a vessel and twenty armed 
men, whom he had brought in 1066 to the 
rendezvous of the Norman troops. Remi- 
gius and other prelates coming from be- 
yond seas, everywhere expelled the monks, 
who, according to a custom peculiar to 
England, lived upon the domains of the 
episcopal churches, and King William 
thanked them for this, holding, that 
English monks could only bear him ill 
will. When, however, the Normans got 
possession of the bishoprics, they disdained 
to inhabit the ancient capitals of their 
dioceses, which were for the most part 
petty towns, and transferred their resi- 
dences to places better adapted for the 
luxurious enjoyment of life, and we find 
that at a council holden in London in the 
year 1078, under Lanfranc, it was decreed 
that several bishoprics should be removed 
out of villages to considerable towns, and 
accordingly Sherburn was removed to 
Salisbury, Lichfield to Chester, Selsey to 
Chichester, Wells to Bath, Kirton to Exe- 
ter, Elmham to Thetford, and from thence 
to Norwich, and Sidnaceaster to Lincoln. 
The see was removed to Lincoln in 1088, 
or, as stated in the Lincoln MS., 1086, 
and here it was that Remigius de Fescamp 
bought some fields on the top of the hill, 
near the Castle of Lincoln, the lofty towers 
of which commanded the city, and on that 
elevated spot he built a cathedral church, 
which for strength and beauty was both 
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fitting for the service of God, and, as the 
times required, impregnable to hostile at- 
tack. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that 
Remigius founded and rapidly completed 
his cathedral church on the brow of the 
hill beyond the river Witham in honour 
of the blessed Virgin. Matthew of West- 
minster gives the reason why good Bishop 
Remigius removed his see from Dorchester 
to Lincoln. He states that the Bishop 
thought it not fitting that the cathedral 
city should be in a small town at one end 
of the diocese, when Lincoln was much 
superior both in situation and in its build- 
ings; thereupon, having bought some land, 
he caused a church to be built on the 
highest part of the city, near the castle, 
and canons to be ordained to the territory. 
The difficulties, however, attending the 
foundation of Lincoln Cathedral, which 
was strongly opposed by the Archbishop 
of York, who claimed all Lindsey and 
Lincoln as part of his province ; the great 
cost of land to be purchased for the site 
of the church, with houses around it for 
the deacons and canons, so far delayed the 
proceedings of Remigius, the good Bishop, 
that at his death, in 1092, the cathedral 
church was unfinished, although so far 
completed as to be thought fit for conse- 
cration, which ceremony was accordingly 
performed with great solemnity after his 
death by Bloet, second Bishop of Lincoln. 
Henry of Huntingdon, a native of Lincoln 
and one of the dignitaries of the Church, 
says that Remigius changed the see of 
Dorchester to Lincoln :—‘ He founded our 
Church there, endowed it with ample pos- 
sessions, and attached to it men of worth. 
I speak of what I have seen and heard. 
Him (Remigius) I never saw, but I knew 
all the venerable men to whom he gave 
appointments in his new church.’ (Letter 
to Walter.) The historian describes Re- 
migius as statura parvus sed corde mag- 
nus: colore fuscus, sed operibus venustus, 
(of stature small, but great in heart: dark 
in hue, but fair in deeds). He was a man 
full of energy and intelligence, and was 
appointed with others by the King to 
make a progress through the counties of 
England, establishing a court of enquiry 
in each place of any importance.” 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of this So- 
ciety took place at Cardigan, from the 15th 
to the 20th August. This was the second 
time of the Association visiting the county 
of Cardigan, its first meeting having been 
held in September, 1847, at Aberystwyth. 
Since that period it has visited every 


county in Wales, taking the northern and 
southern alternately; and once, in 1857, 
it met in the March county of Monmouth. 
The meeting for 1852 was indeed held at 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, but this was taken 
as the most convenient place for visiting 
Radnorshire, a district without any town 
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of sufficient importance (except, perhaps, 
Knighton) for a meeting of this nature to 
take place in, with any tolerable prospect of 
success, Aberystwyth is nearly forty miles 
distant from Cardigan, so that, by choosing 
the southernmost part of the county, the 
Cambrian archeologists avoided treading 
too soon again upon old ground (though 
that ground has been only insufficiently 
explored), and they had the further ad- 
vantage of making Cardigan a good point 
of departure from whence to examine all 
that part of Pembrokeshire which lies 
north of the Preseleu range of mountains. 

This part of Wales is comparatively 
little known: if any tourists come into it, 
they are attracted by its incomparable 
salmon fishing. Artists have been rarely 
seen here; archeologists hardly ever. Still 
it is one of the most beautiful and most 
historically mteresting of the districts of 
Wales: rich in picturesque, well-wooded 
vales, and full of antiquarian remains of 
all classes and all dates. In architecture 
it is not rich; but in early British earth- 
works, sepulchral memorials, and Norman 
castles, it will bear comparison with any 
part of the principality, except Carnarvon- 
shire. Here, too, abound early inscribed 
stones, with Oghams on their edges; early 
crosses, and small, very primitive churches: 
cromlechs, too, grow on the hill-sides like 
mushrooms!—and are about as much 
thought of by the simple inhabitants. 
Here, too, live numerous potent and hos- 
pitable squires, ready to throw their houses 
open to any guest with tolerable claims on 
their attention ; and, in such a case as the 
recent one, prepared to kill their archzo- 
logical friends with kindness, The meet- 
ing, therefore, was sure to be fruitful of 
much that would be interesting and valu- 
able, and so it in reality proved. The 
weather was superb; the country looked 
its very best; each squire did Ais best ; 
and the archeologists did their best, too. 
No meeting has been characterized by 
greater spirit and variety than this. 

The President was the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s, who succeeded the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, President for 1858. The Chair- 
man of the Local Committee was the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cardigan, and the Commit- 
tee itself comprised nearly all the nota- 
bilities of the neighbourhood. Much of 
the success obtained was indeed due to the 
Right Reverend President, who entered 
into the affair with great spirit; spoke 
much and with unusual vivacity; got 
everybody round him into good humour 
and good spirits; raised objections and 
queries with great acumen on almost all 
points, with the well-understood object of 
promoting discussion; got everybody on 
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their legs; drew them out, answered them, 
raised them again and again from their 
seats, and, in fact, brushed off all the dust 
and cobwebs that perverse people will 
sometimes fancy to hang around antiqua- 
rian researches. His Lordship shewed 
himself to be quite at home, whether in 
discussing early inscriptions and Romano- 
British remains, or in treating of hill-forts 
and early churches. His introductory dis- 
course gave the tone to the meeting: it 
was very long and eloquent, listened to 
by a numerous auditory with lively satis- 
faction, and it had the result of thronging 
the County Hall, where the meetings were 
held, on each succeeding evening. From 
the Monday evening till the Friday night 
there was not one flagging hour for mem- 
bers; everybody was fully occupied, and 
time flew by most agreeably. 

According to the usual practice on such 
occasions, an excursion was made every 
morning, and a meeting for reading and 
discussing papers was held each evening. 
We shall proceed to give a slight sketch 
of what took place, in this order :— 

Monday, August 15. Evening Meeting. 
—The President delivered his inaugural 
address, and the General Secretaries read 
the Annual Report. From this document, 
it appeared that the Society was on the 
increase ; that an immense accumulation 
of papers and drawings were swelling the 
portfolios of the Publishing Committee ; 
and that, ‘after all actual claims on the 
funds of the Association were paid, there 
was a balance of nearly £100 in favour of 
the Association. The permanence of this 
result—that of all claims paid and a good 
balance over—which has now subsisted for 
the last five years, is an enviable feature 
of the Cambrian Archwological Associa- 
tion, which other similar bodies would do 
well to enquire into. It appears that the 
affairs of this Society are managed with 
great promptitude and good-humour, and 
that, though arrears of course exist, yet 
the obtaining of a real available balance 
(quite free from all reckoning of arrears) 
is not found to be a work of much diffi- 
culty. The Report called attention to the 
success of the Journal, which was as amply 
illustrated as ever; and also to the cir- 
cumstance that, in consequence of the in- 
creasing property of the Association, it 
had now become necessary to name Trus- 
tees, in whom that property should be 
vested. Three of the Vice-Presidents, all 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
were accordingly appointed : viz., Sir Ste- 
phen Glynne, Bart.; Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., M.P.; and James Dearden, Esq., 
to whom the Association in the first in- 
stance owed its existence. After the 
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reading of the Report, one of the Publish- 
ing Committee gave an account of what 
might be expected to be seen by members 
during the week. 

Tuesday, August 16.— An excursion 
was made this morning to the north- 
ward from Cardigan, in order to visit 
some fortified posts on the coast at 
Mount Gaer, Aberporth, &c. ; several early 
churches; an ancient manor house at 
Lamporth ; and an early inscribed stone, 
(Romano-British, fifth century ?) near 
Penbryn. The remains of a large crom- 
lech, or sepulchral chambered mound, 
called Llech yr Ast, which was wantonly 
destroyed not many years ago, were after- 
wards examined. During the day, a most 
hospitable luncheon was given to the mem- 
bers by one of the local committee. At 
the evening meeting the question of early 
inscribed stones, and of isolated sepulchral 
stones, was fully discussed. A paper on 
Early British Interments, by John Fenton, 
Esq., was read, and the long-debated 
question of the Cantref y gwaelod, or the 
submerged hundred of Cardiganshire, was 
again mooted by M. Moggridge, Esq., and 
gave rise to a prolonged discussion. 

Wednesday, August 17.—This morning 
the Association proceeded to visit some 
tumuli, where sepulchral remains had been 
found, and then examined Nevern Church, 
with its fine cross of the ninth century, and 
the early castle on the rock above. Mem- 
bers then visited Newport Castle, where 
they were received by the owner, T. D. 
Lloyd, Esq., Lord of the hundred of Cemaes 
(the last lordship marcher remaining), and 
Newport Church and cromlech, a small 
but good one. A sumptuous luncheon 
was given them at Llwyn-gwair, by J. B. 
Bowen, Esq. ; and a rough ride over a wild 
but beautiful country led them up the 
skirts of Preseleu to the cromlech of Pen- 
tre Ifan, one of the tallest in Wales. Six 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback stood 
under it at the same time. Here the re- 
mains of a large chambered mound could 
be readily detected. The ancient houses 
of Pentre Ifan (Henry VI.) and Trewern 
(Charles II.) were then visited, and the 
excursionists returned over the bridge 
where Archbishop Baldwin, attended by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, preached the cru- 
sade, near the court house of Velindre, to 
Cardigan. In the evening Mr. Moggridge 
gave an account of an early British circle 
lately examined by him in Radnorshire. 
The Rey. J. Griffith read a curious paper 
on the manners and customs of Wales, as 
described by a briefless barrister on the 
Welch circuits some century ago. An 
account of British camps in general, with 
that of Carn Goch, in Carmarthenshire 
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(one of the largest in Wales), was then 
given by Mr. Longueville Jones. 

Thursday, August 18.—This day’s ex- 
cursion took the Society to the ruins of 
Cilgerran Castle, after first visiting the 
church, with the Ogham-inscribed stone 
standing near it. Within the precincts 
of the castle an admirable lecture, on Nor- 
man Castles in Wales, was given by G. T. 
Clark, Esq., of Dowlais. Here the Bishop 
took his leave of the members, being 
forced to depart on urgent diocesan busi- 
ness, and, in so doing, delivered again a 
feeling and eloquent address. The Asso- 
ciation then proceeded to the foot of the 
eastern end of the Preseleu range, climbed 
up to the great camp on Moel Trigarn, 
with its triple ramparts in fair preserva- 
tion, and then traced the ancient British 
road, mis-called Via Flandrica, all along 
the ridge as far as the sepulchral circle of 
Bedd Arthur (Arthur’s Grave). On their 
return homewards, the members stopped 
at Bridell to examine the large Ogham 
crossed stone in the churchyard. In the 
evening a general committee meeting, for 
the financial and other business matters 
of the Society, was held, but no papers 
were read. 

Friday, August 19.—The first place 
visited this day was Cardigan Castle, the 
scanty subterranean remains of which 
were carefully examined, and a short lec- 
ture read on them by Mr. Moggridge. 
The next was St. Dogmael’s Abbey, a mile 
below the town on the river, where Mr, 
Talbot Bury lectured on and described 
the ruins, and Mr. Westwood, with Mr. 
Longueville Jones, described the famous 
SagRranvs stone inscribed with Oghams, 
—the former reading off into the latter 
according to Professor Graves’s theory,— 
and commemorating the son of CVNEDDA, 
called CvnoraMyvs on the stone, who is 
known to have existed in the sixth cen- 
tury. The raphic character of the 
inscription corroborating the historic date, 
and the Ogham giving its concurrent tes- 
timony, constitute this a national monu- 
ment of the highest value. After a most 
profuse and elegant entertainment at Pen- 
y-lan, the seat of Morgan Jones, Esq., the 
Society proceeded to Cenarth Bridge and 
Falls—with the medieval mound guarding 
the pass—and thence to Newcastle Emlyn, 
where the Norman fortress was thoroughly 
examined. In the evening a paper on 
Cardiganshire Families, by the Rev. W. 
Edmunds, was read, full of research and 
well-digested anecdote. Another puper, 
on Newport Castle, followed, and the ob- 
jects examined during the last two days 
were fully described and discussed. The 
usual votes of thanks, &c., were passed, and 
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the next meeting, for 1860, was fixed to 
be held at Bangor, in Carnarvonshire, 
The chairman for the evening, R. D. Jen- 
kins, Esq., Mayor of Cardigan and Local 
Secretary, then declared the Meeting dis- 
solved. To this gentleman and to his 
colleague, the Rev. H. J. Vincent, M.A., 
the Association is indebted for their visit 
to Cardigan. They had planned it toge- 
ther, some years ago, and had been ac- 
tively engaged ever since in making pre- 
parations such as would render it fully 
successful. 

A good museum of local antiquities was 
formed on this occasion, under the curator- 
ship of Mr. R. Ready. It contained copi- 
ous collections of coins, found in or near 
Cardigan; numerous articles of early 
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British date, celts, hammers, &c., &. ; a 
good collection of pedigrees; most of the 
early charters connected with the Lord- 
ship at Cemaes; the corporation regalia 
of Cardigan ; a great number of rubbings 
of Welsh and English tombs, brasses, and 
inscriptions; a complete set of Welsh 
medieval seals, (as far as can hitherto be 
formed); numerous rare printed books, 
including some great Bible rarities, from 
the library of the Rev. H. J. Vincent, 
&c. It was deficient in arms and armour, 
but tolerably complete in other respects. 
All the papers read, and the official ac- 
count of the meeting, will of course appear 
in due time in the pages of the Journal 
of the Association, the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, now in its fourteenth volume. 


CONGRES ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE, XXVI. SESSION 


A STRASBURG LE 


THE din of arms, and the disturbances 
to literary leisure and investigation, prior 
to and following the triumphant entry of 
the third Buonaparte at the head of the 
army of Italy into Paris, on the 15th of 
the present month, induced me consider- 
ably to curtail the stay I had intended in 
the capital, and to embrace with pleasure 
the opportunity of meeting a large body 
of intelligent archeologists at their twenty- 
sixth general Congress, to be holden in 
the following week at the ancient city of 
Strasburg, which offered all the anti- 
quarian vestiges within its own walls, as 
well as those of the neighbourhood, as an 
hitherto untrodden field, to my researches. 
As I had also the prospect of making this 
place a half-way stage to Miinchen (Mu- 
nich), where the Germanisten Verein had 
fixed its annual meeting in September, 
and where I expected to renew the agree- 
able acquaintances of seven preceding ga- 
therings in different towns of Germany, 
the opportunity was doubly welcome. Paris 
offered nothing to detain me ; a visit which 
I paid immediately on my arrival to the 
Bibliothéque Impériale convinced me that 
a mere reader, unless strongly fortified 
with introductory letters to the heads of 
departments, had little to hope or expect 
from that famed repository of literary 
treasure. I could find no access to any 
catalogue, and one or two trials for works 
of research which I confidently hoped to 
meet there, being repulsed (in comparison 
with the facilities in the British Museum 
Reading-room, rather, as Ithought brusque- 
ment,) I made no further effort. I take, 
however, this opportunity of returning my 
public thanks to M. Vicomte de Rougs, 
and M. Mariette, the Conservateurs de la 
Musée Egyptienne, particularly to the lat- 
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ter—to both of whom I had introduced 
myself by works on their favourite sub- 
ject—for the urbanity with which I was 
received, and the information they com- 
municated, 

The railroads, by the never-varying line 
of their route, have been so often de- 
scribed by guide-books and weguweisers, 
that nothing new can be offered or ex- 
pected as to the districts through which 
they stretch their iron grasp. But the 
town of Nancy offered an agreeable halt, 
since, by leaving Paris with the latest 
train, that town could be reached early in 
the morning, and a late train for Strass- 
burg would only defer my arrival there a 
few hours. 

Nancy, the present capital of the de- 
partment of the Meurthe, the ancient 
Nemansus, at the western foot of the 
Vosges mountains, certainly deserves a 
much longer stay than the middle part of 
aday. Tomy eyes it appeared a gigantic 
counterpart of Hampton Court. It has, 
like that venerable seat of decayed aristo- 
cracy, a subdued stillness in the streets, 
and a chilling grandeur in its carved stone 
allegories of all the Christian virtues and 
martial ardour, which no doubt Stanislaus 
Lescfznski and his flatterers considered 
centered in his person. He was fortunate to 
find here a dukedom for himself, and the 
regal diadem of a Queen of France for his 
daughter, wife of Louis XV., after having 
been driven from the throne of Poland, to 
which he had been elected, and forced to 
fly, in the middle of an inclement winter’s 
night, from the fortress of Danzig, with 
loss of one of his shoes on the road, when 
the Russians took Danzig, in which he 
had in vain sought shelter against the sat- 
ellites of Catherine, who favoured his rival. 
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The numerous fountains, with dolphins 
and other sea monsters, spout here, as on 
the Thames, their attenuated threads of 
water, and even an old and new town, 
differing always as much in character and 
form as does Wolsey’s noble hall from the 
rococo galleries of our third William, kept 
up the resemblance. 

Nevertheless this place offers its pecu- 
liar pleasures ; it is easy of access to many 
interesting localities ; a few leagues south 
an Englishman may trace the entire his- 
tory of the Maid of Orleans, at the outset 
of her irresistible career. Dom Remy, 
her primitive Chalet, Vaucoulers, Neuf- 
chateau, are all within a morning’s ride, 
as is, by rail, Rheims, her crowning tri- 
umph, where the rich Gobelin tapestry, 
worked and hung up to adorn the sacré 
of the latest Bourbon king, is still suffered 
to adorn the venerable choir of that superb 
Gothic edifice. To an antiquary, Metz, 
the ancient capital of the Mediomatrica, 
offers full attraction; or he may seek for 
the site of the ancient Nemansus of this 
neighbourhood, whether at Nancy or Nas, 
near Bar-le-Duc. For the civil engineer 
there is the mode in which the canal unit- 
ing the Marne and Rhine is carried through 
the Vosges mountains, or the railroad 
tunneled through many of its granite 
rocks. The mere traveller will find every 
opportunity of instruction, and many 
scenes for wonder. Nor is the attraction 
of a good cuisine at L’Hotel de Europe 
wanting as a satisfactory and necessary 
relief to every study. 

It was of less consequence to pass the 
beautiful gorges of the Vosges at night, 
since I knew it to be part of the pro- 
gramme of the Congress to invite the 
members in various excursions to the most 
interesting spots of their varied and mag- 
nificently extensive scenery ; but the pro- 
traction of the journey to eleven, an hour 
beyond the usual time, attributable, it was 
said, to the great influx of provincials to 
Paris, and their return, with the great 
demands of the government for the trans- 
port of the returned Austrian prisoners, 
compelled me to take quarters at the only 
hotel (de Paris) then open, from which, 
however, on the following morning I re- 
moved to a private lodging for my week’s 
sojourn. 

Learning that the local guidance of the 
Congress was intrusted to Mr. Spach, ar- 
cheviste for the province of Lower Elsass, 
or the modern department of Bas Rhin, 
and President of .the Society for the Con- 
servation of the Monuments at Elsass, I 
had the pleasure of a first interview with 
that intelligent and complaisant gentle- 
man, whom I found equally conversant 
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with the French”and German languages, 
and not without a very creditable know- 
ledge of English, which his great reverence 
for Shakespeare had induced him to study, 
and which only the want of colloquial op- 
portunities prevented him from speaking 
idiomatically. From him I received the 
programme of the meeting, consisting of 
an invitation emanating from Caen, by 
M. de Caumont, the founder and director- 
general of the Congrés Archéologique of 
France, with a string of fifty-one ques- 
tions for discussion, during the four days 
when the sittings would be held; the 
other of the six week-days of the Congress 
being devoted to archeological excursions 
in the Vosges, for which those mountains 
and their intervening valleys offer such a 
rich and almost inexhaustible ficld. Of 
these, more anon. I subsequently made 
the acquaintance of the local secretary of 
the meeting, M. L’Abbé de Straub, whose 
frequent acts of courtesy and kindness 
during the entire’ meeting deserve my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

In considering this programme, as might 
be expected, we find the questions entirely 
of a local nature, and of a Roman and 
medieval range. The pre-Romaic or 
Celtic period has only a single query, 
* Are the monuments of Alsace incontest- 
ably of a Celtic origin?” This was very 
ably replied to on the Monday morning, 
the 22nd, by M. L’Abbé Straub, after the 
meeting had been formally opened, in the 
presence of the Imperial Prefect, the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and of Dr. Brunn, 
President of the Protestant Consistory, 
and welcomed in a very forcible and ener- 
getic speech by M. le Maire, of the city, 
paying a well-merited compliment to M. 
de Caumont, to whom archeology in 
France is so highly indebted by his crea- 
tion of these scientific meetings, and of so 
many other learned societies. He, how- 
ever, remarked that Strasburg 
many zealous promoters of the knowledge 
of antiquity, of which the existence of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Histo- 
rical Monuments of Alsace had been for 
many years astanding proof. The speech 
of M. de Caumont in reply was remark- 
able for the modesty with which he ad- 
verted to his own labours, and announced 
that the general Society, besides certain 
honorary medals bestowed on members 
particularly distinguished by zeal or talent 
in the study of antiquity, had voted a sum 
of 2,000 francs to the eastern departments 
to aid their local investigations, and that 
a portion of this sum would be allotted 
to the Society for the Preservation of 
the Monuments of Alsace, which would 
no doubt decide upon its most practi- 
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cal employment. As before remarked, 
after this preliminary matter the real 
business of the meeting was opened by 
M. L’Abbé Straub’s reply to the first 
question on the true Celtic monuments of 
the province. In the compass of this 
notice it cannot be expected that an ex- 
tended comment on the discussion of the 
entire series of fifty-one questions can be 
given. These were continued during four 
days, from ten in the morning till five 
at even, with a short interval at noon for 
viewing the Cathedral, and the city monu- 
ments, but, above all, the treasures of the 
City Museum and Library, under the able 
guidance of the librarian, Professor Jung, 
equally distinguished for his extensive 
acquaintance with their history and value, 
as by his courtesy and readiness in shew- 
ing and explaining them; some of them 
so curious that a short notice of a few may 
be thought indispensable, as even Dibdin, 
with every opportunity, seems entirely to 
have passed them over for inappropriate 
figures of ugly costumes, now fast sinking 
into neglect. 

Some general remarks may, however, 
be allowed me, in comparison with similar 
gatherings at home. The absence of sec- 
tional divisions permitted every member 
of the Congress to listen to or enter on 
the discussion of each topic, and as the 
questions proposed for discussion had been 
printed and freely circulated some weeks 

revious to the meeting, every member 
the opportunity of preparing himself 
on those he was most conversant with or 
interested in. This of course was a great 
advantage in the individual discussion of 
each topic, as where the general run of 
auditors have no previous knowledge of the 
subjects to be brought forward, their im- 
provised remarks must necessarily be often 
trivial or unimportant. 

In the interval, at noon, the first visit 
was paid to the Museum and Library, un- 
der the guidance of Professor Jung, who 
afterwards read a very learned paper on a 
miliary of the third century, which, not 
to interrupt the continuity of the sittings, 
may be deferred, with other visits and 
the two long excursions, till we have fin- 
ished the papers, of which a full account 
will not be given till the whole can be 
digested and printed, some months hence. 

Professor Jung’s paper was followed by 
one from the pen of M. Spach, on the 
Donon Mountain, or Altitona, and its 
“ Heidenmaur,” of undoubted Celtic for- 
mation, but which the Romans converted 
into a fortified camp. Donon amongst 
the Vosgesians is, par excellence, the ar- 
chological mountain. With a cromlech 
and vallum of the Cymric, or pre-Romaic 


period, it suecessively harboured a Druidi- 
cal circle, and a Roman temple to Mercury, 
from which so many of the numerous figures 
and altars to that deity were transferred 
to the Strasburg Museum. Schépflin, 
who espouses this opinion against ‘those 
who prefer the invocation of Jupiter, 
counted nine carvings to the honour of 
the messenger of the gods, and the num- 
ber from this locality has subsequently 
been raised to fourteen. 

The Rev. M. Guerber then went into 
the earliest Christian churches of the de- 
partment, amongst which he enumerated 
those of Dom-Peter, the Chapels of Alvol- 
sheim and Altenstadt: near Weissenburg, 
of Hoh-Azenheim, and that of old St. Peter 
in Strasburg. 

The discussions of the first day were 
brought to a close by a very learned paper 
on Roman Argentoratum, by the Col. 
Morlet, which will appear in extenso in 
the printed report of the proceedings. 

We pass over for the present the inter- 


’ esting excursion of Tuesday to Savern and 


its interesting environs, which was com- 
menced by the first train from Strasburg, 
at the rather inconvenient hour of five; 
and we did not reach the town again till 
near eleven. The entire expense of car- 
riages, and a sumptuous breakfast and din- 
ner, as well as a similar regale on Friday, 
was defrayed by the town, the mu- 
nicipality of which had voted the sum of 
three thousand francs worthily to enter- 
tain its visitors. 

The meeting of Wednesday was opened 
by the verbal report of the proceedings of 
yesterday by Dr. Eisen, one of the most 
zealous members of the departmental So- 
ciety; after which the Grand Vicar Schir 
gave a complete resumé of the “ History 
of the St. Odilien, or Holy Hill,” sup- 
plying the descriptions of Schéfliu and 
Montfaucon up to the present date. The 
curious figures, graven on a rock on this 
hill, of Ethico Dux, St. Odilien his daugh- 
ter, and St. Leudecar, or Leudigar, will be 
found engraved in Montfaucon, and most 
other works on the antiquities of Alsace. 

As many of the questions found very 
short and sometimes no response, the 
meeting of Wednesday could already be- 
gin with Nos. 41 to 465 inclusive. They 
principally relate to the structure of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the department, 
their peculiarities and excellencies. Abbé 
Guerber undertook the subject with his 
accustomed depth of research, and on the 
44th, touching the respective merits of 
the west fronts of Strasburg Cathedral 
and that of Freiburg in Baden, his de- 
cision was that the lower portion of the 
latter is inferior to that of Strasburg, 
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but that the spire of Freiburg is superior 
in design but not in execution to that of 
the Alsatian metropolis. The 42nd ques- 
tion: “To give the names which distin- 
guish the style of church towers in Alsace 
and Germany from those of the other 
provinces of France,” was answered by 
M. L’Abbé Straub, who gave as a cha- 
racteristic distinction, the division of the 
very high windows by an horizontal and 
very richly ornamented mullion in the 
Teutonic countries. He gave as his ex- 
amples the churches at Than, (Upper 
Rhine,) but especially Oberwesel, on the 
Rhine, and. many churches in Kéln, (Co- 
logne). 

A paper by Pastor Siffer on Roman an- 
tiquities ; the restorations of the Minster 
by the architect of the building, Baurath 
Klotz; and an enumeration of the best 
painted glass in the department, conclu- 
ded the sitting. 

The morning and evening sittings of 
Thursday, the 25th, were devoted to ques- 
tions apart from the programme, and 
their general nature ; being on subjects re- 
lating to the social position and progress 
of the department, and which, therefvre, 
had less of interest to the casual members, 
though more immediately affecting the 
numerous local speakers, as to the gene- 
raladvance of the town in art and science, 
in industrial occupation, and public in- 
struction. Herr von Morlet indicated a 
great improvement since 1842 in the 
number of students in all the five facul- 
ties of science ; and answered affirmatively 
the question, “if any progress had been 
made since that period in the study of 
Physics and Natural History.” The ques- 
tion of the education of youth was largely 
gone into, and for the primary schools of 
the agricultural communes, instruction in 
the process of agriculture insisted on ; but 
M. L’Abbé Guerber answered that the 
children of the peasantry were taken away 
from school too early to receive any bene- 
fit from such instruction. In this category 
of enquiry a question arose which will 
sound strange to an English ear :—* In 
what language ought the instruction of 
youth to be conveyed?” To understand 
this it must be remembered that Stras- 
burg and the whole of Elsass, comprising 
both departments of the Rhine (Haut et 
Bas Rhin) was, until the 30th of September, 
1681, a free imperial city and fief of the 
holy Roman empire of Germany. At that 
date it was most unwarrantably occupied 
by the troops of Louis the XIV. of France, 
in the midst of the most profound peace, 
and has ever since been an integral part 
of the French dominions. But notwith- 
standing this occupation of 170 years, the 
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agrarian population, and much of that in 
the towns, remains doggedly German ; in 
the villages and small towns German is still 
the colloquial language, and the majority 
do not even understand French, the lan- 

age of the dominant upper classes, of 
the officials, and of the court, who, how- 
ever, mostly are proficient in both. Ata 
private house in which I lodged the female 
servant did not understand a word of 
French, and the local newspapers and pub- 
lic proclamations are always printed in 
the two tongues, side by side, similar to 
what I once witnessed in Welsh and Eng- 
lish at Conway. 

It is quite true that Elsass German is a 
most corrupt patois, almost unintelligible 
to those who know the. noble Teutonic 
tongue only from the books of its best au- 
thors; but still it is a German that by 
instruction and cultivation may be im- 
proved and cultivated, till such time as 
this severed portion of fatherland return 
again to its rightful and original dominion. 
It was, however, probably more from a 
consideration of its intrinsic excellence 
than from my own views—for M. L’Abbé 
Straub is no doubt a good Frenchman— 
that this worthy ecclesiastic, himself the 
director of the second Gymnasium; man- 
fully defended instruction in the German 
tongue in the primary schools. He con- 
tended that to unlearn the German lan- 
guage, the language of our families and 
traditions, was to destroy in Elsass all its 
local and peculiar character, and to blot 
out all its historical remembrances. Pro- 
fessor Jung defended the opinions of the 
previous speaker, as was to be expected, 
being equally conversant with, and an ad- 
mirer of, the best German authors. It 
was rather astonishing to find any one 
in France, where the decimal system has 
been so long and so favourably received, 
not only in the monetary system, but in 
every other division of weight or measure, 
publicly recommending in lieu of it the 
duodecimal. The existing practice was, 
however, ably defended, from experience 
and practice, by Dr. Herrgott, against 
these crude speculations of M. Raymond 
Bordeux, of Evreux, in Normandy. The 
meeting closed at six, but at a later hour 
Professor Jung read a paper on the Ro- 
man antiquities of Rhein Zabern, which, 
lying in Rhenish Prussia, was properly be- 
yond the scope of the meeting, but illus. 
trative of a quarto volume liberally distri- 
buted to each member of the Society, with 
lithographs of all the principal objects dug 
up in bronze, and beautiful Samian ware, 
&c., in the ancient tres Taherne. The 
attractions of this paper may have been 
one reason that the saloons of the Prefect, 
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M. Migneret, which were thrown open to 
the members of the Society for a conversa- 
zione, were but very sparingly attended. 

On Friday, as already remarked, the 
second excursion was taken, on an equally 
liberal scale with the first. 

At the morning meeting of Saturday, 
the 27th, the table, round which were 
seated the members of the commission, 
exhibited some very beautiful church re- 
liquaries, amongst which one in the form 
of an ecclesiastical building of brass, 
strongly gilt, and beautifully chased with 
numerous figures of Christ, the apostles, 
and various saints from the Benedictine 
monastery of Haslach, particularly at- 
tracted my attention. Another, which 
exhibited under crystal the now dry bones 
of some canonized hand, was religiously 
guarded by the priest, from whose shrine 
it had no doubt been taken; nor was it 
permitted, I presume, to pass out of his 
own grasp. It may here be observed that 
the usual most attractive feature of a 
British Archeological gathering—its mu- 
seum—was here totally wanting. Occa- 
sional drawings of remarkable ruins in the 
neighbourhood were attached to the lower 
end wall of the room, and a complete series 
of Peutinger’s tables was hung along its 
side; otherwise all the interest was cen- 
tred in the discussions, unless the town 
itself, its cathedral and library, might be 
supposed to represent that interesting 
feature. Towards the end there was put 
upon the table a remarkably attractive 
Roman sacellum, about a foot high and 
half as much again broad, of the very finest 
Samian earth, representing, under four 
ornamental circular arches, Mercury, Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Venus, with their re- 
spective attributes, so chastely and yet so 
forcibly carved, and in such complete pre- 
servation, that I lamented I could get no 
intelligence as to the place where it was 
found or of its present owner. 

The discussions on Saturday were con- 
fined to some of the questions which had 
been postponed in previous sittings, and 
to the mutual congratulations of the givers 
and recipients of the intellectual and cor- 
poreal pleasures of the week, as well as 
to the regrets of the individual mem- 
bers that they must now separate, without 
the hope of soon again meeting one an- 
other ; unless, as was surmised, the next 
anniversary of the Society at Dunkirk 
might attract many now present, by a re- 
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collection of their present enjoyment at the 
ancient city and capital of eastern France. 
As a very liberal feature in the arrangement 
of these French congresses, it may be noted 
that all the directors of the railway com- 
panies of the empire allow members tra- 
velling to or from the place of its meet- 
ing tickets at half the usual fares, which 
may account for so many members at- 
tending the present meeting from the 
western provinces, particularly from Nor- 
mandy. The only form necessary is to 
exhibit a ticket of membership, which was 
furnished by simple application to the 
local secretary, M. L’Abbé Straub, and a 
promise to contribute the ten francs for it 
on arrival. It is, we fear, in far distant 
prospect before such liberality will be exer- 
cised by apy of our own railway companies. 
Having, however, thus gone through 
the material proceedings of an intellectual 
week on a somewhat larger space than 
originally contemplated, I must defer to 
another opportunity my remarks on the 
Cathedral, under the able guidance of its 
architect, M. Klotz; of the library and 
museum, as explained by Professor Jung ; 
and of the two archzological excursions 
already alluded to. It may, however, be 
necessary to add that having read in the 
Augsburg Algemeine Zeitung a semi-offi- 
cial paragraph dated Stuttgart, that the 
Germanisten Verein had postponed its 
meeting for the present year indefinitely, 
for what reason I could not conjecture, 
my purpose of visiting Miinchen to attend 
it was frustrated, and nothing remained 
but to return to England by as different 
a routg as possible to any which I had 
yet traversed. The hitherto only partial 
line of rail through the Palatinate and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, with 
Trier (Treves) as a slight detour, offered to 
myself, as to most other Englishmen, a 
terra incognita ; and as opportunity there- 
by offered to take again passing glim 
at Baden-Baden and Heidelberg, I gladly 
embraced it, passing from the latter place 
through Mannheim, to the Hartz moun- 
tains, and the grand works by which you 
dive, in about thirty English miles, through 
fifteen tunnels into its glorious valleys, 
into Saiirbrack and Murzig, and thence by 
diligence to the Porta Nigra of Trier, and 
its other Roman remains, alone worth an 
excursion, and so on via Luxemburg, Na- 
mur, Brussels, and Antwerp home. 
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DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA AT CARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


WE are indebted to the active exertions 
of Mr. W. Spickernell for the discovery 
and exhumation of a Roman villa, of con- 
siderable interest, at Carisbrooke. It is 
situated in the picturesque and fertile valley 
immediately below the well-known Castle 
to the east of the village. This district 
had long been looked upon by some of the 
antiquaries of the present day who have 
paid attention to the antiquities of the 
Island; and we understand that Mr. Hillier, 
who is engaged in printing a History of 
the Isle of Wight, contemplated excavat- 
ing the site of Roman foundations further 
up the valley. The situation is in every 
respect favourable to the belief that it was 
chosen by the Romans for their chief settle- 
ment in the Island ; and Mr. Spickernell’s 
discovery we trust may lead to further 
researches, not only on the site of this 
villa, but also in the meadows and fields 
contiguous. Mr. James, the Vicar, we un- 
derstand, has with great good nature con- 
sented tohave the entire building excavated. 
We may, therefore, look for further infor- 
mation, while, in the meantime, we lay be- 
fore our readers Mr. Spickernell’s account 
of the excavations so far as they have been 
carried on up to the middle of last month. 


Sir,—From the great interest excited by 
the Roman villa at Carisbrooke, of whic 

no account has yet, I believe, been pub- 
lished, a few particulars may perhaps in- 
terest your readers, and serve as a reply to 


the many enquiries that are constantly be- 
ing made respecting it, and the manner of 
its discovery. 

I first met with indications of the villa on 
the 28th of April last, when, observing work- 
men excavating for stables on the vicarage 
grounds, I walked down to see if any- 
thing might be turning up, induced to do so 
by having before found in Carisbrooke por- 
tions of a British urn and other relics of 
ancient burial ; and I was indeed agreeably 
surprised by finding portions of Roman 
tiling, which had been thrown up by the 
— its character being unknown to 

em. 

I at once.applied to the Vicar, the Rev. 

. B. James, for leave to make researches, 
which was readily granted, and every fa- 
cility for search afforded me by all those in 
his employ. 

Following, then, in the wake of the men, 
still digging for the foundations of the sta- 
bles, a uantity of broken pottery, &c. 
was collected, and finding some scattered 
tessere, which gave indications of a pave- 
ment, I set a man to cut exploring trenches 
in several directions. 

The first trench soon opened up a coarse 
tesselated pavement, forming a portion of 
what may have been a corridor of the build- 


ing, another brought to light the bath, with 
its hypocaust, and following up these and 
other trenches, the villa, so far as it has yet 
been opened, was gradually disclosed. A 
detailed account, even of these portions of 
the building, would require accompanying 
plans and a practised hand ; but a few gene- 
ral features may be given, premising that 
some dimensions are given from memory, 
and that the remains have not been suf- 
ficiently explored to speak positively on 
many points, while some must be neces- 
sarily a matter of conjecture only. 

The villa would appear to have covered a 
space of from 110 to 120 feet in length, and 
from 60 to 70 feet in width ; but from slight 
indications of masonry in the adjoining lane 
this size may be increased. 

The pavements are from 5 to 6 feet below 
the present level of the soil ; of this depth 
about 3 feet is composed of the chalk debris 
of the walling, &c., over which the 3 feet 
surface mould must have been brought and 


spread, 

As to the arrangement of the building, a 

rtion of the eastern side would seem to 

ave formed a corridor of about 42 feet long 
by about 8 feet wide, leading to the atrium 
or central hall, about 224 feet square, and 
the best apartment, which is on the north- 
eastern side, and about 14 feet square. 

Around two sides at least of the atrium, 
the north and west, apartments, probably 
dormitories, about 10 feet wide, with cement 
floors, appear to have been ranged. 

Other walls have been met with in the 
cuttings, but as they have not been followed 
up, no idea of the apartments of which they 
formed a part can be gained, though from 
the plain plastering on them, and the ab- 
sence of tesselated pavement, the better 

ortions of the villa would appear to have 
n those opened on the north eastern side. 

The bath, an interesting object, is near 
the south-western side, and is in good pre- 
servation. Its shape is semicircular, or 
nearly so; its length at the base 74 feet, 
and its height about 16 inches, When the 
flues under it were first opened the soot of 
say sixteen centuries or so was adhering in 
large quantities to the tiles. These flues 
were traced under the —— stable 
where they appear to have warmed a small 
apartment, the floor of which was gone, 
though very many of its tile supports were 
still remaining. The examinations were sus- 
pended before these flues could be traced to 
the furnace mouth, which may, however, 
have been destroyed by the first excava- 
tions of the workmen, or may yet be found 
in the adjoining lane, 

To the south-east of the bath a kind of 
cement floor occupied a large space, proba- 
bly the site of inferior offices, or, it may be, 
of a courtyard; over this, the least interest- 
ing portion of the building, stables have 
been erected, leaving fortunately the far 
greater and better portion of the villa uns 
touched, 
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Returning to the corridor and atrium we 
find their pavements to consist of red brick 
tesserer of about an inch square, roughly 
formed, and are mostly laid on without any 
design. They appear to have been chiefly 
made out of roofing tiles, &c., at least they 
bear portions of the same markings. 

The walls remaining are about the same 
height, 2ft. 8in., and are from Ift. 9in. to 
2ft. 3in. thick ; on many parts of them the 
plastering is still perfect, whilst in the inte- 
rior of the rooms a plaster moulding runs 
round the base of most of them. 

It is, however, on the before-mentioned 
apartment, at the north-eastern angle of the 
building, that the chief care has m be- 
stowed. It is about 144ft. square, but rather 
singularly, an angle of the atrium projects 
into its south-western corner to the extent 
of four feet square. 

The pavement of this room needs a draw- 
ing to convey an idea of it. ‘The borders 
wide, but irregularly so, are of coarse red 
and white tessere. The designs of the 
interior portion, consisting of parallelograms 
and other figures, with scrolled borders, 
enclosing the lotus-flower and leaves, are 
worked with finer tesserw, of a red, white, 
black, and blue colour, and are, I find, of a 
form often found in Roman pavements. 
Similar ones, amongst others, may be seen 
figured on the sketch of a pavement at 
Basildon, Berks, in one of the numbers of 
Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Collectanea Antiqua’*.” 
In the centre is a handsome-shaped vase 
and flowers. From its hollow sound it has 
probably flues under it. 

Whilst it cannot, I believe, be classed 
with the superior pavements at Cirencester, 
&c., it is, unlike some of those, in good pre- 
servation, and from the testimony of a most 
competent judge, Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
is a very interesting one. The plastering 
on one side of this apartment still remains, 
It is painted in panels, but many pieces 
were found amongst the rubbish on the 
floor, with leaves, flowers, and other figures 
on them. The colours, red, white, yellow, 
blue, green, &c., were very bright when 
first removed, but have somewhat faded 
since. 

The villa must have been covered with stone 
roofing tiles (if I may so call them), of an 
angular shape, as these lie scattered every- 
where, both whole and broken, many of 
them with the nails still in them. 

The only fianged roofing-tiles that were 
found had been used for the bottom of the 
flues leading to the bath. 

Wood aes, in small quantities, were 
found about most _— of the building, in 
some cases, though, amounting to two or 
three handsful. Some portions of the pave- 
ments, too, shew signs of fire, so that it was 
at first thought that the place may have 
been burnt down, but no charred wood of 
any size has been found, nor does the plas- 
tering appear to have suffered from fire, 

Whatever may have caused its destruc- 
tion, nearly everything appears to have 
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been first removed from it, for ge | per- 
fect or valuable has been found, though 
much that is interesting ;—amongst which 
are two coins (third brass), one illegible, the 
other a Posthumus in good condition ; two 
bone hair-pins, two or three small bronze 
rings, blade of knife, hinges, various small 
iron articles, a few nails, eight or nine 
inches long, a quantity of roofing nails, 
fragments of window and other glass, large 
quantity of débris of pottery of various 
kinds, though chiefly of a coarser sort, part 
of the upper stone of hand-mill, stone roof- 
ing tiles, flanged earthen ditto, flue tiles, 
painted plaster, &c. 

Bones, too, of the deer, sheep, and other 
animals are abundant, as well as oyster and 
other shells. On two or three portions of 
antlers of the red deer, some marks are as 
fresh as when first made. 

The articles I shall gladly deposit again 
at the villa, as it is important to keep the 
collection intact. 

I have heard no decisive opinion as to 
what period of the Roman occupation the 
erection or destruction of the villa may 

robab!y be ascribed, but we know that 

espasian conquered the Isle of Wight in 
A.D. 43; that the coin found is the third 
century, and that the Saxons, under Cerdic, 
A.D. 530, made slaughter and havoc at 
Carisbrooke. 

The villa will, I think, when fully un- 
covered, be found a very interesting one, 
though much inferior in size to some. 

Apart, too, from any claim it has in it- 
self, it derives a peculiar interest from its 
being the first Roman building that has 
been met with in the island. It settles, too, 
a point long contended for by the Rev. E. 
Kell, as to the Roman occupation of our 
island, and can but contribute to the elu- 
cidation of that period of its history. 

Situated in a rich valley, under the very 
shadow of the Castle, it seems to point toa 
former connection with it, though the traces 
of any Roman occupation at the latter place 
are, I believe, few, if any. This building 
could hardly have stood alone; in the same 
valley, indeed, many have collected portions 
of Roman tiling a long time since, whilst 
coins, too, have been found there, 

There can then, I think, be but one wish, 
viz., that the place may be thoroughly ex- 
plored and preserved im situ, for it is by 
that alone that its teaching can be fully 
realized, 


Pending an arrangement for continuing 
the excavations, the Vicar has kindly ap- 
portioned the proceeds received from visitors 
towards the reduction of a debt pressing 
heavily on the parochial schools, and a good 
sum has been already realized, though the 
amount hss been greatly exaggerated. 

This matter of the further exploration 
has, it is well known, been beset with many 
difficulties, in consequence of the remains 
standing on the private grounds of the 
vicarage. To endeavour to remove these 
difficulties has been the aim of several gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, associated 
for the purpose; nor have others pleaded 
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privately with less anxiety for the same 
object. 

Some of the best portions of the remains 
the Vicar has al y, to his personal dis- 
comfort, decided to preserve, and I confi- 
dently trust that he will ere long arrange 
some plan which shall embrace the whole. 
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I may add that the most im t parts, 
the pest pavements and bath, have been 
from the first temporarily roofed in, and 
preserved as far as possible from injury. 

Iam, Sir, yours obediently, “ 
WILLIAM SPICKERNELL. 
Freshwater, August 27, 1859. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE DATE OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


In our last number we inserted Mr, 
Freeman’s letter entire and without note 
or comment, because we wished to give 
him fair play, and we do not consider it 
quite fair to accompany a communication 
from a correspondent with notes contra- 
dicting all that he says, although we are 
aware that such is the common practice 
in reviews, magazines, and newspapers 
when the opinions of the correspondent 
do not agree with those of the editor. We 
wish it to be understood that the:pages of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinw- are open to 
a fair and honest controversy on any 
subject of historical or archwological in- 
terest. 

Mr. Freeman has convicted us of some 
carelessness and looseness of expression, 
sins of which we fear we are too often 
guilty from the hurry in which we are 
frequently obliged to write; but he has 
not satisfied us that he is right and we 
are wrong in any one substantial point, 
and we hardly imagine that he has suc- 
ceeded in convincing any of our readers, 
even if he has altogether satisfied himself. 
He has convicted us of using the word 
monks in a loose and popular sense, as in- 
cluding the members of all the religious 
houses, just as we speak of the dissolution 
of monasteries, including in the term the 
houses of the friars and secular canons. 
If the reports of a recent meeting of the 
Somersetshire Architectural Society at 
Glastonbury are correct, Mr. Freeman him- 
self was guilty of the same fault when 
speaking of the “Monastery of Taunton,” 
instead of the Augustinian Priory of Se- 
cular Canons at ‘Taunton; and this was 
since he brought this grave accusation 
against us. King Edward the Confessor 
himself was guilty of the same fault, for 
in his foundation charter he calls the es- 
tablishment ‘‘ Monasterium,” an expres- 
sion, we are well aware, of very general 
meaning, comprehending, perhaps, all 
churches in which there was a foundation 
for more than one priest. But in com- 
mon parlance the word monks is equally 


comprehensive, and nearly synonymous 
with Roman Catholic priests. With Mr. 
Freeman’s pamphlet and the Monasticon 
open before us, we could not mean to use 
the word in any strict or limited sense, . 
But we cannot see what difference it 
makes to the argument, whether the 
twelve priests who were to chant masses 
by day and by night, in honour of God 
and of the Holy Cross, and for the be- 
nefit of the souls of the founders, were 
monks or canons. Mr. Freeman assumes 
that there is a difference in plan between 
a church designed for the use of monks 
and one for the use of secular canons, 
This difference has not hitherto been 
pointed out, and it is for Mr. Freeman 
to prove it by examples; we have en- 
deavoured in vain to discover it, and our 
present belief is, that whether a church 
was designed for the use of twelve monks, 
or of twelve secular canons, the plan and 
arrangement would be exactly the same. 
When the number of the chorus was after- 
wards increased to forty or fifty, as was 
often the case in monasteries, the choir 
would naturally be enlarged in the same 
proportion, but such changes were not 
foreseen at the time the churches were 
built. 

The cburch at Waltham was not in- 
tended for parochial use; there is in the 
charterno mention of or allusion to any con- 
gregation being present, nor, according to 
the ideas of that age, was there the slight- 
est necessity for one. Mr. Freeman con- 
siders the words of the charter of founda- 
tion as a mere ordinary matter of form ; 
we are not at all of that opinion. He 
says that ail religious foundations were to 
say masses for the souls of their founders 
and benefactors; this is very true, but 
this was no mere matter of form, it was 
the primary object of all these founda- 
tions. Co’ tional worship was alto- 
gether secondary and subordinate, almost 
accidental; therefore, as might be ex- 
pected, so soon as a sufficient portion of 
the buildings could be got ready for the 
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chorus to chant masses, that portion was 
consecrated for immediate use, and the 
remainder of the church was finished lei- 
surely afterwards, often not for many 
years afterwards, ofter, indeed, not at all, 
for very many churches were never finish- 
ed, and the part unfinished is always the 
nave, or includes the nave. 

The parts to be built next after the 
choir were usually the transepts, and one 
of the western towers to hold the bells, 
and the nave was the last part to be built. 
This was usually begun at both ends; the 
west front was begun along with, or imme- 
diately after, the one west tower which 
formed part of it; but the second west 
tower was often left unfinished for a very 
long period, the upper part of this second 
tower and the central bays of the nave 
being usually the latest parts of the church. 

Mr. Freeman doubts whether this cus- 
tomary mode of building a large church 
can be traced back so early as the eleventh 
century, and challenges us to produce in- 
stances. We accept the challenge, and here 
are a few examples; our memory is not 
so good as Mr. Freeman’s, or we could 
greatly increase the number, and we should 
be disposed to reverse the chullenge, and 
ask him to point out any one large church 
which was built throughout at the same 
time in the eleventh or early part of the 
twelfth century. The instances which 
occur to us are Canterbury Cathedral, 
Carlisle Cathedral, St. John’s and St. 
Werburgh’s at Chester, and the two great 
abbey churches at Caen. 

The choir has been rebuilt in almost all 
cases, but the foundations of the original 
choir have frequently been traced, and the 
important point for our argument is that 
different parts of the nave are of different 
dates. At Canterbury there is good reason 
to believe that one of the western towers 
was the only part of the early Norman 
nave that was completed. At Carlisle, the 
pier-arches of the two bays which remain 
of the nave are evidently of earlier date 
than the triforium and clerestory. At St. 
John’s, Chester, the pier-arches of the nave 
are nearly a century older than the trifo- 
rium and clerestory. At St. Werburgh’s, 
one of the western towers is early Norman, 
the other late Perpendicular; the nave is 
of different dates, but the north wall is 
the only part that remains of Norman 
work. At St. Etienne, or the “ Abbaie 
aux hommes,” at Caen, the upper part of 
the nave is considerably later than the 
lower part; and this is the case also at 
the “ Abbaie aux dames.” In these cases, 
and in the case of Westminster Abbey, it 
is for Mr. Freeman to prove that the early 
nave was ever completed. 


The evidence of the Bayeux tapestry 
appears to us very unsatisfactory ; there 
are numerous cases in which representa- 
tions exist of churches as they were in- 
tended to be, which have never been com- 
pleted: for our own parts, we do not 
believe that the Confessor’s church at 
Westminster was anything like the length 
of the present church ; therefore the pre- 
sent nave is not a mere rebuilding of his 
nave. We cited it only as a familiar ex- 
ample of the general custom of the middle 
ages, which we believe to have prevailed 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Freeman is so well acquainted 
with the subject, and must know so many 
examples in churches of later date, such 
as Worcester Cathedral, for instance, where 
this leisurely mode of construction is evi- 
dent, that he only doubts the early intro- 
duction of the custom, and it appears to 
us to have been quite as usual in the early 
period as in the later. He cannot see any 
difference of style at Waltham beyond 
what he accounts for by the caprice of 
different workmen at the same time, which 
appears to us rather a bold assumption, 
and that the difference of a few years is a 
far more probable explanation ; the clere- 
story appears to our eyes quite late Nor- 
man, and evidently later than the lower 
part. 

Mr. Freeman lays stress upon the coro- 
nation of William having taken place at 
Waltham ; but if we are not mistaken, the 
coronation usually was in the choir, and 
not in the nave. He also lays stress upon 
the fragment of the true cross which was 
the special object of worship at Waltham, 
but all churches had some relics to be ex- 
hibited on special occasions, and such an 
exhibition often took place in the open 
air, or doubtless in the unfinished nave, 
which would very probably have a tem- 
porary wooden roof over it. 

We do not at all mean to say that the 
Norman Conquest produced any imme- 
diate change of style; we do not doubt 
that the choir of Harold at Waltham and 
the choir of Edward at Westminster were 
in the Norman style, or that the founda- 
tions of the whole church were laid at the 
same time, but we doubt whether in either 
case the nave was completed during the 
lifetime of the founder ; and we still doubt 
whether the existing remains of the nave 
of Waltham are of the time of Harold. 
The church is about to be carefully re- 
paired under the trustworthy hands of 
Mr. W. Burges, and as the plaster and 
whitewash will naturally be removed, we 
hope to have the opportunity of examin- 
ing whether there are any joints in the 
stonework to confirm our views or not. 
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If the work is all of one period, the 
courses of masonry will all be even and on 
the same level, and there will be no dis- 
tinct joints anywhere. When we find 
this to be the case, we will acknowledge 
Mr. Freeman to be right, and that the 
whole of the existing remains of the nave 
are the work of Harold. Until then, we 
must still beg to consider this as a doubt- 
ful question. 

In order to enable our readers better to 
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understand this controversy, we present 
them with an engraving of one side of the 
church, shewing the style and the varia- 
tion spoken of. The church is so well 
known that this was perhaps hardly ne- 
cessary, but we have had complaints from 
persons who do not distinctly remember 
it, and could not enter into the spirit of 
this controversy for want of something to 
recall it to their memory. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND MR. SCOTT.* 


Mr. Urnpan,—In justice to Lord Pal- 
merston, it should be said that he is a 
fair representative of the generation which 
is passing away, and only acknowledges 
boldly and honestly that ignorance which 
they commonly pride themselves upon, an 
ignorance of many things relating to the 
history of our own country, and our own 
ancestors. They cannot understand the 
spirit of the present day; the enthusiastic 
admiration and love for every thing be- 
longing to the Middle Ages is a mystery 
to them. And yet it is only a natural 
reaction from the spirit of the Georgian 
era, of which the chief characteristics were 
ignorance and conceit, and a despising of 
all that they were unable to appreciate. 
To them the history of Sparta and Athens 
was far more important than that of 
England and France; the laws and cus- 
toms of the ancient Greeks more neces- 
sary to be studied than the origin of the 
British constitution, and of the laws, 
habits, and customs which influence our 
daily lives. 

It is a remarkable fact that the autho- 
rities of the University of Oxford (which 
is always governed chiefly by old men) 
have never yet recognised the Oxford 
Architectural Society, which has been one 
of the main instruments in that revival of 
pure taste which has exercised so much 
influence over England, and is rapidly 
spreading over all Europe. It has taken 
firm root in France,—witness the resto- 
ration of the Sainte Chapelle, Notre Dame, 


and the Hotel de Cluny, and almost every 
Cathedral in France. Germany is not 
far behind; witness Mr. Scott’s magnifi- 
cent buildings at Hamburgh, which won 
the day in open competition with all the 
world. The same spirit is gradually 
spreading over Italy; and even Spain, in 
spite of the vigilance of the Jesuits, who 
still cling to the idea that St. Peter’s at 
Rome is the model of perfection, and that 
all the world should stand still there, whe- 
ther their churches require windows or 
not. Who that has seen the windows of 
St. Peter’s can ever wish to see them re- 
peated ? 

It appears hardly credible that at this 
moment Alma Mater cannot find a room 
in which the Oxford Architectural Society 
can hold its useful meetings, and in which 
may be permanently preserved that valu< 
able chronological series of casts of mould- 
ings and ornaments, by which a student 
maylearn more in an hour than he can learn 
without it in a year, and which affords 
the necessary key to the whole subject. 
There is great probability that this col- 
lection will be turned out of Oxford, and 
sent to form part of the National Museum 
at South Kensington, there to remain as 
a standing disgrace to the University of 
Oxford, which could not understand or 
appreciate the spirit of her own sons, be- 
cause they are rather too much in advance 
of their fathers.—I am, &c. 


London, Sept. 20. M. A. 


HUYSBURG ABBEY. 


Mr. Ursan, — Having on my return 
from a late excursion in the Harz moun- 
tains visited this interesting spot, which 
is assuredly known to few, if any, of the 
readers of your Magazine, I beg leave to 
= you the following short account 
of it. 

At the north-east corner of the Harz 
district, about four English miles from 


the quaint old town of Halberstadt, in 
Prussian Saxony, rises a mountain range 
called the Huy, composed of lime and 
sandstone, six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. It is covered with one 
of the finest woods in Germany; oak, 
beech, and maple grow luxuriantly, and 
are in the best preservation. The air is 
sharp, but pure, containing, as is said, 
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several per cent. more of oxygen than the 
ordinary atmosphere. 

In traversing the wood all-is still, and 
nothing visible; but on reaching the 
crown of the hill one comes suddenly upon 
a large quadrangular walled building,called 
the Huysburg, or Castle of the Huy, 
commanding extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country, especially towards the 
north, and in the inner court of which 
farming operations are seen to be going 
on. Here flourished for 720 years the 
ancient Abbey of Huysburg, and here re- 
mains the Abbey church, sti’ used for the 
purpose of Catholic worship, and forming 
the devotional centre of a number of 
neighbouring villages w ‘ich have con- 
tinued Catholic, in the m: Ist of the Pro- 
testant population of this part of Prussia. 

The origin of the monastery is due to 
Burchard the First, Bishop of Halber- 
stadt, who in the year 1038 built on the 
summit of the Huy hill a chapel for his 
private devotions, dedicated to our Lady. 
A holy woman named Pia, from Quedlen- 
burg, was afterwards allowed to take up 
her residence there, and soon after the 
Bishop appointed one of his prebendaries, 
Ekhard, to be the officiating priest of the 
chapel. They were joined by Thiezelin, 
a Benedictine monk from Magdeburg ; 
others followed him; suitable buildings 
were erected, and so by degrees a Bene- 
dictine monastery was established. Ekhart 
was the first abbot; he died in 1083. 

From Ekhart to Isidor Hayspiel, the 
last and forty-seventh abbot, above seven 
centuries elapsed. Some of the abbots 
and monks were distinguished for piety 
and learning, among whom Engelbert 
Engemann, the forty-sixth abbot, who died 
1796, was conspicuous, and is described 
as resembling the first syllable of his 
Christian name, or an Angel on earth. 
At the dissolution of the abbey in 1804, 
its inmates consisted of the abbot, the 
prior, about thirty monks, cantors, school- 
masters, . «., who were pensioned off for 
life from ue Prussian crown; the total 
amount of . e pensions so granted was 
equal to above £1,500 per annum. 

There are two histories extant of Huys- 
burg Abbey; the one by Van Ess, prior 
and pastor there, published at Halber- 
stadt 1810, the other by Christopher Nie- 
meyer, Halberstadt, 1840. The former 
writer gives a pathetic account of the 
ceremony of the dissolution by a royal 
commissioner on the 2nd of October, 
1804, at 10 a.m., observing that not King 
Frederick William the Just, but the spirit 
of the times secularized this ancient re- 
ligious house and converted it into a royal 
domain. Certainly the times were not 
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friendly to monastic institutioys, but there 
is no evidence that the mon of Huys- 
burg deserved their fate by misconduct, 
or that they had in any way departed 
from the pious spirit of Saint Benedict 
their patron. The immediate cause of 
the Government proceedings is said to 
have been a quarrel between the abbot 
of Huysburg and the monks of Minden, 
who stood under his jurisdiction, and who 
were ruled by a provost chosen by the 
abbot from among the brothers of Huys- 


burg. 

The buildings now existing within the 
walls of Huysburg are the church, the 
school-house, the residences of the two 
Catholic clergymen and of the cantor, 
the library, the dwelling-house of the 
present proprietor, and an inn, all mas- 
sively and substantially built. The church, 
much larger than its congregation now 
requires, is built in the form of a cross 
with three towers. It contains a high 
altar, two side altars, and a few good 
pictures. It was built in the fifteenth 
century, and, like the original church, 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The 
cloisters, in which were the abbot’s house, 
the monks’ refectory, the hospital, &. 
have all been pulled down, except the 
part which once contained a large and 
valuable library. Most of the books were 
destroyed by a band of robbers who pil- 
laged and set fire to the place in 1525 in 
the name of the Reformation; of 4,000 
books, and some hundred manuscripts 
which remained at the dissolution, some 
were sold to the University of Halle, the 
others went to the bakers and trunk- 
makers. When I entered the library, I 
had no notion that the books were gone, 
but found to my dismay that this fine, 
long, vaulted building had been converted 
into a barn, and that I was received, not 
by a librarian, but by labourers threshing 
out corn. 

After the secularization of the Abbey, 
viz. in 1822, the King bestowed it, with 
the rest of the estate, upon General von 
dem Knesebeck, well known for his ser- 
vices to Prussia during the war of libe- 
ration ; and the General’s son, who resides 
at Réderhoff, on the hill-side, is the pre- 
sent proprietor. The King made the do- 
nation to the gallant General upon the 
express condition that he should keep the 
abbey-buildings in good repair, so that 
they might continue an ornament of the 
district. But complaints are loud of the 
non-fulfilment of this condition; and it is 
lamentable to relate that cloisters, pillars, 
portals, monuments, &c., have been car- 
ried off in order to decorate Réderhoff, 
and Tilsen near Salywedel, another house 
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of the Knesebecks at a still greater dis- 
tance from Huysburg. A particular ac- 
count of this devastation is to be found in 
No. 44 of the German Knustilatt for 
1851, by George Geiwitz. “ Blush, Alle- 
mannia, such thy son could be !” 

The thirty monks who were pensioned 
off at the dissolution were permitted to 
live on at Huysburg, and most of them 
availed themselves of this permission, and 
finished their lives within the old walls. 
The last survivor was Father Koch, who 
died in October, 1855, aged 75, in the 
office of pastor of Bruckhausen on the 
Weser. 

During the first three centuries of the 
abbey’s existence, there were a few reli- 
gious women, or nuns, who lived within 
it. But these ceased in 1411. Again, in 
1809, after the dissolution, eleven nuns, 
from the dissolved nunnery of Egelu, ob- 
tained permission to lead a life of piety 
together in Huysburg, which they did, 
without being bound by religious vows. 


Brougham Hail. 


The last survivors were Theresa Bremer 
and Augustina Hoff. Sister Theresa died 
at Huysburg in May, 1852, after which 
Sister Augustina left the place, and is be- 
lieved to have died lately, either at Lie- 
benburg or Granhof, at an advanced age. 
A high festival at Huysburg is Corpus 
Christi day, when the procession with 
the sacred host attracts spectators from 
all parts of the surrounding country, as it 
has been accustomed to do for many cen- 
turies past. What spot, indeed, can be 
more congenial to a solemn religious ob- 
servance! ‘The luxuriant freshness of 
nature combines here with the charm of 
antiquity to inspire a peculiar interest in 
the locality, and the fallen fortunes of the 
abbey suggest many an involuntary reflec- 
tion on the mysterious ways of that Pro- 
vidence which builds up, and pulls down 
again, in its own good season. “Cernitur 
in minimis magnus in orbe Deus.” 
I am, &e., PEREGRINUS. 
London, Sept. 10, 1859. 


BROUGHAM HALL. 


Mr. Ursan,—I had thought that the 
question as to the antiquity of Brougham 
, Hall had been set at rest by the corres- 
pondence which appeared in the GenTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE for 1848*. In the face 
of the facts then produced, it seems a 
singularly bold step to attempt the repro- 
duction of the “ puerile fiction” which was 
there exposed. It is with much surprise 
therefore, in your number for the present 
month (p. 268), I find, in the account of a 
visit paid to Brougham Hall by a party 
of the members of the Archeological In- 
stitute from their meeting at Carlisle, the 
following statement as to that building :— 
“In the most ancient tower an arch and 
recess of Norman work has been discovered, 
which is preserved. The walls are here 
enormously thick, it having been probably 
a pele tower. A recess has been made out 
of the thickness of the wall,” &c. This 
language is of course intended to lead to 
the inference that the tower in question 
is a structure of great antiquity—of the 
Norman period at the latest—which had 
fallen into decay, and that during its repa- 
ration discoveries had been made. Permit 
me, then, to assure your readers, and the 
visitors to whom this singular statement 
was made, that this “most ancient tower” 
had no existence whatever prior to the 
year 1832; that it is entirely a modern 
creation, built from the ground about that 
year, and that I saw it in the course of 


construction. It is idle, therefore, to deal 
with the suggestion of its having been “a 
pele tower,” or with the discovery of the 
“arch and recess of Norman work ;” the 
suggestion and the discovery are both 
pure fictions. No one can possibly know 
this better than Mr. W. Brougham, who, 
it appears, “ went round the building and 
pointed out the remarkable objects.” It 
is to be regretted that your columns, to 
which antiquaries have been so long ac- 
customed to refer with respect and atten- 
tion, should have been made the medium 
of this attempt to impose on public cre- 
dulity ; and in the name of justice, and for 
the sake of historical truth, I rely on your 
giving publicity to this exposure. I ad- 
mit Brougham Hall is a charming place, 
that it may be the “ Windsor of the 
North” in all except its antiquity, and 
that what has been done there has been 
executed in good taste, but I deny that it 
has any greater pretensions to antiquity 
than its prototype Strawberry Hill,— 
which, by the bye, though the more fra- 
gile, is certainly the more ancient. I may 
be permitted to remark that those “ most 
rampant and audacious fictions ,” the 
prick-spur and the Crusader’s sword, do 
no% appear to have been exhibited on the 
recent visit, at least I find no reference to 
them in your account.—I am, &c., 


London, Sept. 12, 1859. 
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In our Magazine for April, 1854, p. 378, will be found a letter, signed 
Oxoniensis, which was generally understood to have come from the late 
learned Professor Gaisford. It was written in defence of the Oxford 
Edition of the Septuagint, which in 1848 had been edited by that profound 
scholar. It contains the following passage :— 

“‘ It happens, perhaps, not to the credit of sacred literature either in England or on 
the Continent, that no attempt has been made, to any great extent at least, to make 
a critical revision of this important version. Although the task would be an ex- 
tremely difficult one, and a perfect work could hardly be expected from the labours of 
a single individual, still it is to be lamented that so little has been done.” 


Had Professor Gaisford survived to the present day, how much surprised 
and elated would he have been to behold that edition which we here an- 
nounce. Mr. Field, as the editor of the Christian Knowledge Society, has 
supplied that desideratwm which he so fondly, yet so faintly, anticipated. 
Mr. Field has produced a recension of the Alexandrian Text, which fully’ 
corresponds to Dr. Gaisford’s anxious wish. Here we behold the numerous 
lacune replenished from ancient MSS.; the distressing mislocations rectified ; 
the interpolations excluded ; the punctuation and orthograpy emended ; and 
the apocryphal matter placed in a separate appendix. We think that a 
more valuable present has seldom been offered to Biblical literature. We 
are speaking of the plan, the design; of course, we do not undertake to 
guarantee every individual reading or alteration. But whoever will consult 
the Prolegomena or Oollatio of Mr. Field, will acknowledge that he has 
brought accurate scholarship, sound discretion, and indefatigable industry, 
with the most unaffected modesty, to adorn this incomparable edition of 
the LXX. 

It seems probable, we think, from Dr. Gaisford’s expressions, that had 
his life and health been prolonged, he would himself have embarked in this 
arduous undertaking. No man could have brought more suitable abilities 
to the task. His lexicographic and glossarial erudition were unrivalled. 
But there can be little doubt that he would have preferred the Vatican to 
the Alexandrian Text, as the basis of his labours. The Hxemplar Vati- 
canum has always been the favoured model. Yet it is not easy to justify 
this preference. The Roman edition of 1586, commonly called the Sixtine, 
does not represent the celebrated Vatican MS., nor does the late edition 
by Cardinal Mai. Nearly the whole of Genesis is wanting in that MS., 
and more than thirty of the Psalms, not to mention the entire of the Macca- 
bees. We are informed by the editors of the Sixtine, that they fre- 
quently deviated from that MS., and their notes should always accompany 
their text. The labours of Dr. Gaisford in filling up the lacuna, and 
rectifying the mislocations of the Vatican Text, would have been still more 
arduous than those of Mr. Field, in his recension of the Alexandrian. 
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But he would have accomplished a great desideratum. Notwithstanding 
the defects of the Vatican MS., it exhibits a text equal, if not superior, to 
that of its rival. It is somewhat more archaic in its orthography, and it 
retains the peculiarities of Macedonic Greek with greater accuracy. We 
would earnestly recommend it, therefore, to the Delegates of the Clarendon, 
to engage some eminent scholar to undertake a similar recension of the 
Vatican, to that which Mr. Field has so faithfully completed of the Alex- 
andrian Text. It would constitute a noble supplement to the labours of 
Holmes and Parsons, and the two sister Universities would thus alike share 
the honours of Septuagintal restoration. 

Nor can the time be thought inappropriate to this important under- 
taking, now that the University has established an Academical Chair for the 
express service of the LXX., and of promoting the study of Hellenistic 
Greek. The present standard edition of 1848 is quite unworthy of re- 
maining a text-book. Mr. Field’s recension of the Moscow-Grabe (1821) 
was intended primarily for the service of the Greek Church, and, conse- 
quently, differs from that Text which has hitherto been adopted at Oxford. 
We think it, therefore, will deserve the consideration of the Delegates, whe~ 
ther the Vatican Text should not now be brought to the same comparative 
perfection as the Alexandrian. The student would thus be enabled to 
collate the one with the other, and to select their peculiar excellencies. The 
Church of England would thus discharge the debt which has been so long 
owing by the Church Catholic to that version of the Old Testament which 
prepared the Gentiles for the coming of Christ, (Ostiwm ad Christum,) 
which is so often cited in the New Testament, and which constituted the 
Bible of the early Fathers for the first three centuries. 

The Septuagint version still stands, like the ancient Pharos of Alexan- 
dria, to give light to the mariner coasting the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and more especially to those who are voyaging from Egypt to Palestine. 
It equally assists us in our study of the Old and New Testament. It 
brings the Hebrew and the Greek into one focus. It is the common in- 
terpreter of Moses and the Prophets, of Evangelists and Apostles. Without 
this Hellenistic version of the Old Testament, the Hebrew would have 
been almost a cipher, and the Greek Testament would have been almost 
unintelligible. Even Spearman, with all his Hutchinsonian prejudices, 
is compelled to come to this conclusion, “If there had not been a transla- 
tion in Greek of the Old Testament, made and revised by sufficient autho- 
rity, a proper time before the advent of our Saviour, I do not see how the 
penmen of the New could have written in Greek.” 


The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar. 
By Tuomas Lew1y, Esq., Trinity College, 
Oxon, Author of “ The Life of St. Paul.” 
8vo. (Longman and Co.)—-The preface 
breathes little of the antiquarian spirit, 
and if we had been deterred from enter- 
ing by our stumble on the threshold, we 
could not have discovered how much credit 
is actually due to the author for his dili- 
gent research and balancing of opinions 
upon this knotty question. For in truth 
it is neither hopeful nor encouraging to 
have an archeological writer proclaim at 
the outset that, “rather than confess that 
his time had been thrown away, (an opinion 


which will still be entertained by many of 
his readers,) he determined on submitting 
the result of his labour (or rather of his 
amusement) to the judgment of the public.” 
Now we dislike this apologetic tone. A 
real, genuine antiquary should be always 
in earnest. If he supposes that many of 
his readers will think his (and conse- 
quently their) time thrown away while 
looking after the result of amusement, 
he had better stick his pen behind his 
ear like a linen-draper, or, if the eacoethes 
scribendi be too potential upon him, try 
to scribble a sonnet to his mistress’ eye- 
brow. 
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* Having got over this affectation, how- 
ever, we are happy to say that we find 
the essay well up to the mark; placing 
the arguments, pro et con, clearly before 
us, and relying on geographical, topo- 
graphical, and, above ail, tidal data, to ar- 
rive at conclusions of very considerable if 
not convincing force. Halley was the 
first to rest his hypothesis on the tides 
as accounting for the course pursued by 
Cesar, and pointing directly to that part 
of the English coast where, agreeing with 
his minute descriptions, the landing must 
have taken place. Upon this branch of 
the subject Mr. Lewin enlarges, and, to 
our judgment, combining winds with 
waters, brings forward the strongest rea- 
soning in support of his theory. For, if 
we are not misled by partizanship, we 
must acknowledge the inconsistency of 
relying on the condition of the literale on 
either side of the channel, to determine 
the port whence the expeditions sailed or 
the place at which the invaders reached 
the shore, Nineteen centurieshave wrought 
such changes on the coast of both coun- 
tries, that we question, if Cesar rose from 
the dead, even aided by his spy Volusenus, 
that he could exactly tell the spot from 
which he took his departure, or that at 
which he managed to land! From Sand- 
wich to Dungeness on the one side, and 
from the Somme to Gravelines on the other, 
the channel has undergone immense al- 
terations. Herethe waves have encroached, 
there they have receded ; banks have been 
washed away, sands have been accumu- 
lated and extended, the débris of human 
habitations may be discerned under the 
sea, and towns once upon its margin are 
now considerably inland. There can only 
be guess work on such mutable features ; 
and the best we can do is to endeavour 
to approximate the facts on the remnant 
data which Time and Tide have left for us. 

Cesar, it may be believed, in those days 
of timid navigation, would seek a short, if 
not the shortest, passage for his transit ; 
and this would, prima facie, suggest the 
range from Boulogne to Calais as the pro- 
bable limit for his outgoing, and from Deal 
to Hythe for his incoming. These would 
include Wissant, Sanglatte, Vimireux, 
and Ambleteuse on the one side; and 
Folkstone, Walmer, and Dover on the 
other, together with Limne as the adjacent 
locality to Hythe. According to this as- 
sumption, Dunkirk, Gravelines, Etaples on 
the Cauche, Mardick, and Authie towards 
the Somme, and the Somme itself, would 
be considered as beyond the most likely 
bounds for the embarkation, and we are 
greatly inclined to allow great weight to 
the objections against them all. Certainly 


not so much on the opposite coast ; as the 
invasion must have been ruled by tidal in- 
fluences, weather, and the disposition of 
the native armament assembled along the 
heights to dispute the landing. But the 
transjectum from the estuary of the Somme 
to Pevensey has recently been advocated 
by Professor Airy, and but feebly sup- 
ported, as Mr. Lewin observes, by mis- 
interpretations of the Commentaries, and 
other inadequate grounds; besides being 
twice the distance which Cesar states, 
i.e. sixty instead of thirty miles. “ Atque 
omnes ad Portum Itium convenire jubet, 
quo ex portu commodissimum in Britan- 
niam trajectum esse cognoverat, circiter 
millium passuum xxx. a continenti.”— 
(B. G., v. 2.) This is very explicit, and as 
Calais, on the contrary, though it has 
some friends, is only twenty-two miles 
off, we deem the shortness of the dis- 
tance to be almost equally irresistible 
against the pretensions of that port, (but 
there are several other objections not 
readily to be overcome,) as the longer 
stretch is to those of the southern river. 
Wissant, with no less authority than 
D’Anville at their head, has enlisted as 
large a number of claimants. A corre- 
spondent in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
(June, 1846,) describes a visit to that 
port, as the true Portus Itius, and quotes 
Baron Walkenaer (Geographie Ancienne 
des Gaules) in its favour, though the Baron 
calls the transit fifty miles “tres exact,” 
whereas, from Boulogne to Dover or Folk- 
stone is rather under twenty-nine—the 
“ circiter millium passuum xxx.” of Ceesar. 
Mr. Lewin, in combating D’Anville, ra- 
ther understates his case, as explained by 
the above correspondent ; for he speaks 
of Wissant as a mere hamlet lost in a de- 
sert of sand in a little tranquil bay, with- 
out remembering that it was a flourish- 
ing port above a thousand years ago, 
and the bay not so shallow as here 
spoken of. To us there seems a great 
probability that a portion of Czsar’s ,ves- 
sels and troops were located at Wissant; 
for Wissant even now stands on a curve 
seven or eight miles in extent, and lies 
snugly between Capes Graynose and 
Whitenose (Grisnez and Blanenez). There 
are the remains of a small camp within 
half a mile, and it is conveniently near 
Boulogne, where the majority of inquirers, 
and our author himself, insist on the gene- 
ral assemblage and sailing of the Romans. 
With reference to Boulogne, it is de- 
monstrated that it agrees more closely 
with all the conditions recorded by Cesar 
than any other of the contending sites. 
The wind was blowing fair for England at 
midnight, when he gave the word to pro- 
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ceed ; for as the division from Ambleteuse 
could not join him from its being adverse, 
it must have been “all right” for the ob- 
ject of his destination, Kent, the eastern 
corner of our Isle, which the ships of 
Gaul were wont to visit, and thus shew 
the way to less welcome visitors. By in- 
formation from living mariners of great 
experience in the Channel tides and cur- 
rents, and by careful calculations of dates, 
even to hours and minutes, the author 
makes it appear that, baving arrived off 
the British coast, Cesar would find them 
setting to the west, where also the broad 
level plain at Sandgate offered facilities 
apparently denied by the beetling cliffs 
about Dover, (to which a javelin could be 
thrown from the galleys afloat,) and these 
heights crowned by thousands of enemies ; 
and would consequently shape his course 
in that direction. He contends that Limne 
was then a haven on the inlet where West 
Hythe and Hythe have since occupied 
similar creeks or stations; and here he 
disembarks the hostile force, on the suit- 
able shingle beach, the country flat and 
open, and Romney Marsh offering some 
protection to the left of their operations. It 
is not in our present line to copy the de- 
scription of the desperate conflict that en- 
sued, noryetto dwell onthe marshand town 
being named Romanel, Romaney, Romney, 
in commemoration of the event; suffice it 
to state that both in regard to the disem- 
barkation and the subsequent movements, 
Mr. Lewin makes out a very powerful ar- 
gument for the theory he has undertaken 
to prove. Mr. Roach Smith, we believe, 
maintains the same point; and Mr. Beale 
Poste also fixes the landing at Limne, 
after a severe repulse at Folkstone. We 
have little doubt but that, hereafter, from 
the bosom of the earth at Richborough, 
and entrenchments as yet unexplored, 
evidence may be brought to light which 
will establish the certainty of this con- 
clusion. 

That Deal cannot compete with Limne 
in several requisite particulars is satisfac- 
torily shewn. The turn of the tide, instead 
of being in favour of, would be fatal to the 
candidature of this port ; and the history 
of the second expedition relates that when 
Cesar found Britain on his left hand and 
himself driving towards the South Fore- 
land, he immediately tacked, and by dint 
of rowing resumed the course to his for- 
mer quarters, The arguments against 
Sandwich, especially as regards the fields 
on which the battles were fought, are 
equally potent, whilst all that can still be 
traced in the vicinity of Limne coincides 
with the descriptions of Cesar, from the 
first encounter on the beach to the defeat 
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of the British ambuscade in a wood cover- 
ing corn lands, and the last struggle 
which, with other contingencies, did not 
end in such a victory as to induce the 
conqueror to prolong his stay beyond the 
sanguinary three weeks of his first in- 
vasion. 

The incidents of the return—may we not 
call it retreat P—all tend in like manner to 
determine Boulogne to be the Portus Itius 
of this eventful history. The time em- 
ployed on the passage, both to and fro, 
agrees with the estimated and declared 
distances traversed, more or less directly. 
The attack on the soldiers from the two 
vessels that missed the port, by the Mo- 
rini, and their succour by the cavalry 
sent from the camp in four hours to their 
assistance, strengthens the proof; for 
Hardelot Camiess, or Estaples, the latter 
thirteen miles distant from Boulogne, all 
to the south or Somme-ward and within the 
territory of the assailants, square exactly 
with this episode as related by Ceesar. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are free 
to confess that we consider Mr. Lewin to 
have added a new and powerful ally to the 
already all but victorious legion who have 
fought for a landing at Limne, and for 
Boulogne as the Itius of Latin and later 
learned authors, though Dion has one 
statement which may be otherwise inter- 
preted, but which was written two hun- 
dred years after the great fact, and may 
also be construed, with plausible applica- 
bility, to the present argument. Of the 
corroboration from particulars relating to 
the second invasion, and the topography 
of the wars that ensued, we have not room 
to treat; and as they spread inland they 
cease to bear on the main question at 
issue. We shall conclude with mention- 
ing that several problematical old maps 
do not conspire to elucidate the subject. 


Stanford's Library Map of Australasia. 
Constructed by Arex. Ke:1H Jonnston. 
(London: Stanford.) — This magnificent 
Map of Australasia is the second of a uni- 
form series of large library maps, now in 
course of publication by Mr. Keith John- 
ston, delineating the great terrestrial divi- 
sions of the globe. In most former series 
of a similar character, Australasia has ap- 
peared as an appendage to the Asiatic 
Continent; but the great importance to 
which the English colonies have rapidly 
raised this isolated region, required a spe- 
cial map to shew its provinces, counties, 
districts, towns, and natural features. 

Among the most interesting and novel 
features of the map, are the remarkable 
additions recently made to Australasian 
geography by exploring parties and new 
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surveys. The Gawler Ranges, situated 
westward of Spencer Gulf, in South Aus- 
tralia, formed, during many years, the 
limit of discovery in that quarter. At 
length those ranges have been explored, 
and beyond them on the north has been 
found an extensive group of lagoons, mostly 
saline. Beyond the lagoons, a daring re- 
connaisance made by Mr. McDougal Stuart 
with a single companion, effected the dis- 
covery of a large tract of pastoral country, 
with a range of high land watered by 
many streams, some of which are peren- 
nial, The explorer has been honoured by 
the Royal Geographical Society, and re- 
warded with a princely domain by the 
South Australian Government. The sur- 
veys of Mr. Herschel Babbage, in the same 
direction, have also contributed materially 
to geographical science, especially by the 
precision of his observation, and by the 
discovery of a tract of land which divides 
Lake Torrens, and opens an important 
communication between Stuart’s Country 
and the Eastern districts. The name of 
Lake Torrens was formerly applied by 
Mr. Eyre to an elongated lagoon,—saline, 
mud - girt, and impassable, — stretching 
northward from Spencer Gulf for some 
distance, and then bending round con- 
tinuously, as it was supposed, like a horse- 
shoe, to the east and south. This as- 
sumed continuity caused Lake Torrens to 
be regarded as a limit to the South Aus- 
tralian pastures, and a barrier to further 
progress towards the interior in that di- 
rection. Mr. Babbage’s discovery has 
caused the name of Lake Torrens to be 
confined, on the new map, to the South- 
Western basin discovered by Mr. Eyre, 
and laid down by him from observations 
made at two separate points, where he 
was foiled by the muddy borders of the 
lake from crossing to the north - west. 
This Southern Lake appears entitled to 
retain the original name, on the grounds 
of prior discovery and superior promi- 
nence, while the Northern Lake, now 
proved to be unconnected with the South- 
ern, appears to be equally entitled to be 
distinguished by a new name. The North- 
ern Lake obstructed Mr. Eyre on a third 
attempt to reach the interior, and it was 
simply the repetition of the same kind of 
obstacles at successive intervals which 
caused the lakes to be regarded as con- 
tinuous. The Northern Lake was named 
“Gregory” by Mr. Babbage, and it has 
been so called on the map, for although 
his right to do so has been questioned, no 
other new name appears to have been pro- 
posed ; and it seems obvious that the ori- 
ginal name should be retained by the 
Southern Lake for the reasons already 


stated. Another crossing has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Augustus Gregory in mak- 
ing the first overland journey from More- 
ton Bay to Adelaide, and forms the north- 
ern limit of Lake Blanch, which was ori- 
ginally regarded as the eastern terminus 
of Lake Torrens. On this occasion, the 
short interval between the furthest re- 
searches of Captain Sturt from the south, 
and of Mr. Kennedy from the north-east, 
was also traversed, and has been delineated 
with other details on the map. 

Western Australia has also gained largely 
by successful exploration. A tract of un- 
known country eastward of Shark Bay, 
and north of the settled districts, has 
been penetrated by Mr. F. T. Gregory, 
with equal boldness, rapidity, and success. 
Geographers are now able to point to the 
course of the Gascoyne River, with its fine 
tributary, named after the late gallant 
Admiral Lord Lyons. Since Dampier dis- 
covered and named Shark Bay, in 1699, 
various examinations of its coast have been 
made, but beyond the mouth of the Gas- 
coyne all the interior now delineated on 
the new map was hitherto a blank. The 
upper course of the Murchison River, 
rising near the Gascoyne, was also made 
known by this achievement. The vast 
extent of unexplored country firming the 
northern and central parts of Australia 
must derive fresh interest from these suc- 
cesses, as they prove that the blank spaces 
on the map, instead of being wholly desert, 
may include an abundance of valuable 
territory, and still hold out rich rewards 
to colonial enterprise. 

Northern Australia, with its remarkably 
indented outline, and numerous advan- 
tages, is still wholly unoccupied, except 
by a degraded race of aborigines ; but its 
interior presents some marks of geogra- 
phical research in the rivers and routes 
examined by King, Stokes, Grey and Lush- 
ington, Leichhardt, Mitchell, Kennedy, 
Sturt, and the last North Australian Ex- 
pedition. The fertile plains of Carpen- 
taria, the Liverpool River, the Valley of 
the Victoria, and seme of the inlets be- 
tween Dampier Land and Cape London- 
derry, are all positions favourable for set- 
tlement upon terms expressly suited to 
their tropical situation. 

In addition to these discoveries, the 
Map also embodies several recent surveys, 
which have put a new face on former re- 
presentations. The basin of the Fitz Roy 
River, near Port Curtis, in North-eastern 
Australia, has been much improved. The 
River Isaacs, which had been said to ter- 
minate in Broad Sound, proves to be one 
of its affuents; while the Dawson, the 
Mackenzie, and other branches have been 
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also modified. In New Zealand the re- 
cent surveys of the Canterbury Province 
have been embodied; and in the Province 
of Otago the labours of the chief sur- 
veyor, Mr. J. T. Thompson, communicated 
through the Royal Geographical Society, 
have lately made valuable additions. 

The expanding vigour of the Austra- 
lasian colonies is in no other instance 
more marked than in the development of 
their maritime trade, and in the growth 
of intercourse between their most distant 
parts. Thus New Zealand has rapidly 
assumed, under local legislation, the power 
of making her influence felt in Australasian 
affairs, especially with reference to postal 
intercourse and rapid communication with 
the mother country. Though separated 
by more than 1000 miles of sea from Aus- 
tralia, it flanks that island continent 
on the south-east, while its people are 
part and parcel of the great Anglo-Austra- 
lasian community. In all matters re- 
lating generally to the affairs of the anti- 
podes, it must therefore be desirable that 
Australia and New Zealand, no less than 
Tasmania, should be regarded as part of 
the same group. 

Consequent on this arrangement, other 
territories — encircling the eastern and 
northern coasts of Australia, and _ be- 
coming intimately connected with the 
development of Anglo-Australasian enter- 
prise—are brought into view. Passing 
northward of New Zealand, the map takes 
in Norfolk Island, once a pest-house of 
crime, but now a thriving settlement, oc- 
cupied by the Pitcairn islanders. Fur- 
ther northward, flanking Australia on the 
north-east, as New Zealand does on the 
south-east, and equidistant from both, will 
be seen New Caledonia, first discovered 
and claimed for England by Captain Cook, 
but now fairly occupied by the French. 
This island, lying between the Australian 
markets and the populous archipelagoes 
of the Pacific, may be looked upon as the 
emporium of French commerce in those 
seas, as well as a formidable station com- 
manding the Australian coast. 

The groups of islands, with numerous 
inhabitants, several harbours, and various 
natural products, facing the north-east 
coast of Australia, between New Caledonia 
and New Guinea, are also contained in 
the map. They still remain beyond the 
pale of civilization, but there can be little 
doubt that a well-organized naval police, 
of very small permanent strength, would 
soon render most of those islands habitable 
by traders, and of great use to shipping. 

New Guinea itself, or Papua, is also 
fully displayed, including the recent dis- 
covery of the great river Ambernoh or 
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Rechussen, with an immense delta at its 
junction with the sea on the north coast, 
This island is about three times larger 
than Great Britain, and apparently in- 
habited by two or three different nations ; 
but its interior is almost wholly unknown 
to Europeans, although the Chinese and 
some of the natives of the Asiatic archi- 
pelago carry on a very profitable trade 
with the natives, exchanging cloth and 
hardware for ambergris, pearls, tortoise- 
shell, and other valuable products. New 
Guinea is only separated from Australia 
by Torres Strait, and constant traffic ig 
said to be maintained between the Aus- 
tralian aborigines of York Peninsula and 
the Papuans. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that the rapid progress of the 
colonists northwards will lead in due time 
to an acquaintance with their Papuan 
neighbours; at all events, the geogra- 
phical proximity of inhabited Papua and 
North Australia is a fact which gives ad- 
ditional interest to the approaching settle- 
ment of the latter. 

Westward of New Guinea, the Map ex- 
tends to that part of the Asiatic Archipelago 
eastward of Borneo and Java, including 
the Celebes, the Moluccas or Spice Islands, 
the Lesser Sunda Islands, Timor, and the 
Arru Islands; all of which may be con- 
sidered as lying off the northern shores 
of the Australian continent. Viewed in 
connection with the coming settlement of 
North Australia, these islands, productive 
of wealth from the most ancient times, 
assume a fresh interest. They form two 
parallel lines of natural breakwaters, with 
a broad passage between them, througk 
which ships, and even native boats, may 
safely navigate between the Great Northern 
Gulf of Australia and the Great Southern 
Emporium of Singapore, a distance of 
more than two thousand miles, between 
populous coasts frequented by traders, and 
protected alike from the hurricanes of the 
Indian Ocean and the typhoons of the 
China Sea. 

The advance of the Australian shepherds 
and herdsmen to within three hundred 
miles of the north coast, renders highly 
probable the early establishment on the 
great inlet of that coast, of stores and 
wharves for importing the tea, sugar, 
tobacco, &c., for their consumption; and 
exporting the wool, hides, tallow, horses, 
&e., which they produce. Such ports 
must become emporia for the trade in 
British goods with the eastern part of the 
archipelago, like Singapore has become for 
the western part. At present the Dutch 
virtually exclude other European nations 
from settling in these seas, but the Map 
will render it obvious that the introduction 
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of stock, and the establishment of ports 
in North Australia, will effectually break 
up that monopoly and add greatly to the 
trade of the colony. As a step towards 
the fulfilment of this anticipation, it may 
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be noted that it is already more than pro- 
posed to connect Australia with the Over- 
land Electric Telegraph, by a wire along 
the Asiatic archipelago to the North 
Australian coast. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Aug. 20. Charles Cunningham, esq., to be 
Consul at Galatz. 

Aug. 29. The Rev. Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., 
to be Dean of Ripon. 

Aug. 30. Robert George Wyndham Herbert, 
esq., to be Colonial Secretary, Queensland. 

Miles Gerald Keon, esq., to be Member of 
Council, Bermudas. 

Sept. 2. William Dougal Christie, esq., to be 
Ambassador at Brazil. 

Sept. 8. Henry Brown and James Ellison, to 
be Joint Apothecaries, Windsor. 

Sept. 9. Edward Thornton, esq., to be Am- 
bassador, Argentine Confederation. 

William Garrow Lettsom, esq., to be Chargé 


d’ Affaires and Consul-General, Republic of Uru- 


uay. 
° The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie to be Second 
Church Estate Commissioner. 

Morgan Hugh Forster, esq., Assistant Pay- 
master General. 

Viscount Dangan to be Military Secretary to 
the Governor of Bombay. 

Lord Ulick Brown to be Under-Secretary, 
Government of Bengal. 

Richard Mills, esq., to be Accountant to the 
Treasury. 

Col. H. W. Trevelyan, C.B., to be Political 
Agent, Cutch. 





BIRTHS. 


June ll. At Crawley-house, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of Orlando R. H. Orlebar, esq., late Capt. 
28th Regt., a son and heir. 

July 13. At Bellary, Madras Presidency, the 
wife of Major W. Kelly McLeod, H.M.’s 74th 
Highlanders, a son. 

Aug.6. At Wigmore-hall, Herefordshire, the 
wife of George Vincent Fosbery, esq., a son. 

Aug. 11. Lady Emma Tollemache, Helming- 
ham-hall, prematurely, a son, stillborn. 

Aug. 16. At St. George’s-road, Pimlico, the 
wife of Col. Halkett, Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

Aug. 17. At the Rectory, Little Horstead, 
Sussex, the wife of the Rev. Augustus W. Warde, 
a son. 

At Theodosia, Southerh Russia, the wife of 
Capt. Clipperton, her Britannic Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Theodosia, a dau. 

Aug. 18, At Eaton-sq., lady Elizabeth Cart- 
wright, a dau. 

Aug. 19. At Springvale, Isle of Wight, the 
Lady Alicia Young, a son. 

At Seaton Carew, the wife of J. H. Aylmer, 
esq-, a son. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Price, H.M.’s Bombay Army, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Grosvenor-st., London, the Lady 
Augusta, wife of H. Gerard. Stuart, esq., M.P. 
for Dorsetshire, a son and heir. 

At Kilkea-castle, the Marchioness of Kildare, 
a son. 

In Richmond-terr., Bayswater, the wife of O. 
S. Round, esq., Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 


a son. 

At Arborfield-hall, the wife of Thomas Har- 
greaves, a son. 

At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
J. L. Hanney, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 21. At the Manor-house, Morningthorpe, 
Norfolk, the wife of E. Howes, esq., M.P., a son, 
stillborn. 

At Painthorpe-house, near Wakefield, Mrs. G. 
W. Bayldon, a dau, 
an At Berkeley-sq., the wife of Major Daniell, a 


At York-house, Penzance, the wife of Fred. 
Smith, esq., a son. 
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The Hon. Mrs. Henry Noel, Westbourne-terr., 
a dau. 

Aug. 22. At Greenhill, Sherborne, Dorsetsh., 
the wife of J. Gould Avery, a son. 

At Fitzroy-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W., the 
wife of T. Sherrington, esq., of Calcutta, a son 
and heir. 

At Sayes-court, ene the wife of J. 
Marshuli Paine, esq., a 8 

At Oak-villas, Stamford- hill, Mrs, William 
Chavasse, jun., twins, 

The widow of the Right Rev. the late Lord 
Bishop of Antigua, a dau. 

At Killearn-house, Stirlingshire, Mrs. Black- 
burn, a dau. 

Aug. 23. At Westgeld-house, Ross-shire, the 
wife of Robert Alexander Gray, esq., a son. 

At Bownbarrock, the wife of R. Vans Agnew, 
esq., & son. 

Aug. 24. At Oak-hill-house, ena, the 
wife of Sheffield Neave, esq., a so’ 

At Lauriston -castle, near Edinburgh, the 
Countess of Eglington, a dau. 

At Holbrook-house, near Ipswich, the wife of 
F. E. Reade, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
a dau. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of Arthur Mills, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

At Willenhall, East Barnet, the wife of Chas. 
A. Hanbury, esq., a dau 

At W: arwick-st., the wilew of Lieut.-Col. Chas. 
Holden, a dau. 

At Chester-hill, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, 
Mrs. Augustus Wellesley, a dau. 

Aug. 25. Lady Hulse, Breamore, Hants, a son 
and heir. 

At Lisbon, Mrs. Henry Walsh, a son. 

Aug. 26. At Upton-park, the wife of Robert 
Alfred Routh, esq., of Amport Firs, Hants, a son. 

At Fort-hall, Bridlington-quay, the wife of 
Blaydes Haworth, esq., a dau. 

At Seaton Carew, co. Durham, the wife of 
Robert Fawcus, esq., a son. 

At Stamford-hill, the wife of Henry Robarts, 
esq., a son. 

Aug. 27. At the Hall, Rotherfield, Tunbridge 
Wells, the wife of the Hon. Henry Bligh, a dau. 
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At Upper Sheen-house, Sheen, the Hon. Mrs, 
James Stuart Wortley, a son. 

At Rhual Issa, Mold, — the wife of 
John Scott Bankes, esq., a dau. 

At Syston, near Leicester, the wife of John 
Noble, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 28. The Hon. Mrs. A. L. Fox, Park- 
Hill-house, Clapham-park, a dau. 

At 99 ~~ aan the wife of Basil Fitz- 
herbert, esq., 

At Surbiton, the wife of Rear-Admiral Nias, 
C.B., a 80: 

‘At Monkhame, Woodford, Essex, the wife of 
J. W. Gardom, esq., a son 

At Paddock Hurst, Worth, Sussex, the wife of 
George yg Cazalet, esq., a son. 

Aug. 29. The Hon. Mrs. BE. Drummond, a dau. 

At White Hayes, ees Bath, the wife 
of Robert H. Boodle, esq., a so 

At Seasalter Cliff, Whitstable, the wife of Chas, 
E. Sidebottom, esq., Comm. R.N., a dau. 

Aug. 30. At Yoveney-house, Staines, Mrs. Fred. 
Evitt, a dau. 

At the Rectory, West Buckland, the wife of 
the Rev. Prebendary Brereton, a son. 

At Reading, the wife of R. Jones-Bateman, 
esq., a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Inverernan Strathdon, Aber- 
deenshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Forbes, C.B., a 


son. 

At Redland, near Bristol, the wife of Philip A. 
Smith, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Eileanach-house, Inverness, the wife of 
Eneas Mackintosh, esq., of Balnespick, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. Thomson, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, a son. 

At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Wallace Deane, A.M., a son and heir. 

At Malta, the Lady Frederic Kerr, a dau. 

Sept.1. At Devonshire-place, Lady Radstock, 
a son and heir. 

At Lower Grosvenor-street, Lady Margaret 
Charteris, a dau. 

= the Cedars, Harrow Weald, Lady Bright, 
a dau. 

The wife of Tompson Chitty, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

At Spital Old-hall, near Bromborough, Ches- 
shire, the wife of Charles Inman, esq., a dau. 

At Tupsley-house, ond Hereford, the wife of 
Roger Linford, esq., a s 

= Denia, Spain, Mrs. Frederick Chas. Canning, 
a dau. 

At the Lodge, Alphington, the wife of J. H. 
Webster, esq., a dau 

At St. Mary’ 8, York, the wife of the Rev. G. W. 
Lowe, a dau. 

Sept.2. At Blythe-hall, Warwickshire, the 
= of Capt. J. D. Wingfield Digby, a son and 

eir. 

pa Bruges, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Dalzell, 
a dau. 


At Clarendon-sq., Leamington, the wife of F. 
M. Lind, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

At Herne Bay, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sissmore, 
a son. 

At Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of eas 
— Oakes, 6th Bengal European Regt., 


Sept. 8. At Glorat-cottage, Torquay, the wife 
of Capt. Hockin, R.N., a son. 

At Efford-Manor, the wife of Henry Lopes, 
esq., 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Robertson, 
100th Regt., a son. 

At Park-st., irradia, ., the wife of Col. H. 
Pelham Burn, a 

At Perth, the “wife of Capt. E. W. Cuming, 
79th Highlanders, a dau. 

At Westbourne-st., the wife of Col. Everest, 
F.R.S., a dau. 

Sept.4. At Carlton-house-terrace, the Right 
Hon. Lady Londesborough, a son. 

At Larkbeare-house, Devon, the wife of the 
Rey. W. H. Thornton, of Exmoor, a dau. 
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At Alderton, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Gauntlett Atherley, a dau. 

Sept.5. At Belgrave-square, Lady Cochrane, 
a son. 

At Miltown-house, Strabane, Ireland, the wife 
of Wm. D. Humphreys, esq., a dau. 

At St. John’s Wood, the wife of Fred. Evers, 

- of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 

a 


Sept. 6. At Durham, the wife of Edgar Meynell, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At ete Bo the wife of Capt. Geo. Gunning 
John Campbell, Madras Artillery, a dau. 

At Merton-hall, Cambridge, the wife of Henry 
John Wale, esq., ‘late Royal al Scots Greys, a son. 

At | Charing, the wife of Chas. Wilks, esq., 
a 

At Long Buckley, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of Arthur Cox, esq., twin sons. 

At Langley-house, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Martyn Ashe, a dau. 

At ee the wife of Major Southwell 
Greville, a 

Sept. 7. ‘At Balruddery-house, Forfarshire, 
Mrs. James Edward, a son. 

At New re Kent, the wife of A. D. 
Home, esq., 

At Giare-hal, South Mimms, the wife of Edw. 
berg esq., 

é £ Woodside, the wife of J. W. Dudin, esq., 
a dau. 

At Almners, atom, | ag wife of Frederick 
William Janvrin, esq., 

At Brompton-hall, "Brompton, the wife of J. 
Joel, esq., a dau. 

At Maids Moreton Lodge, Buckinghamshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Wingfield, a dau. 

At St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Bradford, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

Sept.8. At Teignmouth, the wife of John 
Hellyer Tozer, esq., a dau. 

At Ham, rg ‘the wife of Frederick Morton 


Eden, e 
At t’Birkhill, th the wife of F.L.S. Wedderburn, 
on of Wedderburn and Birkhill, a son. 
he wife of Hamilton Baillie, esq., of Ash-hall, 
Glamorganshire, a son. 
At Moray-place, Edinburgh, the wife of C. 


Ainslie Barry, esq., a son. 

Sept. 9. At Cicenten since, Hyde-park, the 
wife of Major Boothby, Forfar Militia Artillery, 
a dau 

Sept. 10. At Fencote-hall, near Bedale, in the 
North Riding, the wife. of the Rev. Leonard 
Sedgwick, a dau. 

At Wilton-crescent, the wife of Major Thomson, 
late King’s Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Gayton, Norfolk, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. John Harbord, a son. 

Sept.11. At Jersey-villas, Hounslow, the wife 
of Robert O’Brien, esq., F.R.G.S., barrister-at- 
law, a son 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, the wife of H. T. 
Hickman, esq., a son. 

In St. Saviourgate, York, % ~4 wife of William 
Henry Arthur, » M.D., 

At Greyeouthen, Dansebiand, the wife of John 
Harris, Esq., a son and heir. 

Sept.12, At York, the wife of Captain the 
Hon. T. A. Pakenham, a son. 

At the Rectory, Essendon, Herts., the wife of 
the Rev. Holden Webb, a dau. 

Sept. 13. At Ryde, the wife of the Hon. W. H. 
Wyndham Quin, a dau. 

At Castle Forbes, the Countess of Granard, a 
son, stillborn. 

At Grosvenor-sq., Mrs. William Davenport 
Bromley, a dau. 

At Altwood- house, near Maidenhead, the wife 
of Joseph H. Clark, esq., a son. 

At Hinton Waldrist Rectory, Berks., the wife 
of the Rev. William Jephson, of her seventh son. 

Sept.14. AtCrumlin-hall, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, the wife of Henry Martyn Kennard, 
esq., a son, 

3: 
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At La h, the residence of her father, Sir 
Erasmus Dixon Burrowes, bart., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Meade Hamilton, a dau. 

At Norwich, the wife of Capt. Fox Strang ways, 
Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 

pt. 15. At Dunmer-house, Hants., the wife 
of the Rev. James A. Williams, a son. 

At Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Kintore, a dau. 

At Allesley-park, near Coventry, the wife of 
Henry Parker, jun., esq., of Avenue-road, Re- 
gent’s-park, a dau. 

Sept. 16. At Wilton-house, Brighton, the wife 
of Robert Bell, jun., esq., of Norris-castle, Isle of 
Wight, a dau. 


At Fulham, the widow of Francis Berkeley 
Drummond, esq., a dau. 

At Lewes-crescent, Brighton, the wife of W. 
Ritchie, esq., Advocate-General of Bengal, a son, 

Sept. 17. At Holly-lodge, Ipswich, the wife of 
Charles Gocher, a dau. 

~—- 18. At Lowndes-st., Mrs. St. Leger Glyn, 
a dau. 

At Westbourne-park, the wife of Harrison 
Dalton, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 20. Delamere-ter., Upper Westbourne- 
ter., the wife of Lieut.-Col. G. Moubray Lys, C.B., 
late of H.M.’s 20th Regt., a son. 

At Sunderland-ter., Westbourne-park, the wife 
of James Goodson, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 
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June 8. At Glenaldale, William S. Beveridge, 
esq., youngest son of R. E. Beveridge, esq., Ur- 
uhart, Dumfermline, to Jessie, eldest dau. of 
mald M’Lean, esq., of Glenaldale, Banabool 
Hills, Melbourne. 

June 21. At Kussowlie, in the Himalayas, the 
Rev. T. Skelton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Missionary at Delhi, to Matilda Lin- 
ning, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Birrell. 

June 22. At St. Mary’s, Port Elizabeth, Algoa 
Bay, John Harrison Clark, esq., to Sarah, second 
dau. of Mr. James Challen, of Stoke Newington- 
green, Middlesex. 

July 12, At Berhampore, Bengal, Charles H. 
Ewart, esq., Lieut. 5th Bengal Europeans, son 
of Lieut.-Col. Ewart, of Umballah, to Rebecca, 
eldest dau. of the late E. S. Barber, esq., C.E. 

July 14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. W. A. Franks, 
12th Regt., Bengal Native Infantry, District Ad- 
jutant, Cawnpore, eldest son of W. A. Franks, 
esq., of the Grove, Clapham-common, to Emil 
Harriett, youngest dau. of the late Morgan T. 
Davies, esq., of Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

July 27, At Broadway, Somerset, John E. Do- 
rington, jun., esq., only son and heir of John 
Edward Dorington, esq., of Lypiatt-park, Glou- 
cestersh., to Georgina Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Speke, ., of Jordans, Ashill, Somerset. 

At Broadhembury, Devon, John Arthur Locke, 
esq., of Northmoor, Somerset, to Adele Caroline, 
dau. of E. Simcoe Drewe, esq., of the Grange. 

At Aldershott, the Rev. Wm. Watson Wood, 
Assistant-Chaplain to the Forces, to Ellen Hurd, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Hurd Lucas, esq., 
of Sinton-court. 

me 2. At Hampstead, George Phillips, esq., 
son of the late Jonathan Phillips, esq., of Hamp- 
stead, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Daniel Biddle, 
esq., both of Finchley New-road. 

At Reigate, Edward Lonsdale, fifth son of the 
late Rev. Henry Arthur Beckwith, of Collingham, 
Yorkshire, to Fanny, fourth dau. of Wm. Pow- 
nall, esq., of Staple-inn, London, and Delville, 
Reigate. 

Aug. 3. At Sellinge, George, third son of W. 
Rayner, esq., of High-st., Hythe, to Eleanor, 
third dau. of James Bolden, esq., of Guinea-hall, 
> Kent. 

At Hopeton, Jamaica, the Rev. Hubert H. 
Isaacs, B.A., to Augusta, dau. of the Rev. H. 8. 
Yates, Vicar of Henlow, Beds. 

At Montreal, Canada East, on board the steamer 
** John Bell,” the Rev. D. E, Montgomery, M.A., 
of the Free Church, South Gower, Canada West, 
to Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. Richard Rennie, 
Fifeshire Royal Artillery, Glasgow, Scotland.— 
Also, same time and place, J. K. Edwards, M.A., 
editor of the ‘Montreal Transcript,” to Jane 
Somers, eldest dau. of the late Colin Galbraith, 
esq., writer, Edinburgh, Scotland, 


Aug.4. At New Amsterdam, British Guiana, 
the Rev. Henry Read, B.A., late Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Lawrence, esq., of 
Brecon, and Llyswen-house, South Wales. 

At St. John’s, Heaton Mersey, near Man- 
chester, Charles Patrick, son of Lieut.-Col. the 
late Hon. James H. K. Stewart, C.B., to Frances 
Anne, dau. of Wm. Courtenay Cruttenden, esq., 
of Mount Heaton, Heaton Mersey. 

Aug.9,. At St. John’s, Hackney, the Rev. Chas, 
J. Robinson, M.A., her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, to Charlotte Helena, only surviving dau. 
ofthe late Henry Robinson, esq.. Patras, Greece. 

At St. John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, John Ed- 
ward Large, Captain of the Rifle Brigade, to 
Harriett Mary, youngest dau. of the late William 
Hutchinson, et 

Aug. 10. At Gothenburg, David Wemyss, eed» 
second son of Major wae Wemyss-hall, Fife- 
shire, to Marie, dau. of Col. de Waldkisch, Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland. 

At Paddington, Edward Bullock, esq., eldest 
son of the late Edward Bullock, esq., Common 
Sergeant of the rd of London, to Adelaide Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late John Henry Gates, esq,, 
of Preston-on-the-Hill, Chester. 

Aug.11. At Lillington, Warwickshire, Thomas 
Greenwood, esq., Capt. 7th Lancashire Rifles, of 
Crayke, Yorkshire, to Helen, dau. of the late 
John Powys, esq., and niece of the late Col. 
Powys, of Westwood, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 13. At Southwark, Robert, son of the 
late William Green, esq., of Lydd, to Jane young- 
est dau. of the late Richard Wilson, esq., of 
Winchelsea, Sussex. 

At Deptford,Wm. L. Shine, .» M.R.C.S.E., 
eldest son of John L. Shine, esq., Bandon, Cork, 
to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Fergus L. 
Graham, esq., Maze-hill, Greenwich. 

—_ 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Ed- 
mund Robert Spearman, second son of Sir Alex- 
ander Young Spearman, bart., to Maria Louisa 
FitzMaurice, youngest dau. of the Earl of Orkney. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Perth, Capt. 
William Landon Jones, H.M.’s Bengal Army, to 
Louisa Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Anderson, of Montrave, Fife. 

At Dolgelly, Charles Wilkin, esq., Tokenhouse- 

rd, to Charlotte, dau. of Lewis Williams, esq., 

ronwnion, Dolgelley, Merionethshire. 

Aug.17. At Nottingham, Henry, fourth son 
of S. D. Hine, esq., of Thickthorn, near Imin- 
ster, to Eliza er: eldest dau. of the late J. 
Farthing, esq., of Nottingham. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, Sir Walter Bu- 
chanan Riddell, bart., to Alicia, youngest dau. of 
the late William Ripley, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 
52nd Light Infantry. 

At East Bergholt, Suffolk, Lombe Atthill Tur- 
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ner, of Hastings, youngest son of J. Turner, esq., 
Mulbarton, Norfolk, to Harriett, third dau. of 
the late Thomas Plume, -, Bermondsey. 

At age ag Inverness-shire, Mr. Patrick 
Martine, of the British Linen Company's Bank, 
Edinburgh, to Amelia Anna, dau. of the late 
John Cameron, esq. 

At the British Vice-Consulate, Spezia, Henry 
Bowes Watson, esq., late Ist Royals, Capt. Ist 
Warwickshire Militia, to Kate, second dau. of 
Charles Lever, esq. 

Aug. 18. At South Cave, John G. Shepherd, 
esq., paymaster of H.M.S. “Cornwallis,” to Mary 
Anne, only dau. of Edward Des Forges, esq., of 
South Cave. 

At Wellington, Somerset, the Rev. Charles E. 
Bowden, of Colkirk, Fakenham, to Emily, young- 
est dau. of W. Elworthy, esq., of Westford, 
Wellington. 

- 19. At Great Sankey, Thomas, son of the 
late Thomas Greenall Litton, esq., of Sankey-hall, 
to Harriet Eliza, dau. of Edward J. Pemberton, 
esq., of Sankey-lodge, Warrington. 

Aug. 20. At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Francis 
Edward, second son of Mitchell Greenaway, esq., 
of Camberwell-grove, to Eliza Anne, eldest dau. 
of G. Allender, esq., of Kensington-park-gardens. 

At Bury St. und’s, James Carmichael, esq., 
one of the Classical Masters in the Edinburgh 
ay to Mary Eliza Hodson, second dau. of 
N. 8. H. Hodson, esq., of the Abbey Grounds, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. 

Aug. 23. At Penzance, the Rev. H. J. Turrell, 
to Honor Wearne, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Hocking, eg» surgeon, of St. Ives, Cornwall. 

At Shorwell, Isle of Wight, Charles Greig, esq., 
of Clifton, son of the late Charles Greig, esq., of 
Axminster, and grandson of his Excellency Sir 
Samuel Greig, formerly Lord High Admiral of 
Russia, to Emily Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Renwick, of Honiton. 

At Edinburgh, James Hay Chalmers, esq., 
W.S., to Marion Morison, elder dau. of the late 
Alexander Hay, esq., of Hardengreen. 

At Muckamore Grange, Alexander E. Miller, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, London, to Elizabeth, eld- 
est dau. of Charles A. Creery, esq., of New-lodge, 


trim. 

At Greenwich, John Devon Caldecott, of Bar- 
ton Stacey, Hants, son of W. Caldecott, esq., of 
Blackheath, to Eliza Sarah, elder dau. of George 
Vernez, of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, and Lud- 
gate-hill, City. 

At Oporto, John Tatham Smithes, esq., of 
Campo-Bello, to Eleanor Frances Jane, second 
dau. of F. Cobb, M.D., of Milbridge, Surrey. 

At Broadwater, Sussex, Henry Augustus, eld- 
est son of Edward Murray, esq., of Woodbrook, 
Trinidad, to Adelaide Jane, eldest dau. of Col. 
Wilford, R.A., Governor of the Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Count Alfred Obern- 
dorff, eldest son of the Count of Oberndorff, Re- 
gendorff, &c., Bavaria, to Amelia Maria, widow 
of Lesley Alexander, esq., F.P. and D.L. of the 
o of Londonderry, and dau. of the late Col. T. 

tes. 

At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Regent’s-pk., the 
Rev. John Eade Pryor, Curate of Shenley, to 
Mary Gertrude, dau. of Alfred Pett, esq., Upper 
Avenue-rd., Regent’s-pk. 

Aug. 24. At Instow, North Devon, J. G. C. 
Evered, R.N., to Gertrude Eliza, only dau. of T, 
Hay Nembhard, esq. ; 

At Southmolton, Edward Lee, esq., of Acacia- 
road, St. John’s-wood, to Grace, third dau. of 
William Coles Hunt, esq., St. James’s, Exeter. 

At Walton, Herts, George Frederick Hodgson, 
surgeon, of Brighton, to Elizabeth, dau. of R. M, 
Chamney, esq., of Folkestone. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Fred. Morton, 
youngest son of T. R. Harrison, esq., 53, Russell- 
Mm to Emily Letitia, youngest dau. of the late 

ichael Staunton, esq., of the Strand. 

At Five-mile-town, co, Tyrone, Capt. Rd. 
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Weld Litton, late of the 30th Regt., son of Edw. 
Litton, esq., late M.P. for the borough of Cole- 
raine, to Mary, dau. of the late Sir H. Stewart, 
bart., for many years representative in Parlia- 
ment for the a < Tyrone. 

At Bishopstrow, Wilts, Joseph Jekyll Newman, 
esq., of Bradford Abbas, son of Edwin Newman, 
esq., Hendford-house, Yeovil, to Amy Flower, 
dau. of John Seagram, esq., the Buries, Bishop- 
strow. 

At Wicken Bonhunt, Edward Philip Maxsted, 
jo ceed Hull, to Rosalie Caroline, dau. of Charles 
Robert Sperling, esq., of Hargrave-lodge, Essex. 

Aug. 25. At Drumceliff, co. Sligo, William 
Swinburne, esq., Commander R.N., eldest son 
of Col. John Swinburne, to Emily Frederica 
Elizabeth, widow of John White, esq., of Roy- 
stone-house, Devon, late Capt. of the 4th Dragoon 


Guards, 

At Bushbury, Staffordshire, F. T. Platt, esq., 
B.A., of the er Temple, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
G. Briscoe, esq., of Oldfallings-hall, Stafford. 

At Dulverton, Somerset, the Rev. Edmund 
Riley, of Englishcoombe, Somerset, to Anna 
Gordon, dau. of the late Archibald Thomson, 


oq of London. 

t Enterkine, R. A. Wallace, second surviving 
son of the late Gen. Sir J. A. Wallace, bart., of 
Loch Ryan, to Jane Colquhoun, eldest dau. of 
J. Bell, esq., of Enterkine, Ayrshire. 

At Manchester, Alfred, eldest surviving son of 
J. Marsh, esq., of Stamford-hill, near London, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of Joseph Atkinson Ran- 
some, F.R.C.S., St. Peter’s-sq., Manchester. 

At Stockwell, John Hurrell, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Susan, relict of 
Capt. Elston, of Brixton, and dau. of the late 
George Tandy, esq., of Bromsgrove. 

At Woodford, Essex, Charles, youngest son of 
the late Sir Robert Sharpe Ainslie, bart., of 
Great Torrington, Lincolnshire, and Chingford, 
Essex, to Emma, youngest dau. of the late James 
Peppercorne, esq., of Woodford. 

At Nottingham, the Rev. T. Richard Matthews, 
B.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 

ungest son of the late Rev. T. R. Matthews, 
Ba. of Bedford, to Margaret Mary, elder dau. 
of John Northon Thompson, esq., surgeon, Not- 
tingham. 

At Caister, He: Blake, esq., B.A., to Emma, 
second dau. of the late ~~ Gillett, esq., of Hal- 
vergate and Markshall, Norfolk. 

At Wimbledon, Surrey, Robt. Frederick Brown- 
low Rushbrooke, esq., of Rushbrooke-park, to 
Eliza Catherine, only dau. of Walter Ray, esq., of 
Boxford. 

At Kirkheaton, R. H. Bower, esq., of Welham, 
near Malton, to Marcia, fourth dau. of Sir J. L. 
Kaye, bart., of Denby Grange, near Wakefield. 

At Turriff, George Frederick Larking, of the 
Elms, Beadonwell, Erith, to Margaret Jane, third 
dau. of the late Alexander Morrison, of Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire. ues 

Aug. 27. At St. James's, Paddington, Charles 
Herbert Smith, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Charity 
May, only surviving dau. of John Digenes, esq., 
late of Foxley, Sussex. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Major Hardinge, 
80th Regt., son of the late Lieut.-Col. Hardinge, 
99th Regt., to Jemima Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Francis Ayerst, esq., of Brompton, Kent. 

At Holmwood, Saml. Herbert, only son of 
Saml. Elyard, . J. P., of Upper Tooting, to 
Elizabeth Rodolphina, dau. of J. H. Lance, esq., 
of the Holmwood, near Dorking. 

Aug. 29. At Winteringham, Lincolnshire, 
Robinson Fowler, of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of Marshall Fowler, esq., of 
Preston-hall, co. Durham, to Anne Agnes, dau, 
of the late Hon. and Very Rev. Henry David 
Erskine, Dean of Ripon. fl 

At Allhallows, Tottenham, High-cross, James 
Phillips, esq., of Romford, Essex, to Amy Mary 
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Ann, eldest dau. of Thomas Wilcox, esq., of 
Gloucester-pl., Kentish-town. 

Aug.30, At Lancaster, George Danvers, eldest 
son of Thomas Crossman, esq., of Friezewood, 
Gloucestershire, to Sophia Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Hinde, esq., of Lancaster. 

At New Windsor, Frederick Augustus, fourth 
son of Charles Layton, “> of Clewer, Berks, to 
Sarah, only dau. of the late Henry Dewe, of 
Abingdon, Berks. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Wm. S. Webster, 
esq., youngest son of Benjamin Webster, esq., of 
Church Side, Kennington, to Anne Sarah, only 
dau. of W. 8. Johnson, esq., of St. Martin’s-lane. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, E. Metcalfe, esq., second 
son of the late Rev. W. Metcalfe, Rector of Foul- 
mire, Cambs., to Letitia, eldest dau. of H. S. 
Leathes, esq., of Rowley-house, near Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

At Halsted, Kent, David Power, esq., Q.C., to 
— Cornwallis, only dau. of the Rev. F. Lips- 
comb. 


At Malvern, Perceval, only surviving son of 
the late Peter Marriott, esq., to M Fletcher, 
dau. of the late Rev. J. F. West, M.A., of Bra- 
zenose College, Oxford. 

At Rugby, George Henry Basevi, ee eldest 
son of the late ge Basevi, esq., of Saville- 
row, to Eliza Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Pearson, esq., of Husbands Bosworth, 
Leicestershire. 

At St. Bees, R. I. Tetley, esq., second son of 
the late Richard James Tetley, esq., of Fremont, 
West Derby, to Harriett, third dau. of Henry 
Jefferson, esq., of Rothersyke, Whitehaven. 

At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, R. Baldwin, 
second son oi the late Hon. Robt. Baldwin, C.B, 
of Toronto, Canada, to Jemima, third dau. of 
the late A. MacDougall, esq., of Wester-hall, 
Grenada, and granddau. of James Macqueen, 

+, of Kensington-sq. 

t Audlem, Robert Elliott, of Huslington- 
house, youngest son of the late John Elliott, esq., 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of Thomas Hill, esq., of 
Hankelow, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 31. At Bow, Edward Launcelot, eldest 
son of the late Edward Williams, esq., South- 
ampton-row, Marylebone, to Mary, eldest survi- 
ving dau. of John Hole, esq., of Halse. 

At Melksham, Mr. John Frederick Cooper, of 
the North Wilts Bank, eldest son of Mr. John 
Cooper, the Forest, to Sarah Cox, niece of Mr. 
Thomas Davis, Shortwood-lodge, Melksham. 

At Bradford, Thomas R. Mitchell, esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Liverpool, son of the late Rev. George 
Berkeley Mitchell, Vicar of St. Mary’s and All 
Saints’, Leicester, to Emma, second dau. of J. B. 
Roberts, esq., Manningham. 

At St. Ann’s, Highgate-rise, the Rev. Henry 
Manning Ingram, eldest son of Hugh Ingram, 
esq., of Steyning, Sussex, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
G. A. Crawley, esq., of Fitzroy Farm, Highgate. 

At South-st., Finsbury, the Rev. L. Chapman, 
Minister of the Birmingham Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, to Louisa, second ae p> — De oe 

., Many years a resident of Portsea, and now 
of blifton-st.. Finsbury. 

At St. Stephen’s, J. H. Holden, esq., of Hull, 
to re: only dau. of the late Thomas Reynolds, 
esq., of Paris, and niece of the late Andrew Fitz- 
gerald Reynolds, esq., of Melton. 

Sept.1. At Box, Wiltshire, Harry Robertson, 
esq., late Capt. Rifle Brigade, to Eliza, dau. of 
the late J. Atkinson, esq., of Austhorpe-lodge. 

At Poole, Enrieo Ciecopieri St. Clair, esq., to 
Frances Thomasine Langford Solly, only child of 
the late Samuel Solly, esq., of Morton Wood- 
lands, Lineolnshire. 

At Shrewsbury, William Norris, esq., solicitor, 
of Tenbury, Worcestershire, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Norris, Rector of Harby, to 
Phebe Frances, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Nicholls, esq., of Heath-lodge, Shrewsbury. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Charles Daniel, second 
surviving son of Daniel Cave, esq., of Cleve-hill, 


Gloucestershire, to Edith Harriet, eldest nu. of 
J. A. Symonds, esq., M.D., Clifton-bill-house. 

At Aberdeen, John Brown, esq., M.D., Bengal 
Army, to Katharine Stewart, second surviving 
dau. of the late George A. Simpson, Minister of 
Tyrie, Aberdeenshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Lieut. Owan Ivan 
Chalmers, of the 4th Bengal European Regt., to 
Emma Gordon, youngest dau. of George Gordon 
Moir, esq., Bayswater. 

At Overton, the Rev. H. Leslie, Rector of Kil- 
eleif, co. Down, to Charlotte, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Rowland Egerton Warburton, of Nor- 
ley-bank, Cheshire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. M. Copple- 
stone, of Carlton Chambers, London, and Copple- 
stone, to Emma Matilda, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Winstanley, esq., and grand-dau. of 
T. Winstanley, D.D., of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

At St. John’s, Southwick-cresc., Henry, second 
son of A. Claudet, esq., F.R.S., of Gloucester- 
read, Regent’s-park, to Emily Jane, youngest dau. 
of E. T. Parris, esq., of Albion-st., Hyde-park. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, William John Mudie, 
of Islington, to Sarah Christiana Robey, second 
dau. of the late John Walton Robey, esq., of 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, J. F. Chance, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Ellen 
Matilda, second dau. of the late Robert Knox, 
esq., of Earl’s-court, Brompton, and the Mixed 
Commission, Cape of Good Hope. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Stephen Wybourn, 
esq., of Beckley, Sussex, to Augusta, youngest 
dau. of J. 8. Cooper, esq., of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Sept. 3. At Bath, Henry Robert Brown Wors- 
ley, 47th Bengal Native In ay < Se: Alicia Emily, 
fifth dau. of the late Henry John Mant, esq., of 
Box, and of Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Kensington, John W. a. of 
Vienna, to Frances, dau. of the late Wi A. 
Bond, esq., of Ashford. 

At Canterbury, William, second son of William 
Chippendale, esq., oy Tunbridge, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Henry Stapledon, 
vy Bideford, Devon. 

t Edgware, Robert Longdon, esq., of Man- 
chester, to Emily, third dau. of Henry Wylde, 
esq., of Stone-grove, Edgware, Middlesex. 

At Hackney, Thomas Chatfield, son of the late 
Abraham Clarke, esq., Newport, Isle of Wight, 
to Ellen, dau. of John Sutton Nettlefold, esq., the 
Grove, Highgate. 

At Marylebone, John Andrew, only son of the 
late John Tringham, esq., of Marylebone, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of Joseph Holland, esq., of 
Denbigh-lodge, Finchley-road, St. John’s-wood. 

Sept, 5. At Hatch Beauchamp, W. Taunton 
Plowman, M.D., second son of the late Henry 
Plowman, surgeon, R.N., of Dorset, to Cathe- 
rine Anne, second dau. of Henry Hardstaff, esq., 
of Hache-court, Somerset, and Shirland-house, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept.6. At Ruan Minor, the Rev. G. L. Wooll- 
combe, eldest son of Rear-Adm. Woollcombe, of 
Hemerden, to Edith, youngest dau. of H. Lambe, 
esq., of Truro. 

At Leeds, the Rev. S. Joy, Incumbent of Bram- 
ley, son of E. Joy, esq., of 8, to Marian Elise, 
elder dau. of the late George Robins, esq., of 
Kensington, London. 

At St. Mary’s, Nottingham, the Rev. J. Fuller 
H. Mills, B.A., Rector of Hockerton, Notting- 
hamshire, to Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of William 
Cursham, esq., solicitor, Nottingham. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Rear-Adm. Hast- 
ings, of Thorneloe, near Worcester, to Mary Ann, 
widow of the Rev. James Volant Vashon, formerly 
Rector of Salwarpe, Worcestershire. 

At Oxford, P. H. Scanlan, esq., to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Southby, esq., of 
Chiveley, near Newbury, Berks. 

At Brixton, Charles Singleton Whealler, esq., 
of Croydon, to Mary, fourth dau. of Jas. Deacon, 
esq., of Brixton, late of Elsinore, Denmark. 
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At bridge Wells, Lieut. Henry Vaughan, of 
H.M.' 17th Regt. Bombay N.I., elder son of the 
late Rev. Henry Vaughan, to Mary Elizabeth 
Abbot, youngest dau. of the late R. Abbot, esq. 

At Bridstow, near Ross, P. Sheridan MacDou- 
gall, esq., of Ross, son of Major Mac Dougall, 
esq., of Ross, son of Major Mac Dougall, late 
25th K.O.B., to Marianne, third dau. of William 
Price, esq., of Benball, Herefordshire. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, William 
Leedham, youngest son of the Rev. W. Crowe, 
of Ravenscourt-terrace, Hammersmith, to Agnes, 
fourth dau. of Wm. Beadell, esq., of Blomfield- 
st., Westbourne-terrace North. 

At Hunsdon, Richard Edward Rawes, esq., 
of Lavender-hill, Wandsworth, younger son of 
the late Richard Rawes, esq., H.E.I.C.S., to 
Harriet Franklin, third dau.; and at the same 
time, Charles Wakeling, esq., third son of the 
late Giles Wakeling, esq., of Gerrard-st., Soho, 
to Adelaide, youngest dau. of George Collin, esq., 
of Mead-lodge, Eastwick, Herts. 

At Christ Church, Hyde-park-gardens west, 
John Robert, second son of John Rbt. Thomson, 
esq., of Sussex-sq., and Blackstones, Redhill, to 
Emma, younger dau. of the Late Count Joseph 
Ladislas Szeliski, of Warsaw. 

At Heigham, Norwich, the Rev. John Fletcher 
Burrell, Curate of St. Peter’s, Norwich, eldest 
son of John Burrell, esq., of Grove-hil!, Camber- 
well, to Frances Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Rd. Dewing, esq., of Ashwicken, Norfolk. 

At Taplow, the Rev. Seymour Neville, third 
son of the late Dean of Windsor and Lady Char- 
lotte Neville Grenville, to Agnes Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Proby, Canon of 
Windsor and Vicar of Twickenham. 

Sept. 7. At Halifax, Francis William, only son 
of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A., Rector 
of Holcott, Northamptonshire, to Frances Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of Edward Nelson Alexander, 
esq., of Heath Field, near Halifax. 

At Holy Trinity, Kentish Town, Alfred F. 
Field, to Susanna, sole surviving dau. of the late 
John Friend, esq., of Dover. 

At Christchurch, Hampstead, the Rev. William 
Francis, second son of the Rev. W. F. Cobb, 
Rector of Nettlestead, to Sarah Ann, younger 
dau. of Miles H. Prance, esq., of Hampstead. 

At the chapel, Lathom-house, Ynyr Henry, 
only son of John Ynyr Burges, esq., of Parkanaur, 
co. Tyrone, to Edith, third dau. of the late Hon. 
Richard Bootle Wilbraham, and sister of Lord 
Skelmersdale. 

At the Friends’ Meeting House, Birmingham, 
Wilson, son of Charles Sturge, of Birmingham, 
to Sarah, dau. of Samuel Lloyd, of Wednesbury. 

Sept. 8. At St. Peter’s, cree Thomas 
Francis Fremantle, esq., eldest son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas F. mantle, bart., of Swan- 
bourne, Bucks., to Lady Augusta Henrietta 
Scott, second dau. of the late Earl of Eldon. 

At Colchester, John Matthias, only son of the 
late J. B. Dodd, esq., of Clapham-rise, Surrey, to 
Frances, second dau. of the late Rev. J. Breet, 
Rector of Mount Bures. 

At Alberton, the Rev. Thomas Charles Tanner, 
of Nynehead, Somerset, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Thomas Coombe, esq., of Church- 
stanton. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Bouchier W. T. Wray, of 
Tawstock, to Anne Caroline, dau. of Thomas 
Crosthwait, -, Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin. « 

At Lanteglos by Fowey, Capt. Bideu,R.M.A., to 
Miss Susan Mein, third dau. of Capt. Mein, R.N., 
of Fowey. 

At Pontefract, the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
of Hull, to Fanny, dau. of the late John Carter, 
esq., of Potter Grange, Goole. 

At Darrington, near Pontefract, the Rev. C. 
W. Markham, B.A., Curate of Oundle, to Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late J. W. Barton, esq., 
of Stapleford-park, near Pontefract. 

At Bovington, Alexander Henry, only survi- 
ving son of Mr. and Lady Ross, to Juliana, second 
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dau. of William Moseley, esq., of Leaten-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

At Bures, the Rev. P. Gurdon, third son of G. 
Gurdon,esq., of Assington-hall, to Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. A. Hanbury, Vicar of Bures. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge —— Lindsay 
Antrobus, esq., second son of Sir und An- 
trobus, bart., to Mary, dau. of the late Admiral 
Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B. 

At Belton, near Grantham, Col. Clark Kennedy, 
C.B., son of Major-Gen. Clark Kennedy, C.B. and 
K.H., to Charlotte Isabella Cust, dau. of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Cust, and niece to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

At Worth, the Rev. Edward Curtis Heckstall, 
eldest son of Thomas Heckstall Smith, esq., of 
Rowlands, St. Mary Cray, to Annie, youngest 
dau. of the late eg Spain, esq., of Hacklinge. 

The Lord William Godolphin Osborne, young- 
est son of the Duke of Leeds, to Mary Catherine, 
only dau. of J. Headly, od of Whittlesford, 
Cambridgeshire, and grand-dau. of the late T. B. 
Littell, esq., of Shudy Camps and Harston, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At Lianfairarybryn, Llandovery, Herbert, 
fourth son of George Crawshay, esq., of Mon- 
tague-st., and Colney-hatch, Midd'esex, to Mary, 
only dau. of Capt. Lewes, of Glanbrane-par 
Carmarthenshire. 

At Frome, Elizabeth, dau. of J. Sinkinn, esq., 
J.P., of Wallbridge-house, to Philip Le Gros, of 
North-hill, both of Frome. 

At Shirley, Cyrus Waddilove, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons, second son of Edward Waddilove, esq., 
of Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. John Shepherd, Member of 
the Council of India and Deputy-Master of the 
Trinity-house. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Maxwell 
Julius Blacker, M.A., of Glocester-terr., St. 
George’s-road, Pimlico, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Blacker, to Emma Sara Cecilia, third 
dau. of the late Jas. Geo. Walker, esq., of Java. 

At Ivinghoe, Bucks., Basil H. H. Birchill, esq., 
of Tangley-pk., Hampton, to Sarah Jane, second 
dau. of C. Cooley, esq., of Ivinghoe. 

At oe ae Herefordshire, 
Ferdinand Hale, ends of the Wall-house, Ross, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry Minett, 
esq., solicitor, Ross. 

At Wallasey, Mark Dewsnap, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Marianne, eldest dau. 
of J. Cazenove, esq., of New Brighton, Cheshire. 

Sept. 9. At Southport, Robert Marriott, esq., 
of Narborough-hall, Norfolk, to Annie Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Parry, esq., of 
Chester. 

Sept.10. At Frittenden, Smith Busbridge, 
—~ ong ae! son of Mrs. Busbridge, Sinkhurst, 
to Ellen, fourth dau. of Robert Thomas, esq., of 
Brook-house. 

At Ovingdean, Sussex, Elliot Macnaghten, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to Jane Maria, 
third dau, of the late T. G. Vibart, esq., of the 
same service. 

At Trinity Church, Tredegar-sq., Martin, 
youngest son of the late Martin Maslin, ., of 
Croydon, Surrey, to Catherine, only dau. of Capt. 
P. J. Reeves, Tredegar-sq., Bow-road. 

James B. Barnes, esq., of Knightsbridge, to 
Eliza Ann, third dau. of the late Wm. Puxom, 
esq., of ey ee 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., Thomas 
Hawkes Tanner, esq., M.D., of Charlotte-st., 
Bedford-sq., to Mary Willes, only dau. of John 
Roberts, esq., of Inverness-road, Bayswater. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. J. Meadows Rodwell, 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London, to Louisa, 
second dau. of the late C. W. R. Rohrs, esq., of 
Five Houses, Clapton. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, S. F. Stanley, esq., 
late of H.M.’s 5th Dragoon Guards, to Eliza 
Wakefield, dau. of the late J. Talbot, esq., of 
Stanningfield-hall, Suffolk. 

Sept.12. At St. Peter’s, Hackney-road, the 
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Rev. John Graham Packer, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, to Harriet, dau. of John Horsfall, esq., 
late of H.M.C. . 

At Edinburgh, William Bremner Hay, esq., 
§.8.C., to Margaret Spottiswood, younger dau. of 
the late John Cockburn, end» of Parkhead. 

At All Souls’, London, Mr. John Atkinson, of 
Appleby, Westmoreland, to Annie Jane, eldest 
dau. of Frederick Ward, esq., of Gillhead, Win- 
dermere, Lancashire. 

Sept.13. At Banstead, Herbert L. C., son of 
the Rev. James Hordern, Vicar of Dodington, 
Kent, to Emily Maria, younger dau. of Thomas 
H. Maudsley, esq., of Banstead-park, and Nor- 
wood, Surrey. . 

At Brighton, Herbert Eliot Ormerod, esq., of 
the Inner Temple, M.A., barrister-at-law, younger 
son of the late Chas. Ormerod, esq., of the Board 
of Control, and of Eaton-pl., to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Albert Frend, esq., of Blackrock, 
Dublin, and Capt. in her Majesty’s 55th Regt. 

At Ashton, near Wigan, Lancashire, Henry 
Jerningham, seventh Lord Stafford, to Emma, 
second dau. of Frederick Gerard, esq., of Apull- 
house, Wigan. - 

At Strathmiglo, Peter Gardener, esq., Stirling, 
to Barbara L. Dingwall, relict of A. Nicoll, esq., 
Cause wayhead. 

At Honiton, William Bond, of St. Andrew’s, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. Basleigh, 
Honiton. 

At Wellshot-house, Lanarkshire, Capt. Ma- 
clean, Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, eldest son of 
Sir George Maclean, K.C.B., to Anne Parkes, 
eldest dau. of T. Gray Buchanan, esq., of Scots- 


town. 

At St. Wilfred’s, Preston, 8S. J. Eneas R. Mac- 
donell, esq., of Morar, Inverness-shire, to Cathe- 
rine, only dau. of the late James Sidgreaves, 
esq., of Inglewhite-lodge, Lancashire. 

At Ormskirk, Lancashire, William J.C. Martin, 
esq., late Capt. 6th Royal Lancashire Militia, to 
Martha, elder dau. of Philip Forshaw, esq., 
Ormskirk. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Capt. Marcus 
Wm. Davies, eldest son of the Rev. J. H. Davies, 
of Twickenham, to Georgiana Sarah Smith, only 
dau. of Henry J. Smith, of Beabeg, Meath. 

At Bath, the Rev. Wm. Robert, younger son of 
the late Lt.-Col. Haverfield, A.Q.M.G., of Kew, 
to Emily, eldest surviving dau. of J. Mackarness, 

-, of Bath. 

he Rev. Charles Balston, Rector of Stoke 
een, Hampshire, to Frances Emily, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Chas. Shrubsole Bonnett, Rector 
of Avington, Hants. 

At West Derby, Lancashire, William Wynne 
Ffoulkes, esq., youngest son of the late John 
Powell Ffoulkes, esq., of Eriviatt-hall, Den- 
bigh, to Hester Mary, second dau. of the late 
Rev. George Heywood, Rector of Ideford. 

At Lianstinan, Pembrokeshire, the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, Rector of Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Crompton. 

Sept.14. At Kirkhill-house, Robert Edmund 
Scoresby-Jackson, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Queen- 
street, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Whyte, only child 
of Sir Wm. Johnston, of Kirkhill. 

At the British Legation, Dresden, Julian 
Pauncefote, esq., third son of the late Robert 
Pauncefote, esq., of Preston-court, Gloucester- 
shire, to Selina Fitzgerald, second dau. of the 
late Major Wm. Cubitt, of Catfield, Norfolk, 
Dep. Milit. Sec. to the Government of India. 

At Long Melford, Suffolk, the Rev. W. 8S. 
Baker, Curate of Long Melford, to wong, ituy 
est dau. of the late Rev. John Wing, tor of 
Thornhaugh, Northamptonshire. 

At Margate, the Rev. J. Smith, M.A., Rector 
of Brisley-cum-Gateley, Norfolk, to Meliscent, 


second dau. of the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., Vicar 
of Tottenham, Middlesex. 

‘Sept. 15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Chas. 
Jas, Foster, LL.D., of St. George’s-sq., Belgrave- 
road, to Mary Agnes Cavan, only dau. of the 
late James Ogston, esq., of Berkeley-sq. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Staines, Mid- 
dlesex, Jos. Beaumont Pease, of Middlesborough, 
eldest sonof John Beaumont Pease, of Darlington, 
to Louisa, third dau. of Fred. Ashby, of Staines. 

At St. Asaph, Richard, eldest son of Richard 
Lass Williams, esq., M.D., Denbigh, to Jane 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Jones, M.A., Rural Dean, Rector of St. George, 
and Vicar of St. Asaph cathedral. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. J. Murray, 
Grenadier Guards, to the Lady Agnes Caroline 
Graham, eldest dau. of his Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

At Colwinstone, Glamorganshire, Chas. Mans- 
field, esq., of Froome-hall, Stroud, to Rosa Ida, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Darling, Col. of her Majesty’s 
98th Regt. of Foot. 

At Winslow, Bucks, Thomas Newham, esq., 
M.D., to Maria Louisa, elder dau. of David Thos. 
Willis, esq., all of Winslow. 

At Lamancha-house, Peeblesshire, Alexander 
Hay Miln, esq., of Woodhill, Forfarshire, to 
Sarah Isabella, eldest dau. of James Mackintosh, 
esq., of Lamancha. 

At Walthamstow, George, youngest son of the 
late John Kinnersley Hooper, esq., Alderman of 
Queenhithe, and Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, to 
Ann Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Cuvelje, esq., of Frognal, Hampstead. 

ingstone, near Canterbury, Benson, young- 
est son of Benson Harrison, ood of Ambleside, 
Westmoreland, to Marv Emily Eliza Catherine, 
only dau. of the Rev. P. G. Bartlett, Rector of 
Kingstone. 

Sept. 17. At St. Marylebone Church, William 
George, only son of William Edwards Owen, esq., 
of Somerset-house, to Frances Louisa, youngest 
om of Thomas Ansell, M.D., of Harley-place, 

ow. 

At Paddington, Geo.Faithfull, jun., of Brighton, 
to Ellen Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Lieut. 
Richard John Graham, 72nd B.N.I. 

At Bridport, H. J. Feltham, of Bridport, to 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Louis Adolphus 
Durieu, esq., of Camden-st., London. 

At St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, Hugh Came- 
ron Brentnall, esq., of Northampton, to Louisa, 
third dau. of Mr. Charles Herring, of Walworth, 
Surrey, and niece to J, F. Herring, esq., Meo- 
pham-park, Tunbridge. 

Sept, 20. At Great Yarmouth, George James 
Larkman, esq., eldest son of James Larkman, 
esq., of Caldecott-hall, Suffolk, to Harriet Helen, 
dau. of Edward H. Lushington Preston, esq., of 
Great Yarmouth. 

At Willoughby Rectory, Lincolnshire, Henry 
Westenra Gist, esq., son of the late Samuel and 
the Hon. Mary Ann Gist Gist, of Wormington- 

nge, Gloucestershire, and nephew of Lord 
ossmore, to Eleanor Maria, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Du Pre, Rector of Willoughby. 

At Withycombe Raleigh, Devon, Arthur Parker 
Mew, esq., Lieut. 74th Regt. Bengal Infantry, to 
Julia Salmon, only dau. of Gerard Gerard, esq., 
late of Illawara, New South Wales. 

At Islington, Samuel, younger and surviving 
son of Samuel Lewis, esq., of Compton-terrace, to 
Jane Burn, youngest dau. of the late Edward 
Suter, esq., of Compton-road. 

Sept. 21. At St. eae oy Robert Augustus 
Car en, second son of Sir Robt. W. Carden, of 
Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., and Mole-lodge, 
West Molesey, Surrey, to Caroline Gertrude, 
eldest dau. of John Arnold Mello, esq., late of 
Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park. 
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Lorp JaMEs Stuart, M.P. 

Sept. —. At his seat, Dumfries-house, 
Ayr, aged 64, Lord Patrick James Herbert 
Crichton Stuart, M.P. for the Ayr District 
of Burghs, and Lord- Lieutenant of the 
County of Bute. 

The deceased, who was second son of John, 
first Marquis, was born August 25, 1794. 
He married on July 13, 1818, Hannah, only 
daughter of the late William Tighe, Esq., of 
W k, co. Kilkenny, the family con- 
sisting of five, three of whom only survive— 
Miss Stuart ; James Frederick Dudley (now 
heir-presumptive to the Marquisate), Colonel 
in the Grenadier Guards, and M.P, for Car- 
diff; and Mr. Herbert Stuart, Foreign Of- 
fice, London. 

Lord James commenced his Parliamentary 
life by representing Cardiff, from 1818 to 
1820. He was afterwards member for Bute, 
from 1820 to 1826, and again for Cardiff, 
from 1826 to 1832. He first represented a 
constituency in Ayrshire in January 1835, 
when, on the retirement of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Francis Kennedy, he was, duri 
his absence at Naples, returned for Ayr Dis- 
trict of Burghs, January 22, 1835. He con- 
tinued to represent these burghs till the 
general election in July, 1852, when he an- 
nounced his intention to retire from public 
life, and Mr. Craufurd succeeded to the seat. 
At the general election in 1857, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the leaders of the liberal 
party, he re-entered the arena of politics, 
and, in regaining the county, shewed how 
well directed had been the choice of a can- 
didate. At the last election he had no op- 
position at the poll, His lordship died al- 
most instantaneously, of heart disease. About 
twelve o’clock, after his family had retired, 
he rang the bell for the servant to extinguish 
the lights and give him his bed-room candle. 
In the act of rising to take the candle he 
fell forward into the arms of the butler, who 
replaced him in the chair. An alarm was 

iven, and an express instantly sent for Dr. 
wrence, Cumnock, who arrived in about 
an hour, but only to confirm his bereaved 
family and friends in the sorrowful impres- 
os that his Lordship had breathed his 

t. 

To say that so sad and so sudden a dis- 
pensation of Providence has cast a deep 
gloom over the district in which he was best 


known, and necessarily beloved, is to say 
little ; for his Lordship’s estimable public 
life and private virtues had sccured for him 
a public character and private reputation 
that will ensure honour for his memory far 


beyond the county where he was so inti- 
mately known, and which in Parliament he 
80 faithfully represented. 


THE VEN. ARCHDEACON HarpWICK. 


Aug. 18. Accidentally killed by falling 
over a precipice in the Pyrenees, aged 39, 


the Ven. Charles Hardwick, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Ely. 

The deceased was born at Slingsby, near 
Malton, in Yorkshire, in 1820, in humble 
circumstances ; he started in life with no ad- 
vantages of birth, or wealth, or education ; 
yet, with natural talents not of the highest 
order, he honourably won the high position 
which he had attained at an early age by 
patient industry and the diligent improve- 
ment of the opportunities which were pre- 
sented to him, combined with such additional 
aids as his Cambridge education placed 
within his reach. It was his good fortune 
to enter at St. Catherine’s Hall in 1840, 
when the present Master of Jesus College 
was Tutor there ; and the affectionate re- 
gard entertained by Archdeacon Hardwick 
for Dr. Corrie, well known to his friends 
and feelingly expressed by himself in terms 
of almost filial respect, in the dedication of 
his ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” proved 
how well he had profited by his tuition, 
and how deeply sensible he was of the ob- 
ligations which he owed him. Mr. Hard- 
wick proceeded to his B.A. degree in 1844, 
as First Senior Optime, and was soon after 
elected Skrine Fellow of his college on 
the foundation of Mrs. Ramsden. e was 
scarcely of M.A. standing when he issued, 
in 1847, the first essay of his literary genius 
in a carefully executed edition of “ Full- 
wood’s Roma Ruit,” which he had under- 
taken at the suggestion of Professor Corrie 
—a fact which strongly marks the high 
opinion his tutor had already formed of his 
ability and accuracy. His first original 
work was an “ Historical Inquiry touching 
St. Catherine of Alexandria,” illustrated by 
a semi-Saxon legend, published in the se- 
ries of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
in which he already exhibited something of 
that peculiar aptitude for historical research 
which was so conspicuous in his subsequent 
works. In March, 1851, he published the 
first edition of his ‘‘ History of the Articles 
of Religion,” a very remarkable work for so 
young a man, which probably procured for 
him the appointment of Whiteball Preacher, 
with which he was honoured by the late 
Bishop of London, in the same year. ‘The 
memorial of this appointment is perpetuated 
in ‘‘ Twenty Sermons for Town Congrega- 
tions,” published in 1853. In the course of 
this year he was appointed Professor of 
Theology in Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
but only held the appointment for about six 
months. In the same year he also published 
his “‘ History of the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages,” in a very valuable series of 
theological manuals issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, This was followed in 1856 by the 
work on the period of the Reformation 
already referred to. In this interval he had 
been appointed Divinity Lecturer at King’s 
College, Cambridge, early in 1855—which 
office he held, with great advantage to the 
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college, until the time of his death—and in 
the same year was elected Christian Advo- 
cate in the University, and published the 
first of the annual volumes required by 
the conditions of the office, which he en- 
titled “Christ and other Masters,” being 
“an historical inquiry into some of the 
chief parallelisms and contrasts between 
Christianity and the religious systems of 
the ancient world.” The first volume of the 
series contained a general introduction to 
the subject; the second, for 1856, treated 
of the Religions of India ; the third, for 1857, 
of those of China, America, and Oceanica ; 
the fourth, for 1858, of those of Egypt and 
Medo-Persia. This great work unfortunately 
is left incomplete, as Mr. Hardwick had de- 
termined to suspend it for the present in 
order to complete it at his leisure more satis- 
factorily than he could have done in the 
limited time assigned him by the require- 
ments of office. He had, therefore, prepared, 
as the Christian Advocate’s publication for 
the current year, a Dissertation on the au- 
thenticity of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
which also formed the subject of a Latin 
thesis composed for his B.D. degree, to- 
wards the end of the last term. Besides 
these works, in the course of last year he 
completed, at the request of the Syndics of 
the University Press, an edition of the 
Saxon and Northumbrian versions of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, commenced by the late 
Mr. John M. Kemble, and edited for the 
Master of the Rolls the well-known “ His- 
tory of the Monastery of St. Augustine’s, 
ae Bee pe in the library of 
TrinityHall. He had, besides, passed through 
the press a second edition of his work on 
the Articles. He was also editor of the 
Catalogue of MSS. now in course of publi- 
cation by the University of Cambridge, to 
which he contributed the descriptions of 
the volumes of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and early English literature. 

It has been impossible in this brief notice 
to do more than enumerate the publications 
of Mr. Hardwick, which, however, are not 
all comprehended in the above list, for he 
was an occasional contributor to the ‘‘Notes 
and Queries,” as well as to other periodicals, 
and has appeared in our own columns, as a 
candid critic and impartial reviewer. 

Mr. Hardwick had also undertaken to edit, 
in the Government series of Chronicles and 
Memorials now in course of publication 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, ‘The Polychronicon of Higden,” in 
three versions, the original Latin, with early 
French and English translations. 

Such, then, is a brief summary of his lite- 
rary undertakings, which, so far as he was 
permitted to carry them, bear witness not 
only to his laborious industry as a student, 
but also to the power which he possessed in 
so remarkable a — of acquiring know- 
ledge on a given subject, for a specific pur- 
pose, of digesting it for use, and then im- 
parting it in a lucid and agreeable manner, 

But it is not only as a literary man that 
Mr. Hardwick’s loss will be severely felt in 
the _— and in the Church, Ever 


foremost in works of Christian benevolence, 
he was especially active in the cause of home 
and foreign missions, For many years he 
was a most efficient Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Branch Association of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and was one 
of the most zealous promoters of the pro- 

osed Oxford and Cambridge Mission to 

Yentral Africa, in behalf of which he was 
associated in the Cambridge deputation to 
Oxford in the course of last term. His 
lively and intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the University secured him a place in the 
Council of the Senate, when it was first in- 
stituted in 1856, and on the expiration of 
the term of his tenure of office he was re- 
elected in 1858. His appointment to the 
archdeaconry of Ely at the beginning of this 
year gave almost universal satisfaction in the 
diocese, and he had already set himself to 
his new duties with his accustomed energy. 
His first official appearance in Convocation, 
in June last, afforded an opportunity both 
of testing his own character and of manifest- 
ing the estimation in which he was held in 
that council of the Church. Although with 
characteristic modesty he abstained from 
taking any part in the discussion of ques- 
tions which few had studied so deeply, or 
could have handled better than himself, yet 
he was nominated on more than one of the 
important committees appointed by the 
Lower House. Other objects of honourable 
ambition seemed to be opening before him, 
and were almost within his grasp. 

Last of the Christian Advocates, he would 
probably have been elected first Hulsean 
Professor under the new scheme, had his 
life been spared. How admirably he was 
qualified for such an office, not less by the 
accuracy of his scholarship and research than 
by his power of communicating knowledge, 
he had shewn as Divinity Lecturer at King’s 
College, where his lectures were highly ap- 
preciated by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. But it was not to be. The ex- 
perienced Alpine traveller has fallen a victim 
to his love of adventure in a short and easy 
expedition among the passes of the Pyrenees, 
leaving, at the age of thirty-eight, a void in 
the University and in the Church, the sense 
of which may well still the selfish repinings 
of private friendship. 

e may conclude this brief memoir, so 
disproportioned to his worth, with thé words 
of one of his own order, who knew full well 
how to appreciate his private virtues and his 
public merits :—~ 

“It isa grievous loss to all who knew him, 
but a still greater loss, almost an irreparable 
loss, to Cambridge and to the Church at 
large. Such modest goodness, combined with 
such varied learning, such practical good 
sense and ready zeal to avail himself of 
every call of duty, public or private, and all 
this, and much more, in a man who, accord- 
ing to the expressive Spanish proverb, was 
entirely ‘the son of his own works,’ have left 
the remembrance of a character of almost 
unexampled excellence.” 

The late Archdeacon Hardwick was buried 
on Sunday the 21st, about 4 p.m., with every 
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mark of decorum and respect, by the care of 
the Commissary of Police, in the south-east 
corner of the cemetery at Luchon, about 
three feet from the marble bust of a Mr. 
Cunninghame. The funeral ceremony was 
performed by the French Protestant Pastor 
of Toulouse, in the presence of eight or ten 
English and ten or fifteen French gentlemen, 
and above one hundred of the lower class of 
both sexes.—Guardian. 


IsAMBARD K. BrunkEL, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 


Sept. 14. At his residence, Duke Street, 
Westminster, aged 53, Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel, Esq., one of the most eminent en- 
gineers of the day. Mr. Brunel was born at 
Portsmouth in 1806, while his father, the 
late Sir Mark I. Brunel, was engaged in 
erecting the block-factory there. The prin- 
cipal works with which Mr. Brunel’s name 
will in future ages be associated, are the 
Thames Tunnel in conjunction with his fa- 
ther, the Great Western and the Great 
Eastern steam-ships, both, at their respec- 
tive periods, the largest vessels ever built, 
Docks at various seaports, the Great West- 
ern Railway, with its various branches and 
continuations, the Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge, the Tuscan portion of the Sardinian 
Railway,and the Hospitals on the Dardanelles 
erected during the late war with Russia. 

The following able article upon the de- 
ceased appeared in the Times of September 
19, and we think it desirable to preserve it 
intact :— 

Our columns of Saturday last contained 
the ordinary record of the death of one of 
our most eminent engineers, Mr. I. K. Bru- 
nel, The loss of a man whose name has now, 
for two generations, from the commence- 
ment of this century to the present time, 
been identified with the progress and the 
application of mechanical and engineering 
science, claims the notice due to those who 
have done the State some service. This 
country is largely indebted to her many 
eminent civil engineers for her wealth and 
strength, and Mr. Brunel will take a high 
rank among them when the variety and 
magnitude of his works are considered, and 
the original genius he displayed in accom- 
plishing them. He was, as it were, born 
an engineer, about the time his father had 
completed the block machinery at Ports- 
mouth, then one of the most celebrated and 
remarkable works of the day, and which re- 
mains efficient and useful, Those who re- 
collect him as a boy recollect full well how 
rapidly, almost intuitively, indeed, he en- 
tered into and identified himself with all 
his father’s plans and pursuits. He was 
very early distinguished for his powers of 
mental calculation, and not less so for his 
rapidity and accuracy as a draughtsman. 
His power in this respect was not confined 
to professional or mechanical drawings only. 
He displayed an artist-like feeling for and 
love of art, which in later days never deserted 
him. He enjoyed and promoted it to the 
last, and the only limits to the delight it 
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afforded him were his engrossing occupa- 
tions and his failing health, 

The bent of his mind when young was 
clearly seen by his father and by all who 
knew him. His education was therefore di- 
rected to qualify him for that profession in 
which he afterwards distinguished himself. 
His father was his first, and, perhaps, his 
best tutor. When he was about fourteen 
he was sent to Paris, where he was placed 
under the care of M. Masson, previous to 
entering the college of Henri Quatre, where 
he remained two years. He then returned 
to England, and it may be said that, in 
fact, he then commenced his professional 
career under his father, Sir L Brunel, and 
in which he rendered him important assist- 
ance—devoting himself from that time for- 
ward to his profession exclusively and ar- 
dently. He displayed even then the re- 
sources, not only of a trained and educated 
mind, but great, original, and inventive 
power. He possessed the advantage of being 
able to express or draw clearly and accu- 
rately whatever he had matured in his own 
mind. But not only that; he could work 
out with his own hands, if he pleased, the 
models of his own designs, whether in wood 
or iron. As a mere workman he would 
have excelled. Even at this early period 
steam navigation may be said to have occu- 

ied his mind, for he made the model of a 
at, and worked it with locomotive con- 
trivances of his own. Everything he did, 
he did with all his might and strength, and 
he did it well. The same energy, thought- 
fulness, and accuracy, the same thorough 
conception and mastery of whatever he 
undertook, distinguished him in all minor 
things, whether working as a tyro in his 
father’s office, or as the engineer of the 
Great Western Railway Company, or, later, 
in the conception and design, in all its de- 
tails, of the Great Eastern. Soon after his 
return to England his father was occupied, 
among other things, with plans for the for- 
mation of a tunnel under the Thames. In 
1825 this work was commenced, and Brunel 
took an active part in the work under his 
father. There are many of his fellow la- 
bourers now living who well know the 
energy and ability he displayed in that 
at scientific struggle against physical 
ifficulties and obstacles of no ordinary 
magnitude, and it may be said that at this 
time the anxiety and fatigue he underwent, 
and an accident he met with, laid the foun- 
dation of future weakness and illness, Upon 
the stoppage of that undertaking by the 
irruption of the river in 1828, he became 
employed on his own account upon various 
works. Docks at Sunderland and Bristol 
were constructed by him, and when it was 
proposed to throw a suspension bridge 
across the Avon at Clifton, his design and 
plan was approved by Mr. Telford, then 
one of the most eminent engineers of the 
day. This work was never completed. He 
thus became known, however, in Bristol, 
and when a railway was in contemplation 
between London and Bristol, and a company 
formed, he was appointed their engineer. 


3F 
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He had previously been employed, however, 
as a railway engineer in connection with the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire and the Merthyr 
and Cardiff tramways. In these works his 
mind was first turned to the construction of 
railways, and when he became engineer of 
the Great Western Railway Company he 
recommended and introduced what is popu- 
larly called the broad guage, and the battle 
of the guages began. This is not the place 
or the time to say one word upon this con- 
troversy. No account of Mr. Brunel’s la- 
bours, Seweten would be complete without 
mentioning so important a circumstance in 
his life. Considering the Great Western 
Railway as an engineering work alone, it 
may challenge a comparison with any other 
railway in the world for the general perfec- 
tion of its details, and the speed and ease 
of travelling upon it. Many of its structures, 
such as the viaduct at Hanwell, the Maiden- 
head-bridge, which has the flattest arch of 
such | dimensions ever attempted in 
brickwork, the Box-tunnel, which, at the 
date of its construction, was the longest in 
the world, and the bridges and tunnels be- 
tween Bath and Bristol, deserve the atten- 
tion of the professional student. They are 
all more or less remarkable and original 
works. 

In the South Devon and Cornish railways 
there are also works of great magnitude and 
importance. The sea wall of the South 
Devon Railway, and, above all, the bridge 
over the Tamar, called the Albert-bridge 
from the interest taken in it by the Prince 
Consort, deserve to be specially mentioned, 
together with the bridge over the Wye at 
Chepstew, as works which do honour to the 
— of the engineer and the country too. 

t was on the South Devon Railway that he 
adopted the plan which had been previously 
tried on the London and Croydon line,— 
viz., of propelling the carriages by atmos- 
pheric pressure. This plan failed, but he 
entertained a strong opinion that this power 
would be found hereafter capable of adop- 
tion for locomotive purposes, It is impossi- 
ble, in such a rapid sketch as this of his 
energetic and professional life, to do more 
than notice, or rather catalogue, his works. 
It was in connection with the interests of 
the Great Western Railway that he first 
conceived the idea of building a steamship 
to run between England pre Ip deter my The 
Great Western was built accordingly. The 
power and tonnage of this vessel was about 
double that of the largest ship afloat at 
the time of her construction. Subsequently, 
as the public know, the Great Britain was 
designed, and built under Mr. Brunel’s su- 
perintendence. This ship, the result, as 
regards magnitude, of a few years’ experi- 
ence in iron shipbuilding, was not only more 
than double the tonnage of the Great West- 
ern, and by far the largest ship in existence, 
but she was more than twice as large as the 
Great Northern, the largest iron ship which 
at that time had been attempted. While 
others hesitated about extending the use of 
iron in the construction of ships, Mr. Brunel 
saw that it was the only material in which 


a great increase of dimensions could 
onlay’ be attempted. The very accident 
which befel the Great Britain upon the 
rocks in Dundrum Bay shewed conclusively 
the skill he had then attained in the adap- 
tation of iron to the purposes of shipbuild- 
ing. The means taken under his immediate 
direction to protect the vessel from the 
injury of winds and waves attracted at the 
time much attention, and they proved suc- 
cessful, for the vessel was again floated, and 
is still afloat. 

While noticing these great efforts to im- 

rove the art of shipbuilding, it must not be 
‘orgotten that Mr. Brunel, we believe, was 
the first man of eminence in his profession 
who perceived the capabilities of the screw 
as a propeller. He was brave enough to 
stake a great reputation upon the soundness 
of the reasoning upon which he had based 
his conclusions. From his experiments on 
a small scale in the Archimedes he saw his 
way clearly to the adoption of that method 
of propulsion which he afterwards adopted 
in the Great Britain. And in the report to 
his directors in which he recommended it, 
he conveyed his views with so much clear- 
ness and conclusiveness, that when, with 
their approbation, he submitted it to the 
Admiralty, he succeeded in persuading 
them to give it a trial in her Majesty’s 
navy under his direction. In the progress 
of this trial he was much thwarted; but the 
Rattler, the ship which was at length placed 
at his disposal, and fitted under his direc- 
tion with engines and screw by Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field, gave results which 
justified his expectations under somewhat 
adverse circumstances. She was the first 
screw ship which the British navy possessed, 
and it must be added to the credit of Brunel, 
that though she had originally been built 
for a paddle-ship, her performance with a 
screw was so satisfactory that numerous 
screw ships have since been added to the 
navy. Thus prepared by experience, and 
much personal devotion to the subject of 
steam navigation by means of “4 "4 
he, in the latter part of 1851 and the 
ginning of 1852, — to work out the idea 
long entertained—that to make long voyages 
economically and speedily by steam required 
that the vessels should be large enough to 
carry the coal for the entire voyage out- 
wards, and, unless the facilities for obtain- 
ing coal were very great at the outport, 
then for the return voyage also ; and that 
vessels much larger than any then built 
could be navigated with great advantages 
from the mere effects of size, Hence ori- 
ginated the Great Eastern. The history of 
this great work is before the public, and its 
success in a nautical point of view is ad- 
mitted, as well as the strength and stability 
of the construction of the vessel. More than 
this cursory notice of this last memorial of 
his skill cannot now be given. All the cir- 
cumstances attending the construction, the 
launching, the trial of this t ship, are 
before the public. It would hardly be just, 
however, to the memory of this distin- 
guished engineer if we were to conclude this 
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notice without an allusion to his private 
character and worth. Few men were more 
free from that bane of professional life— 
professional jealousy. He was always ready 
to assist others, and to do justice to their 
merits. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that in the early part of his career he was 
brought into frequent conflict with Robert 
Stephenson, as Stephenson was with him, 
and that, nevertheless, their mutual regard 
and respect were never impaired. Brunel 
was ever ready to give his advice and assist 
ance whenever Stephenson desired it, and 
the public will recollect how earnestly and 
cordially during the launch of the Great 
Eastern Stephenson gave his assistance, 
and lent the weight of his authority, to his 
now deceased friend. Such rivalry and such 
unbroken friendship as theirs are rare, and 
are honourable to both. 

The death of Mr. Brunel was hastened by 
the fatigue and mental strain caused by his 
efforts to superintend the completion of the 
Great Eastern, and in these efforts his last 
days were spent. But we must not forbear 
to mention that for several years past Mr. 
Brunel had been suffering from ill-health 
brought on by over exertion. Nevertheless, 
he allowed himself no relaxation from his 
professional labours, and it was during the 
period of bodily pain and weakness that his 
greatest difficulties were surmounted and 
some of his greatest works achieved. Pos- 
sessing a mind strong in the consciousness of 
rectitude, he pursued,in single-hearted truth- 
fulness, what he believed to be the course of 
duty, and in his love of and devotion to his 
profession, he accomplished, both at home 
and abroad, on the Continent and in India, 
works, the history of which will be the best 
monument to hismemory. With an intellect 
singularly powerful and acute, for nothing 
escaped his observation in any branch of 
science which could be made available in his 
own pursuits, yet it was accompanied b 
humility and a kindliness of heart which 
endeared him to all who knew him and en- 
joyed his friendship. The very boldness 
and originality of his works, of which he 
was never known to boast, while it added to 
his fame, added no little to his anxiety, and 
not unfrequently encompassed him with 
difficulty. 


“ Great was the glory, but greater was the 
strife,” 


which told ultimately upon his health and 
strength, and finally closed his life when he 
was little more than 53 years of age. We 
have left unnoticed many of his works, and 
many that deserve the attention and study 
of the young engineer. They will find their 
record in professional works, and in them 
his works will hereafter be fully described 
and considered. Mr. Brunel was a member 
of the Royal Society, having been elected 
at the early age of 26. In 1857 he was 
admitted by the University of Oxford to 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws, a distinction of which he was justly 
proud, 
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Masor-GENERAL Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B. 


Se 8. At Bilton Hall, Warwickshire, 
ogi Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Eyre, K.C.B., 
late commander of the forces in Canada. 
The gallant General had been in bad health 
for months past, and was in consequence of 
illness compelled to resign his command in 
North America, in which he was succeeded 
last June by Major-Gen. Sir William Fenwick 
Williams, of Kars. The deceased entered 
the army in 1823, and after serving in the 
73rd iment in Canada, of which regiment 
he was Major, he proceeded with that gal- 
lant corps to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
while there greatly distinguished himself in 
both the Caffre wars as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Tn ware aes pe of his eminent services 
in the last and previous war, he was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath, pro- 
moted to be Colonel in the army, and ap- 
pointed an aide-de-camp to the Queen. 
On the military force being sent out to the 
East the deceased was appointed to a bri- 
gade of the third division of the army, which 
he ultimately commanded, with the local 
and temporary rank of Lieutenant-General. 
He was present at the battle of the Alma, 
commanded the troops in the trenches du- 
ring the battle of Inkermann, and remained 
in the Crimea until after the fall of Sebasto- 
pol, for which he received a medal and 
clasps. In 1855 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, was made a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, a Knight 
of the Imperial Order of the Medjidie of the 
second class, and was among the general 
officers of the army who received the Sar- 
dinian war-medal. After his return home 
in June, 1856, he was selected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to command the troops in 
Canada. His commissions bear date as fol- 
low :—Ensign, April 17, 1823 ; Lieutenant, 
November 5, 1825 ; Captain, May 20, 1827; 
Major, July 19, 1839; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
November 12, 1847 ; Colonel, May 28, 1858 ; 
and Major-General, December 12, 1854, The 
late General was one of the field-officers in 
the receipt of rewards for distinguished or 
meritorious services. Sir William was se- 
cond son of the late Vice-Admiral George 
Eyre, K.C.B., by the third daughter of Sir 
George Cooke, Bart., of Wheately. He 
married in 1841 Miss Bridgeman Simpson, 
third daughter of the late Hon. John 
Bridgeman Simpson. 


WILLIAM THomas St. QuintIN, Esq. 

Aug. 27, At 27, Burton-street, Berkeley- 
square, London, William St. Quintin, Esq., 
of Scampston-hall and Lowthorpe-lodge, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. St. Quintin was a collateral de- 
scendant of one of the most ancient families 
in the kingdom. _ Its original is found in the 
roll of Battle Abbey, and one of its earliest 
members (Sir Henry St. Quintin) was one 
of the companions in arms of William the 
Conqueror, and acquired a considerable di- 
vision of the spoil, and amongst the rest were 
the manors of Harpham, Brandsburton, &c. 
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on the Yorkshire Wolds, where in the 
church are deposited the mortal remains of 
many of the members of the family for seve- 
ral succeeding generations, and where the 
shields of the principal members are still 

reserved with their respective dates. The 
Fret, that of Sir Herbert St.Quintin, is dated 
1080 ; the last is that of Sir Henry St. Quin- 
tin, and that is dated in 1665. illiam St. 
Quintin, Esq., of Harpham, was created 
baronet by King Charles I., on the 8th of 
March, 1642; he married Mary, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of John Lacy, Esq., of 
Folkton, by whom he had issue, three sons 
and three daughters. Sir William died in 
1651, in the 70th year of his age, soon after 
the assizes at York, where he officiated as 
High Sheriff. He was interred at Harpham, 
where his sons erected a handsome monu- 
ment to his memory. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Sir Henry, who married Mary, 
daughter of Henry Stapleton, Esq., of Wig- 
hill, in the county of York, by whom he 
had seven sons and two daughters ; six of 
these sons died unmarried, leaving William 
as the heir. He married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir William Strickland, Bart., 
of Boynton, by whom he had four sons and 
four daughters. The heir dying in the life- 
time of his father, his eldest son, William, 
succeeded his grandfather, and became Sir 
William St. Quintin. This gentleman re- 
poy the borough of Kingston-upon- 

ull for twenty-eight years, in the reigns of 
King William, Queen Anne, and King George 
I., and was a Commissioner of Customs until 
the act passed for disqualifying that com- 
mission from sitting in Parliament, when he 
resigned his place, and continued a member 
of the House of Commons until his death. 
After resigning the commissionership he was 
twice appointed one of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and afterwards Vice-treasurer and 
Receiver-general of Ireland, which post he 
retained during the remainder of his life. 
He died, universally lamented by all who 
knew him, for his great abilities and love of 
his country, on the 30th of June, 1723, un- 
married ; and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Sir William St. Quintin, M.P. for Thirsk, 
and High Sheriff of the county of York in 
1733. He married Rebecca, daughter of 
Sir John Thompson, knight, Lord Mayor of 
London, and by her, who died in October, 
1757, he had one son. He died in 1771, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sir William St. 
Quintin, who married Charlotte, only daugh- 
ter of Henry Fane, Esq., of Womersley 
{whose elder brother, Thomas Fane, inhe- 
rited in 1762the earldom of Westmoreland, ) 
but by her, who died the 17th of April, 
1762, he had no issue. Sir William died the 
22nd of July, 1795, when the baronetcy be- 
came extinct. This excellent man was the 
friend and patron of John Bigland, the his- 
torian, with whom the writer of this was for 
several years upon excellent terms, and who 
died at Finningley, near Bawtry, in 1830. 
At Harpham, the burial-place of the Quin- 
tins’ family, is a famous well, to which tra- 
dition had attached a most singular story. 
It was, “ that one of the predecessors of the 


family had, by some means, killed a drummer 
boy belonging to a regiment of soldiers, and 
that at the death of every one of the pro- 
prietors of the estate the drum was always 
distinctly heard in the well.” Sir William 
was succeeded in the estates by his nephew, 
William Thomas Darby, of Sunbury, who, 
in the same year, assumed the arms and 
surname of St. Quintin. He married Ara- 
bella Bridget, daughter of Thomas Calcraft, 
Esq., by whom (who died at Southampton 
on the 36th of January, 1841, aged 69 years) 
he left issue—five sons and three daugh- 
ters, viz., Arabella Cecil, born on the 22nd 
of May, 1796, married the Hon. William 
Gage, of Westbury House, Hants. ; secondly, 
William Thomas, (the present deceased,) 
born on the 25th July, 1797 ; thirdly, Mary, 
born on the 26th July, 1798 ; fourthly, Cecil, 
born on the 13th N ovember, 1799 ; fifthly, 
Matthew Chitty Downes, colonel in the 
army, born on the 19th December, 1800; 
sixthly, Catherine, born on the 22nd Febru- 
ary, 1802, married on the ist July to David 
Ricards, Esq., of Galeombe Park, Glouces- 
tershire ; seventhly, George Darby, in Holy 
Orders, chaplin to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Leonard’s-or:- 
Sea, Sussex ; and, eighthly, Francis John, 
in the army, born on the 24th June, 1804. 
The deceased, William Thomas St. Quin- 
tin, Esq., succeeded his father several years 
ago, and was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1842, and married, on the 17th of March in 
the same year, Sarah Louisa, daughter of An- 
drew Bennett, Esq. Soon after his shrievalty 
expired, Mr. St. Quintin was seized with 
illness, on account of which he has been 
confined to his bed for several years. His 
excellent lady, who was beloved and revered 
by all on and around their extensive estates 
for her numerous acts of kindness and ge- 
nerosity, preceded her husband to the grave 
several years, and now in turn he has 
aid the debt of nature, and is succeeded 
his brother, Matthew Chitty Downes 
Quintin, Esq. The seats are, Scampston- 
hall, near Malton, and Lowthorpe-lodge, 
near Driffield. The remains of the deceased 
were interred at Harpham. 


Dr. ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


Sept. 6, at his residence at New Hamp- 
ton, died this venerable representative of 
the Naval service of this country, and, sub- 
sequently, of long medical practice of the 
most respected description, at the advanced 
age of 97. The record of such a man is due 
from the Obituary of the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE, which has rescued the memories 
of so many of the deserving from the evanes- 
cent notice of passing newspaper paragraphs. 
Alexander Anderson was born near Stirling 
in the autumn of the year 1762, and in the 

ear 1784 was entered an Assistant Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. He saw service in the 
Mediterranean and North America, and 
assed the period of nine years on the West 
ndia station, in the “ Leviathan,” of se- 
venty-four guns, taking his part in all the 
affairs of expelling the enemy from Mar- 
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tinique, St. Lucie, and the other islands 
which they held as colonies. In other seas 
he was present in several engagements with 
single — and once with three Spanish 
vessels, of which, with their convoy of 
merchantmen, laden chiefly with quicksilver, 
were secured as prizes by their gallant cap- 
tors. Thrice attacked by yellow fever, it 
was not till after being nineteen years afloat 
(with only nine on shore) that he was 
obliged ‘to retire on half pay, in the year 
1803. His name is the first on the roll in 
the last month’s Navy List of retired Sur- 
geons, and he was, if not the last Officer, 
certainly the last Medical Officer, who be- 
longed to Lord Nelson’s Fleet. On-quit- 
ting the Navy he settled in Brompton, and 
practised with marked success and reputa- 
tion between thirty and forty years, respected 
by all who needed his aid and highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him. On retiring 
from active life at an age some years beyond 
the septuagenarian boundary, he continued 
for nearly a quarter of a century to enjoy 
the repose of the country, and the blessings 
of health and a sound mind, Indeed, so 
untouched was the mens sana in corpore sano, 
that it was only in July last that he tra- 
velled to town and transacted his own and 
trustee pecuniary business as clearly as if he 
had been in his prime, instead of within a 
brief and likely interval of his hundredth 
year! He was one of the worthiest of men, 
and though his death was truly in the order 
of nature, it is deeply and sincerely regretted 
by his family and the friends (once more 
numerous) who remain to mourn his being 
taken away. 


LeicH Hunt, Esq. 

Aug, 28.—At the house of Chas. Reynell, 
Esq., Putney, aged 74, Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

He had been in a delicate state of health 
for some time, but the immediate illness 
which caused his death was but of short 
duration. He passed away at the last al- 
most without pain. He was born on the 
19th of October, 1784, and had thus nearly 
completed his seventy-fifth year. 

Leigh Hunt may be said to be the last of 
a group of poets and essayists who achieved 
fame almost contemporaneously in the ear- 
lier years of this century. His name and 
writings have been associated with those of 
3yron, Shelley, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Moore, Jeffery, 
and many more, all whom have now passed 
away. The five first-named were his per- 
sonal friends and associates. The character 
of Leigh Hunt’s writings is very varied. As 
an essayist he had occasionally flashes of 
that odd humour which in Charles Lamb’s 
writings is so irresistible and unique, but 
their prevailing characieristic was a deli- 
cate sensitiveness of thought which seemed 
sometimes carried to excess. To readers 
who love bold positive dogmas, Leigh Hunt 
seemed always too considerate, too capable 
of seeing many sides of a question, but the 
peculiarity was evidently the result of very 
widespread sympathies, and a thorough 
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conscientiousness in literary expression. 
Those who knew him personally also re- 
cognised in his writings the natural gentle-_ 
ness and “charity that thinketh no evil” 
which marked him as a man. There pro- 
bably were few men more ready to admit 
the possible and probable possession of vir- 
tues and redeeming qualities in others (even 
in those most clearly convicted of offences) 
than was Leigh Hunt, and this tendency 
weakens the force of expression in many of 
his written opinions. It gave to hasty ob- 
servers an impression prejudicial to his 
manliness, but Leigh Hunt proved his moral 
courage more decisively than by denuncia- 
tion of opinions adverse to his own. In days 
when Liberal opinions were dangerous he 
expressed them firmly and fearlessly, and 
he suffered with calm constancy an im- 
amps which a slight submission could 

ave easily evaded. His rank asa poet isa 
matter more for literary disquisition than 
for any biographical sketch ; few will deny 
the happiness and beauty of many of the pas- 
sages in the “‘ Story of Rimini,” his longest 
and probably his best-known poem. Of late 
years his writings have not been many. His 
latest book was ‘‘ The Old Court Suburb”— 
a pleasant genial gossip about Kensington. 
He was a contributor to “ Household Words,” 
and up to within the last few weeks he 
supplied an occasional contribution to the 
** Spectator. ” 

The following narrative of the main facts 
of his life is abridged from ‘* Men of the 
Time :’—Leigh Hunt, poet, essayist, and 
writer in several other departments of the 
belles lettres, was the son of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and was born at 
Southgate, in Middlesex, October 19th, 1784. 
His father was a West Indian, and his 
mother a Philadelphian ; but at the period 
of the American revolution, his father, who 
was then in the law, took the British side 
in politics, and manifested his loyalty to the 
Crown so warmly that he was forced to fly 
to England. Having taken orders, he was 
for some time tutor to Mr. Leigh, the nephew 
of the Duke of Chandos, who had a seat at 
Southgate. Leigh Hunt received his edu- 
cation at Christ’s Hospital, like his friends 
Coleridge and Lamb. About the time of his 
coming of age he assisted his brother Joln 
in the establishment of a Sunday paper, the 
“ News,” to which he contributed theatrical 
criticisms that brought a new tone of wri- 
ting and independence into that pene 
of the press. He had previously been em- 
ployed in the office of his brother Stephen, 
an attorney, but he had relinquished that 
employment for a situation in the War 
Office, which he gave up on becoming, in 
1808, founder and joint proprietor of the 
‘‘ Examiner.” This journal he edited for 
many subsequent years, and rendered ex- 
ceedingly popular. Some remarks, by no 
means of a personal character, directed 
against the practice of flogging in the army, 
became the subject of a prosecution, and 
the trial came on before Lord Ellenborough, 
February 22, 1811. He was acquitted. 
But this was not to be the last of the Hunts 
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a ces in the law courts. A fashion- 
‘able newspaper having called the Prince 
Regent an Adonis, Leigh Hunt, in a fit of 
indignation at the Regent’s having broken 
his promise to the Whigs, added—“of fifty.” 
The prince’s vanity triumphed over his dis- 
cretion, and on the pretended ground of 
some words of more serious import, a third 
prosecution was instituted. The jury upon 
this occasion found a verdict of guilty against 
Leigh Hunt and his brother John, and each 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £500 and to 
suffer two years’ imprisonment. Offers not 
to press the penalties were made on con- 
dition that no similar attacks should appear, 
but were with constancy rejected, Upon 
their liberation, the Hunts continued to write 
as before, and maintained the ‘‘ Examiner” 
at the head of the weekly Metropolitan 

ress, til] its fortunes paled for a while be- 
the Tory ascendancy above mentioned, 
from which it was redeemed by the wit of 
Mr. Fonblanque. Meanwhile, Leigh Hunt, 
on the invitation of his friends Shelley and 
Lord Byron, went to set up the “ Liberal” 
in Italy, where, after the almost immediate 
loss of the former, he continued to reside for 
about four years, a small portion of which 
was passed under the same roof with Lord 
Byron, but not happily. In the year 1847, 
the Queen, at the recommendation of Lord 
John Russell, bestowed on him a pension of 
£200 a year. Among the more important 
of his poetical works are his ‘‘ Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen ;” “The Palfrey ;” the 
collection of his narrative poems entitled 
“Stories in Verse ;” and his “ Legend of 
Florence,” a play in five acts, which we may 
mention as being a favourite with her 
Majesty, who went several times to see it 

erformed at Covent-zarden, and moreover 

ad it played before her at Windsor. First 
on the list of his prose works we may place 
his ‘‘Sir Ralph Esher,” a novel, or rather 
fictitious autobiography of a gentleman of 
the court of Charles the Second. Then 
follows a long list of volumes, some of 
which take their place in the standard lite- 
rature of the country ; the “ Indicator,” the 
** Companion,” the ‘* Seer,’”’ ““ Men, Women, 
and Books” (the latter including articles 
from the Edinburgh and other Reviews ;) 
*« Stories from the Italian Poets, with Criti- 
cal Lives of them ;” “Table Talk ;” the 
mélange of criticism and story, entitled “ A 
Jar of Honey from Mount Hypbla ;” the 
critical essays and selections entitled “ Ima- 
gination and Fancy,” and ‘‘ Wit and Hu- 
mour ;” three volumes of Autobiography, 
comprising a corrected and final account of 
hisrelations with Lord Byron ; the “ Religion 
of the Heart,” a manual of faith and duty, 
according to the author’s opinion on those 
subjects ; the “Town, its Memorable Cha- 
racters and Events” (two volumes of metro- 
politan anecdote and survey ;) and other 
two volumes ofa like nature, under the title 
of “The Old Court Suburb.” Among the 
long list of his translations may be mentioned 
Tasso’s ‘‘ Aminta,” and Redi’s “ Bacco in 
Toscana ;” from the French, not a whit less 
admirably translated perhaps, he has ren- 


dered the famous “ Lutrin” of Boileau. To 
his critical productions may be ‘added (by 
reason of their copious notices and com- 
ments) his edition of the plays of Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Farquhar, and his collections 
from prose writers and , under the 
various titles of “‘A Book for a Corner,” 
and ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,” which last 
is a collection of the least objectionable pas- 
sages from those writers, made for the pur- 

se of enabling families to become ac- 
quainted with them. Many of the essays 
and poems gathered by Leigh Hunt into 
some of the volumes above-named originally 
appeared in various periodical publications 
of his editing, such as the ‘‘ Reflector,” the 
“ Liberal,” the ‘“‘ London Journal,” and the 
** Tatler ;” in some of which he had Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Lord Byron, and Shelley for his 
coadjutors, 
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July8. At Calcutta, of abscess in the liver, at 
the age of 60, the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, for 38 years 
a most devoted, useful, and honoured missionary 
of the London Missionary Society. 

July 28. At Kirkee, Bombay, the Ven. Francis 
Cocks Puget Reynolds, B.A. 1837, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Bombay, and 
chaplain of Kirkee. The mournful event was 
very sudden. On the preceding evening, the 
27th July, he retired to rest as usual, having 
prepared a sermon of thanksgiving for the en- 
suing day, and expressed himself with cheerful- 
ness in the prospect of delivering it next morning. 

Aug.17. At Bank-house, Barbon, near Kirby 
Lonsdale, the Rev. Thomas Garnett, late Fellow 
and Chaplain of University College, Durham, 
and nephew of the late Dr. Garnett, first oc- 
cupant of the Chair of Chemistry at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

Aug. 19. At Christ Church, Oxford, aged 88, 
the Rev. Frederic Barnes, D.D., Vicar of Colyton 
cum Shute and Monkton, and Senior Canon of 
Christ Church. This venerable divine was ad- 
mitted to his canonry in 1810, and had he lived 
but a few months longer he would have held it 
half a century. He also held the Vicarage of 
Colyton, Devon, with Monkton and Shute prer- 
petual curacies, to which he was appointed by 
the Dean and Chapier of Exeter in 1807, the 
gross income of which we learn from “ Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory” is 720/. per year, and 
from the same source that the value of the 
canonry is 7007. per annum, with residence, Dr. 
Barnes, who took his B.A. degree in 1794; M.A., 
1797 ; B.D., 1805; and D.D., 1811, was one of the 
trustees of the City of Oxford Charities, and was 
universally est d and r ted throughout 
the university and city. 

Aug. 24. At the Manse of Methven, the Rev. 
Thomas Buchanan, D.D 

Aug. 25. At Erpingham Parsonage, Norfolk, 
through the rupture of a blood vessel, the Rev. 
Robert Pretyman Kemp. 

At Holly-place, Hampstead, aged 40, the Rev. 
John Walsh. 

Aug. 26. At Swinbrook, Oxon, aged 80, the 
Rev. J. Leyton, of Sandwich, Kent, and formerly 
of Catfield, Norfolk. 

At Bristol, aged 46, the Rev. William Knight, 
son of the late Henry Knight, esq., of Axminster. 

At the Rectory, Temple Combe, Somerset, 
aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Fox, M.A., after an 
ineumbency of forty years. 

At the Manse of T'yree, Argyleshire, aged 74, 
the Rev. Neil M‘Lean, M.A., in the 48th year of 
his ministry. 

Aug. 27. At his residence, Tudor-lodge, Chelt- 
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enham, aged 55, the Rev. J. EZ. Riddle, Incum- 
bent of St. Philip and St. James, Leckhampton, 
Gloucestersh. ‘* Crockford’s Clerical Directory” 
furnishes us with the following particulars of 
his career: He entered a student of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and passed first class Lit. Hum. 
and B.A. 1828; M.A. 1831; ordained deacon, 
1830; priest, 1832; Select Preacher, 1834, and 
again in 1854; Bampton Lecturer, 1852. Before 
this he had been nominated, in 1840, incumbent 
of the proprietary church of St. Philip and St. 
James, Leckhampton, near Cheltenham. The 
Rev. J. E. Riddle was author of the following 
works: ‘Illustrations of Aristotle on Men and 
Manners from Shakespeare,’’ “‘ First Sundays at 
Church, or Familiar Conversations on the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services,” “‘ Churchman’s Guide 
to the Use of the English Liturgy,” “A Manual 
of Christian Antiquities,’ ‘‘ A Complete English- 
Latin and Latin-English Dictionary,” ‘*‘ Young 
Scholar’s English-Latin and Latin-English Dic- 
tionary,” ‘‘A Diamond Latin-English Diction- 
ary,” ‘* A Critical Latin-English Lexicon,” ‘* Ec- 
clesiastical Chronology, or Annals of the Chris- 
tian Church,” “ Letters from an Absent God- 
father,” “ Luther and his Times, a History of 
the German Reformation,” ‘‘ The Holy Gospels, 
(Greek Text, for Schools,) ‘Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical,” ‘‘ Natural History of Infidelity 
and Superstition” (Bampton Lectures for 1852), 
** History of the Papacy to the Period of the 
Reformation,” “ Household Prayers for Four 
Weeks,” and *‘ A Manual of Scripture History ;” 
he was also the translator of Scheller’s Latin Dic- 
tionary published by the University of Oxford. 

At Folkestone, aged 40, the Rev. Thomas Edw. 
Dorville. 

At the Manse of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, the Rev. 
William Brewster, in the 20th year of his minis- 
try and 15th of his incumbency of that parish. 

Aug. 28. At Hill Parsonage, aged 73, the Rev. 
Solomon Cadman Saxton, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1826, 
Clare College, Cambridge, P.C. of St. James’s 
Church, Hill (1853), Sutton Coldfield. 

Aug. 29. At his residence, Wickham-court, 
Kent, aged 71, the Rev. Sir Charles Francis 
Farnaby, bart. The deceased baronet was born 
in the house in which he died, in 1787, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1802. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated in 1808. There is no successor to the 
baronetecy. Sir Charles Farnaby was in Holy 
Orders, but held no Church preferment. He was 
Rector of West Wickham, a living in his own 
gift, from 1814 to 1848. 

Sept. 1. At St. John-street, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. John Clark, minister of the Old Church, 
Edinburgh. 

At Fannet Glebe, Donegal, the Rev. William 
Baillie, LL.D., Rector of Clondevaddock. 

Sept. 2. At his brother’s residence, Stamford- 
hill, aged 32, the Rev. Lutwidge Bourne, M.A., 
son of the late Edward Bourne, M.D., Coventry, 
B.A. 1849, M.A. 1851, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Sept.4. At the Deanery, St. — aged 67, 
the Very Rev. Charles Butler Clough, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1825, St. John’s, Cambridge, Dean of St. 
Asaph (1854). He was born at Erriviatt, Den- 
bighshire, in 1793, and had therefore completed 
his 66th year. Huving passed through Rugby 
and St. John’s, Cambridge, he was in 1816 or- 
dained as curate of Mold, of which place he be- 
came Vicar in 1825, and continued there till he 
was made Dean in 1854. He was Archdeacon of 
St. Asaph from 1844 to 1854. 

At Apsley-place, Glasgow, the Rev. John C. 

eorge. 

Sept.5. At Bath, aged 71, the Right Rev. 
Thomas Carr, D.D. (B.A. 1813), 8t. Jon's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Bishop of Bombay 1836 to 1851, 
Rector of Bath (1854). The deceased prelate was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where, 
in 1813, he distinguished himself as senior optime. 
In 1836 he was appointed Bishop of Bombay, but 
resigned in 1851, in consequence of ill health. In 
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1854, when the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick 
became a resident canon at Wells, Bishop Carr 
was appointed to succeed him in the Rectory of 
Bath; and during the five years he had ded 
there, he has won and retained the esteem of 
all who came within the sphere of his ministry. 
Dr. Carr continued in his usual good health, and 
zealously discharged his onerous duties, until 
about three weeks ago, when he was seized with 
paralysis, which rendered him completely pros- 
trate. Feeling that he had finished the work 
appointed for him to do on earth, his Lordship 
immediately resigned his living, and though the 
hand of death lay heavily upon him, he waited 
his period of dissolution with that calmness 
and serenity which had ever marked his career 
through life. His Lordship’s high social position 
never withdrew him from a familiar personal in- 
tercourse with his parishio.1ers ; and it must now 
be recorded of him that as he was universally be- 
loved in this city, his loss is now universally re- 
gretted. The remains of the d d prelate 
were conveyed to their last earthly resting-place 
in the Widcombe cemetery. The funeral left 
Lansdowne-crescent at 10 o’clock, and whilst 
passing Stall-street, was joined by the parochial 
clergy and the children of the Blue Coat Schools, 
who previously assembled in the abbey church. 
The Burial Service was read by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, Lord Auckland. 

Sept. 7. At Queen’s-gardens, aged 36, the 
Rev. Percy Lousada, of rapid consumption. 

At Cosley Vicarage, Gloucestershire, aged 79, 
the Rev. Charles Robert Fanshawe. 

Sept. 8. At Scarborough, aged 25, the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward F. Nelson, brother of the Earl 
Nelson. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Henry Tull, Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Oldham. 

At the Rectory, Blatchington, Sussex, aged 75, 
the Rev. Nathaniel Robert Dennis, M.A., many 
years Chaplain of the Forces. 

Sept. \0. At Redland, the Rev. Charles Fowell 
Watts, Vicar of Stoke Gifford, near Bristol. 

At the Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. Alexander 
Gelling, Rector of Kirk Arbory, Isle of Man. 

At Coventry, aged 67, the Rev. W. Hopkins, 
formerly Incumbent of Honington, Warwicksh. 

Sept.11. Aged 77, the Rev. Richard William 
Hutchins, B.D., Rector of East Bridgford, Not- 
tinghamshire, and late Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Sept. 12. At Oxford, aged 38, the Rev. J. W. 
Wagstaff Barlow, Fellow and Librarian, Brase- 
nose College. 

Sept. 13. At ‘Porchester, Hants, aged 64, the 
Rev. George Anthony Moore, Vicar of Talk-on- 
the-hill, Staffordshire, eldest son of the late Rev. 
George Moore, of Garlennick-house, Cornwall, 
Rector of Ladock, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Sept. 14. At St.James’s Palace, aged 64, the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, D.D., Sub-Dean of her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, Chaplain at St. James’s 
Palace, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 25. Suddenly, at sea, Thomas Bagley 
Leech, third son and last surviving child of the 
late Capt. T. W. Leech, H.E.1.C.M.S. 

March 5. At Melbourne, aged 20, John Grant 
Tomlin, esq., youngest son of James Tomlin, 
esq., R.N., late an Ensign in H.M.’s 12th Regt. 

April7. At Wynnestead, East Tamaki, New 
Zealand, Col. John Gray (unattached), late of the 
40th Regt., son of Capt. Owen Gray, late of the 
6th Dragoon Guards, brother of Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Gray, who fell at the storming of Badajos, and 
uncle of Sir George Gray, Governor of the Cape. 
ril9. On his passage home from Calcutta, 

ard the ‘‘ Hougomont,’”? Edward Larken 
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April 18. At Boorandara, near Melbourne, 
John Findlay, esq., surgeon, R.N., Member of 
the Legislative Assembly of Victoria. 

May 14. At Hampden Strathalbyn, Adelaide, 
Katherine Lindsay Robertson, wife of J. Walker, 
esq., S.M., and dau. of the late Major Robertson, 
of Cray, Perthshire. 

May 22. At Sudbury, near Harrow, aged 81, 
John Carne, Gent., of Tresilian, near Truro, 
Cornwall. 

May 28. At Calcutta, aged 87, Hen. Vaughan 
Ingels, esq., one of its oldest British-born inha- 
bitants, leaving a widow and six children. 

June 6. At Perth, Western Australia, aged 
44, Nathan Knight, esq., late of Manchester. 

June 13. At Bellavista, near Callao, Peru, of 
tertiana, James Ainsworth, esq., M.D., surgeon 
to the British Hospital. 

June 14. At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, aged 
30, Edward Goodeve Goble, esq., H.E.1.C.S., and 
late Lieut. of the 14th Regt. of Bombay Native 
Infantry, second son of Thomas Goble, esq., of 
Fareham, Hants. 

June 18. At Calcutta, Capt. H. W. Hailes, of 
the 44th Regt. B.N.I., son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Hailes, of H.M’s 28th Foot. 

June 20. At Shugotty, East Indies, aged 26, 
Wells Butler, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
youngest son of Mr. Henry Butler, of Royston. 

June 21. At Mazagon, Bombay, aged 24, 
Edmund Machell Smith, Lieut. R.N. 

June 22. At Deesa, Guzerat, aged 20, Ensign 
Eugene Stather Thomas, of the 3lst Bombay N.I. 

June 24. At Dapoolee, aged 33, Capt, Robert 
Goldie, of the Bombay Invalid Establishment, 
eldest son of the late William Goldie, esq., of 
Dumfries. 

June 25. At sea, on board the ship ‘ Sand- 
bach,” of Liverpool (ten days after leaving 
Demerara), Catherine Mary, second dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Goodman, C.B., and K.H. 

Lieut. Charles Clutterbuck, R.N., of the *‘ Co- 
romandel,’”’was killed in the disastrous action of 
the Peiho. Lieut. Clutterbuck was the youngest 
son of the late Major Clutterbuck, of Warkworth, 
(himself an old Indian veteran, ) and was a highly 
meritorious officer, most ardently attached to his 
profession ; was every inch a sailor and a gentle- 
man; and it is almost an act of supererogation 
to add, that oe | one at all acquainted with 
him most deeply laments his “untimely though 
honourable death, and experiences a heart-felt 
sympathy for his highly respected family, who 
also contributed to swell the list of the many 
gallant fellows that fell in India by the death of 
Capt. John Lyon Clutterbuck, eldest brother to 
him whose fate is now recorded from China.— 
Northern Express. 

June 27. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Robert Wm. 
Dent, Ist Bengal Light Cavalry, second son of 
Mrs. Dent, of Homewood, Chislehurst, Kent. 

On the west coast of Africa, Capt. J. Sanderson, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “ Archer.” 

July 2. At bis residence in the Island of 
Barbadoes, aged 38, Robert King, esq., J.P., and 
Police Magistrate for the district of St. George, 
Barbadoes, second son of the Rev. Robt. Francis 
King, Rector of St. Philip’s, and Rural Dean of 
Barbadoes. 

July7. At Kurrachee, East Indies, Lieut. 
Josepn Cleland Cumberlege, Ist Bombay Euro- 
pean Regt. (Fusiliers). He was the eldest son of 
Col. Cumberlege, of the Madras Cavalry, and 
had served at Goozerat and Moultan, for which 
he received a medal and two clasps. 

July 11. At Beawr, Rajpootana, East Indies, 
aged 28, Emma, second dau. of Thomas Pierce, 
eo of Gresford, Denbighshire. 

t Kilmore, in Australia, suddenly, by a fall 
from a coach, aged 27, Thomas Graham Arnold, 
Police Magistrate of Heathcote, and Warden of 
the Maclvor Goldfields, second son of the Rev. 
Charles Arnold, Rector of Tinwell, Rutland. 

July 20. At Brussels, Lieut. Richard Hamond 
White, R.N, 
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July 22. At Halifax, aged 52, Samuel John- 
son, esq., third son of the late Joseph Johnson, 
esq., formerly Mayor of Leicester. 

At Churnet-valley-cottage, Uttoxeter, aged 67, 
Mary, relict of John Ecroyde Claxton, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

At his residence, Cheyney-row, Chelsea, aged 66, 
Francis Chalmer, esq., magistrate for the county 
of Middlesex. 

July 22. At Lisbon, Jane, wife of Moyses 
Buzaglo, esq., of that place, and dau. of Alexander 
Isaac, esq., of Russell-square. 

At his residence, Western-house, Kensal-green, 
Alex. Wright, esq., M.I.C.E. 

At Jersey, aged 58, James Western, esq., re- 
tired V.S., H.E.I.C.S. 

July 25. At Edinburgh, aged 78, Margaret 
M‘Niel, relict of the late Rev. Wm. Aitken, 
Scone, Perthshire. 

July 27. At Madeira, James Macdonald, esq., 
of Burnley, Lancashire. 

July 27, At his residence, Reedness, Yorkshire, 
aged 47, Robert John Bell, esq., surgeon. 

Suddenly, at e, Surrey, Celia Freakes, 
wife of Alfred Beachcroft, esq. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, aged 82, Christian 
F. Koch, esq., late H.M.’s Consul. 

July 28. At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 84, 
W. Coltson, esq., late of the General Post-office. 

At the Rectory-house, Kidlington, aged 61, 
William Seckham, esq. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 79, Frances, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Chas. Stoddart, Rector 
of Newchurch, Kent. 

At his residence, Hereford-street, Park-lane, 
aged 73, Charles Arthur Gamlen, esq. 

July 29. At Chevreuse, near Paris, after a 
short but severe illness, Anne, only dau. of 
Thomas Rees, LL.D. 

July 30. At Gibraltar, aged 28, Alfred Augustus 
James, Lieut. 6th Royal Regt., youngest son of 
the late John James, of Worthing, Secondary of 
the City of London. 

At Camacha, Island of Madeira, aged 31, David 
Parker, esq., late Resident Civil Engineer at 
Palghaut, Madras Railway. 

At Collumpton, Geo. Page Harriett Milsom, 
esq., eldest son of the late Capt. Milsom, of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Service. 

July 31. At his residence, Epping, aged 65, 
John Thurlow, esq. 

Death of a French Heroine.—The Moniteur de 
? Armé says :—The Hotel des Invalides has just 
seen one of its glories become extinguished. 
Angelique Duchemin, better known by the name 
of the widow Bruloc, died there three days ago, 
at the age of eighty-eight. She was the daugh- 
ter, the sister, and the wife of soldiers, and was 
born and married ina camp. Angelique Duche- 
min was admitted in 1792 into the 42nd Regiment 
of infantry, in which General Cassabianca allowed 
her to serve as a soldier, notwithstanding her 
sex. She was soon promoted for her gallant 
conduct in different campaigns. At the affair of 
the fort of Gesco, on the 5th Prairial, August 2, 
she filled the functions of sergeant, fought with 
great courage, and received two wounds. Per- 
ceiving that ammunition began to fail, she left 
the fort at midnight for Calvi, half a league dis- 
tant, roused up some sixty women, loaded each 
of them with as much ammunition as she could 
carry, and led them back to the fort, by which 
the defence was prolonged for furty-eight hours, 
and the possession of it maintained. Some time 
after, at the siege of Calvi, she was working a 
sixteen pounder in the bastion which she defended, 
when she received a wound which compelled her 
to renounce the career of arms. She soon after 
entered the Hotel des Invalides, where she was 
made sub-lieutenant. The Emperor Napoleon III. 
conferred on her the cross of the Legion of 
Honour and the St. Helena medal. 

Recently at Oswego, N.Y., Jessy Bennett, an 
old resident of that city. At the time of his 
death he was worth about 300,000 dollars. About 
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cok eee pepe Se semen ntiane cette ts tenente 
for self, which he kept in his house, and 
which was consumed in the great conflagration 
there a few years ago. His original intention 
was to be enclosed in the marble coffin after 
death, and sunk into the depths of Lake Ontario, 
but this intention was afterwards abandoned. 
When the coffin was destroyed by fire he re- 
marked that, ‘if it could not stand such a heat 
as that, it would never answer his purpose.” 
He then procured another one, in which he was 
finally buried. 

Aug.3. Aged 90, Mr. Samuel Strand, of the 
Yew-tree Farm, Aldham, He died in the same 
house in which he was born; had held the 
office of assessor 67 years; that of constable 64 
years; and that of overseer 50 years. 

Aged 44, Henry, third son of V. H. Smith, esq., 
of the Hill, near Abergavenny. 

Aug. 4. At Amesbury, Wilts, aged 42, David 
Allison Barrymore, esq., of St.Alban Hall, Oxford, 
Master of tue Grammar-school at Amesbury. 

At Copthall, Twickenham, Middlesex, aged 69, 
Joseph Irish, esq., late of Tottenham. 

At Vichy, France, aged 60, M. M. Nathan, esq., 
of Myddleton-square. 

Aug. 5. At Crawley, Beds, aged 62, Harriet, 
wife of Lieut. W. Cole, R.N., and widow of Mr. 
Thomas Rodd, Bookseller. 

At Parkmount, co. Antrim, Charlotte, widow 
of John MeNeile, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Sundridge, Kent, aged 76, Mr. 
William Smith, artist, of Woodcote, Salop. 

Aged 51, Fanny Norina North Beckett, wife of 
the Rev. Wilson Beckett, Vicar of Heighington, 
Durham. 

Aug.7. At Beauvoir-terrace, Kingsland-road, 
aged 75, Jane Maria, widow of Wm. Moorsom, 
esq., banker, of Scarborough, Yorkshire. 

At Staines, aged 73, Elizabeth, wiiow of Thos. 
Denton, esq., of Ashford-lodge, Middlesex, and 
Lew, Oxfordshire. 

At Bexhill, Sussex, aged 27, Charlotte Louisa, 
wife of Henry Nicholas Gwyn. 

At Eastbourne, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, the Rev. W. B. Robinson, aged 99, Mrs. 
Ann Wigney, relict of Wm. Wigney, esq., of 
Brighton, banker. Had she survived till the en- 
suing month she would have completed her 100th 
year; her birth consequently took place in 1759, 
in the reign of George II. 

At Monkton-house, near Taunton, Mary Anne, 
relict of Edmond Waller Rundell, esq. 

4ug.8. At Halle, Professor Ross, the well- 
known Hellenist and archeologist, in a fit of 
mental depression committed suicide. 

In London, aged 62, Sarah, widow of H. C. A. 
Hardy, esq., and eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Ross, esq., of Rochester. 

Aug. 9. At Glasgow, Ducrow’s Chinese Jug- 
gler. He was nearly eighty years of age, by his 
own account, and had been for about forty years 
in this country, having been brought here by 
the late celebrated Andrew Ducrow, the great 
equestrian; he was for a long period one of 
the greatest attractions at Astley’s, and through- 
out Europe and America when he accompanied 
Ducrow. His name was Jon Junim Allock, and 
he was a genuine Celestial, not a sham of the 
lamp-black Ethiopian serenader or Barnum 
humbug school; and his talents were as un- 
doubted as his nativity. There have been many 
imitators since he first appeared upon the scene; 
but old stagers who have seen him perform in 
his heyday declare that your Wizards of the 
North, Robert Houdins, Herr Doblers, Bedouins, 
and Indians who have sueceeded him, are in 
most respects mere imitators, and that, “take 
him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his 
like again” as a uror. As our local poet 
laureate (now, alas, defunct!) Blin’ Alick, used 
to say, Junim had “travelled all the world over 
and many a place beside ;” but while performing 
his conjuring on a galloping horse, which was 
the way he did it, he unfortunately fell and 
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broke his thigh about 18 years ago; and his 
lameness preventing his continuing his old 
mode of business, after shifting hither and 
thither, he settled duwn in Glasgow about 14 
years ago, where he has remained ever since, till 
death put a period to his chequered career. He 
made a somewhat precarious, but, on the whole, 
pretty good living here, by ‘acting his youn 
encounters o’er again,” from shop to shop, an 
from warehouse to warehouse; and he was a 
quiet, inoffensive man, and rather liked for his 
uaint peculiarities, but his inveterate fondness 
or John — kept him always poor.— 
Glasgow Herald. 

Aug. 10. At Versailles, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Stafford, widow of the Hon. E. Stafford Jer- 
ningham. 

At Tower-lodge, Streatham, Surrey, at an ad- 
vanced age, Sophia, widow of Samuel Greatheed, 
esq., of Landford-lodge, Wilts. 

At Stoke-place, aged 70, Charles Holliday, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Harbottle-castle, Northumber- 
land, aged 80, Sarah, relict of T. Clennell, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Cambridge Mills, Glouceste 
aged 68, Hannah, wife of Samuel Hadley, esq. 

At Hawick, aged 64, Robert Fraser, esq. 

At Eliot-place, Blackheath, aged 74, J. Watson 
Borradaile, esq., late of Fenchurch-st. 

At Ashburton, aged 79, Miss Eliz. Woodley. 

At Street-End-house, Willesborough, 70, 
Commander John Waterman, R.N. 

Aged 63, Wm. A. Eaglesfield, gent., Leicester. 

At Chelsea, aged 16, Richard H., second son 
of T. L. Shuckard. 

At the Limes, Southminster, Essex, Mrs. Sarah 
Clapham, of Porchester-sq., Bayswater, widow of 
Geo. Clapham, esq., of Great Baddow, Essex. 

- his residence, mes oe Edge-lane, Liver- 
pool, aged 56, James Ryley, esq. 

Aug. 13. Lieut. Andrew MIntosh, of Rosebank- 
by-Windygates, Fifeshire. 

At Aberdeen, aged 64, Mr. Thomas C, Boddie, 
a well-known comedian on the boards of the 
English and Scotch provincial theatres. 

At Rugby, Jane, wife of Col. J. 8. Paton, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General Bengal Army, 
and eldest dau. of the late Col. Sir James Tennant, 
K.C.B., Bengal Artillery. 

At Hovinghan, of apoplexy, aged 38, Mr. Rbt. 
Hagyard, surgeon. 

At Harrowby-hall, Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
aged 68, Mrs. Anne Allen. 

At his residence, Nottingham-pl., Regent’s- 
park, aged 69, John B. G. P. Paske, esq., late of 
the East India Company’s Civil Service. 

Aug. 14. At the residence of her brother-in- 
law, the Rev. J.Bourne, of Stoke Golding, Martha, 
dau. of the late John Edwards, esq., formerly of 
Harlescott, Salop. 

At Paris, aged 80, W. R. Wills Sandford, esq., 
of Castlerea, co. Roscommon. 

At Revel, Russia, aged 47, Gertrude, wife of 
the Baron Theophile de Bosen, and dau. of the 
late Dr. Rigby, of Norwich. ’ 

At Middle, near Shrewsbury, aged 89, William 
Pritchard, esq. : 

Aug. 15. At his residence, Wellington-terr., 
Radipole, near Weymouth, aged 82, Vice-Adm., 
Abel Ferris. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 34, Mr. 
Charles Warburton, late Capt. of the 85th (King’s 
Own) Light Infantry, and eldest son of the late 
Ven. —a of eae dh tan tie 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 48, the Dowager 
Lad Charlotte Suffield. She was the only dau. 
of the second Lord Gardner, and widow of the 
fourth Lord Suffield. 

At Kennaway, George Forbes, esq., M.D. 

At Heavitree, aged 18, Maria, second dau. of 
O. Roberts, esq., Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At the Dardanelles, Turkey, aged 76, George 
Ward, esq., retired Deputy Paymaster-General, 
for many years Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Grain Department at Malta, and subse- 
quently Collector of Land Revenue at Corfu, 
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Aged 41, Anne, wife of George Wm. Cook, 
ons of Merton-pl., Turnham-green, Chiswick. 

t his residence, Rocky-hill, Maidstone, aged 
78, Edward Chamberlayne, esq. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 75, Mr. Josiah Bart- 
lett, for 36 years resident in the house of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Earl-st., and 
in the service of the Society for nearly 50 years. 

At Springfield, Upper Clapton, aged 55, Thos. 
Howell Watson, esq. late of Bridgewater. 

At Pinner, aged 85, Lucius Ferdinand Adams, 
late Lieut.-Col. in the Guards. 

Aug. 17. At Swiss-cottage, Buckland, Dover, 
aged 77, William McMayer, esq. 

At Beverley, aged 64, Sextus Ramsey, esq., 
solicitor, late of York. 

A 88, Mary, wife of Downing Blake, esq., 
of Holway. 

At Dorset-terrace, Clapham-road, aged 53, 
Thomas Masters Dermer, esq. 

Aged 72, Thomas Lyon, esq., Appleton - hall, 

eshire. 

At Spettisbury, Dorset, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 74, Dorothea King, wife of Robt. 
Baskett, esq. 

Suddenly, from an attack of epilepsy, at the 
house of his brother-in-law, Wm. French, esq., 
Stamford, aged 46, Wm. Harrison, esq., of Green- 
st., Grosvenor-sq. 

Aug. 18. At the Rectory-house, Bathwick, 
aged 39, Edith, wife of Thos. Wilton, esq., soli- 
citor, of Bath. 

At Highfield-terr., Portswood, Southampton, 
aged 22, Emily, only surviving dau. of Capt. John 
Hay, R.N. 

At Caldecott, Rutland, aged 71, Mrs. Stokes, 
widow of Samuel Stokes, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Brigadier James Steel, 
C.B., H.E.1.C.S., late commanding at Umballa. 

Aged 54, William Henry Yell, esq., M.D.O.D., 
of Leyden, for 17 years resident medical officer 
and + to Queen Adelaide’s Lying-in 
Hospital. 

Aug. 19. At Beaufort-buildings, East, Bath, 
aged 59, Wm. Thompson, esq., M.R.C.P., a 
magistrate, and late alderman of the borough of 
Newark, Notts. 

At Teignmouth, John Brown, jun., esq., of 
Venn-house, Morchard Bishop, fourth son of the 
late Samuel Brown, esq., of Crediton. 

AtColliton-house, Dorchester, Georgina Louisa, 
third dau. of the late Rev. W. R. Churchill. 

At Folkestone, aged 65, Major George Goodall. 

At Brook,in the parish of Witley, Surrey, aged 
78, Capt. Charles Seward, R.N. 

At her residence in West-st., aged 65, Harriet, 
widow of 8. Andrews, of the Grange, Farnham. 

Aug. 20. At Totnes, aged 78, Christopher 
Clarke Calley, eed 

At Notting-hill, Bayswater, Ann, relict of 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Boye, of the Bombay Army. 

At Ashelworth, Gloucestershire, aged 25, Emi 
Grace, only dau. of the Rev. H. A. 8. Arweet, 
Vicar of Ashelworth. 

At Princes-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 72, Wm. 
John Silverthorne, of Clarence-sq., Brighton. 

At Littlethorpe, near Ripon, aged 75, Maria, 
widow of R. W. C. Peirse, esq. 

At Liverpool, Anwyl, relict of the Rev. E. A. 
Owen, formerly Rector of Llanystumdwy, Car- 
narvonshire. 

At East Tallyfergus, near Alyth, D. Miller, esq. 

At Southam-villa, Leamington, aged 70, Miss 
Anne Bateson, eldest sister of Sir Robert Bateson, 
bart., of Castruce. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Arthur Henry 
Taylor, esq., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, late of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, K.L.H., eldest son of J. 
H. Taylor, esq., late 9th Regt., of Hillbrook- 
house, Castlenock, co. Dublin. 

At Woodham-Mortimer-lodge, Essex, aged 65, 
James Brewster Cozens, esq. 

At Bedford-place, Russell-sq., Eliza, widow of 
Purney Sillitoe, esq., late of Pell-Wall-hall, 
Market Drayton, Shropshire. 
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Aged 39, William Keen, esq., of Godalming. 

At Hampstead, John Robb, esq., Capt. R.N., 
of 46, a Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 

At Brailsford Rectory, Derbyshire, aged 16, 
Emma Mary Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. D. 
Capper, Huntley Rectory, Gloucestershire. 

At Port of Spain, Trinidad, the Hon. W. Eccles. 

Aug. 21. At his residence, Westfield, aged 72, 
Clement Ingleby, esq., the father of the legal 
profession in Birmingham. 

At Hill-st., Garnethill, James Brown, esq., 
manufacturer. 

Aged 80, Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Gill, esq., of Thetford. 

At North Petherton, Somerset, aged 60, Horatio 
Nelson Tilsley, esq., surgeon. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Mrs. Wabey’s, White- 
well, Herts., Anne, widow of T. Coley, esq., 
surgeon, Welwyn, 

Aged 93, Andrew Siely, esq., of the Rookery, 
Walcott, Norfolk. 

At her house, Eaton-sq., Mary Agnes, relict of 
John Harcourt Powell, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Brighton, Capt. Arthur Barrow, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Barrow, of Oldbury- 
place, Kent. 

Near Chichester, William Burnand, esq., many 
= head of the late firm of Burnand and 

ewland, surgeons, West-st., Chichester. 

At Chichester, aged 76, Maria, wife of Sir W. 
Burnet, M.D., K.C.B., &c. 

At West Stockwith, aged 98, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells, mother of W. Wells, esq., of that place. 

At Knighton, Woodford-wells, Essex, the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, aged 88, Jonathan Hop- 
kinson, esq., formerly of the Discount Office, 
Bank of England. 

At Warwick-st., Eccleston-sq., aged 22, Emma 
Victoria, wife of Robert J. Pead, esq. 

In St. Stephen’s - street, Edinburgh, Capt. 
O’Neill, Unattached, late Staff-Adjutant, North 
Britain. 

At his residence, Finch-house, West Derby, 
Lancashire, aged 54, William Mather, esq. 

At Rickmansworth, Herts, Mary, second and 
youngest dau. of James Johnson; by his first 
wife, Judith Johnson. 

At his residence, Upper Sussex-pl., Old Kent- 
road, aged 51, Fredk. Debell Bennet, esq., 
M.R.C.S., &e. 

Aug. 23. At Pen-maen-mawr, Carnarvonsh., 
aged 61, Helen Lady Walker, widow of Gen. Sir 
Geo. Townshend Walker, bart:, G.C.B., K.C.T., 
and 8., &c. 

At Newton-hall, aged 82, Catherina Maria, 
relict of Philip Humberston, . 

Aged 66, Mary, wife of the Rev. John Gould, 
B.D., Rector of onsfield, Bucks; and on the 
16th, aged 74, Robert, his last peep te brother, 
fourth son of the late Nicholas Gould, esq., of 
Frome-house, co. Dorset. 

Aged 74, George Reynell, esq., of Kingston- 
upon-Thames and Chancery-lane, London. 

At .Ivy-cottage, Lower g, aged 70, D. 
Quinton, esq., R.N. He entered the Navy at 21, 
and continued in active service until the year 
1841, when he retired on ge ay returning 
from the Island of Ceylon with his health much 
injured by his arduous duties in superintending 
the pearl fishery, which he had under his direc- 
tion nearly six years. 

At the Vicarage, Evesham, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. H. E. Devey, and niece of Geo. Baldwin, 
ong. Soho-park, Handsworth. 

t Horsham, aged 70, Miss Rebecca Plunket. 

At Lower Tooting, Surrey, aged 65, Mary, wife 
of John Tickner, esq. 

At St. Andrews, Francis Douglas Balfour, 
third son of Mr. James Balfour, W.S., Great 
King-street, Edinburgh. 

At Sutton Courtney, Berks, aged 56, John 
Howard Rice, ., late of the 44th B.N.I., and 
>, Fagg of the late Rev. John Howard Rice, 
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comma: the 1 Artillery, North Britain, 
and eldest dau. of the late Major Henry Bowyer 
Lane, of the Royal Artillery, and of Spring-hill, 
Staffordshire. 

Aged 65, Jas. De La Mere, esq., of Homerton. 

At Brighton, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Newel Connop, esq., of Durants, Enfield. 

At Blakesley, Northamptonshire, aged 69, W. 
Tomlinson, esq. 

At Kirkmahoe, Dumfries, es yore J. H. 
Butler, late of the 49th Regt. M 

At Gower-st., Bedford-sq., aged Mi “Mary, relict 
of Anthony Scott, esq. 

At his residence, Fitzroy-sq., aged 74, Thomas 
Watson, esq. 

At her residence, Turnham-green, aged 81, 
Frances, widow of Capt. A. Becher, R.N. 

At Peak-hill, Sydenham, aged 35, Jane, wife of 
Frederick Moser, e 

At Gower-st., Bedford-sq., aged 80, Mary Anne, 
— of Capt. Kempthorne Quash, R. N. 

Aug. 24. At Denbigh, aged 23, of malaria, 
Lieut. Twiston, 63rd Regt., only son of the late 
John Twiston, esq., Denbigh. 

At Dover, a "98, Michael Mascall, esq., of 
Canterbury. 

At —_ Oak, aged 72, Lucy, relict of Lieut. 
W. Jobsoi 

wk H SN Esther, wife of the Hon, 

‘itzmaurice, late 2nd Life Guards. 

ty ‘Lympstone, aged 16, George, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Charles Goring, Rector of 
Twineham. 

At Portland-place, Brighton, aged 28, Con- 
stance, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Utterton, of Heath-lodge, Croydon. 

At Sundorne-castle, Salop, of bronchitis, Dry- 
den Robert Corbet, esq. 

At ee a Bray, aged 87, Col. the Hon. 
E. Wingfield. 

At Bury, near Gosport, aged 51, Thos. Walton, 
eed outfitter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 

Mrs. Margaret Lugsdin, of Erith, relict of 
James Lugsdin, esq. 

Aged 53, Richard Plimpton, esq., of the Stock 
Exchange, and Cavendish-road west, St. John’s- 


wood. 

At Port of Spain, Trinidad, of yellow fever, 
Clinton F. B. Dawkins, esq., Receiver-Gen., 
Trinidad, West Indies. 

Aug. 25. At Rustington, Sussex, Elizabeth 
Martindale, wife of the Rev. H. T. Rush, Vicar 
of Rustington, and second dau. of the late Wm. 
Vale, esq., of Mathon-court, Worcestershire. 

At Upper Sydenham, aged 80, William Benett, 
esq., of ig me , youngest son of the 
late T. Benett, esq., of P thouse, Wilts. 

At her residence, Belgrave-sq., London, the 
Countess-dowager of Norbury. The late Countess 
married, Jan, 1, 1808, the Earl of Norbury, who 
was murdered at his seat in Ireland, in January, 
1839. The deceased Countess was mother of 
Lady Grace Vandeleur, Lady Georgiana Rebow, 
Lady Braybrooke, and Lady Isabella Stewart ; 
and was only daughter and heiress of Mr. Wm. 
Brabazon, of Brabazon-park, co. Mayo. 

At Crewkerne, Rosina Bradford, widow of Geo. 
Darby, esq., of Bridport. 

At Denia, Spain, aged 32, Frederick Charles, 
only surviving son of the late Samuel Canning, 
esq., of Ogbourne St. George, Wilts. 

Aged 53, William Morris Grundy, esq., of Sut- 
ton Coldfield. 

At Mayence, William Henry Preston, + of 
Holly Bank, Knotty Ash, eldest son of Richard 
Wheeler Preston, esq., of Beech-hill, Liverpool. 

At Mergate-hall, Sracon Ash, Norwich, aged 
25, Elizabeth Charlotte, eldest dau. of William 
Edward and Elizabeth Bickmore. 

At Dunscar, near Bolton, aged 23, 8. F. Slater, 

esq., late of Shanghai, — son of the late James 
Slater, esq., of Dunsca: 
Aug. 26. At Thanet-houre, Margate, aged 79, 
James Mickleburgh, esq. 
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At the Cathedral Close, Lichfield, Herbert 
>. infant son of Charles Gresley, esq. 

Burned to death in London, by her dress taking 
fire, Miss Grey, eldest dau. of Sir C. Grey, late 
Supreme Judge of Calcutta. 

At his residence, Blackwood, Dumfriesshire, 
George Dougal, esq. 

At the Hollings, near Riply, Yorkshire, aged 
81, Joshua Tetley, esq. 

At t his residence, Addison-crescent, Kensing- 
ton, aged 64, Eyre Burton Powell, esq., late 
Comptroller - General of Inland Revenue for 
Ireland. 

Aged 47, Emma Sophia, wife of George Har- 
rison, esq., of Malpas, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

At Exmouth, aged 29, W. C. Earle, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Springfield, Reigate, aged 45, 
James Arnold Wheeler, late 77th Regt. 

At Lincoln, aged 55, William Woolly Cavie, 
pry youngest son of the late Joseph Cavie, esq., 

est Retford-house. 

Suddenly, at Canterbury-villas, Brixton, the 
residence of his nephew, Edmund Rouse, esq. 

a 60, James Robarts Rouse, esq., banker, “4 | 
uro. 

Suddenly, at Dawlish, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Darke, Rector 
of Kelly, Devonshire. 

At his residence, Grendon-villa, West Teign- 
mouth, aged 30, Mr. W. T. Langley, solicitor. 

At Elderslie Manse, Jane Gray, wife of the 
Rev. David Reston. 

In America-sq., London, very suddenly, of 
spon aged 40, William Nicholas Batson, 
esq., of New Orleans. 

At Tatchbury - manor - house, Southampton, 
aged 71, George Anthony Wake, esq. 

Aug. 28. At ,Lesnewth Rectory, near Camel- 
ford, aged 64, J. Bryant Messenger, esq., Major 
of the Royal Cornwall Rangers. 

At Frome Selwood, Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Joseph Edw. Mans ord, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 29, Sarah Ann, wife of W. 
H. Atkinson, esq., solicitor, Blandford, Dorset. 

At Ryde, 1 Isle of Wight, Louisa Isabella, widow 
of Robert Gray, esq., of the Island of Trinidad. 

At his house, Compton, Frederick James Whip- 
ple, +, surgeon, R.N., son of the late Capt. 
Whipple, R.N. 

Aged 67, Charles Montague Martindale, esq., of 
Southend, formerly of H.M.’s Paymaster-Gen.’s 
office. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 39, John Simpson, 
esq., surgeon, R.N. 

Aged 52, Charlotte, wife of Thomas Key, esq., 
Tulse-hill-house, Upper Tulse-hill. 

Aged 30, William Coyle Dobson, esq., surgeon, 
of Hamilton-place, Highbury. 

At Thurso, N.B., aged 81, Alex. Brodel, esq. 

At Lower Norwood, Surrey, aged 70, Louisa, 
widow of Thomas Jones, = + and youngest 
child of the late Wm. ye 

Anne, wife of Forbes Allison, esq., of the 
Foe of Detroit, U.S., and younger dau. of Thos. 

a , esq., of Thornhill-sq., London. 

ath of the Original of Madge Wildfire.— 
Intelligence was brought to Galashiels that an 
old woman of weak mind, well known to 
people of Galashiels and Melrose by various 
cognomens—as Black Bess, Bet Gramsley, and 
Daft Bess—was lying in a dying state on the 
road near Ellwand-bridge. The county police, 
with medical assistance, went to remove the suf- 
fering woman, who had lain there all night ; was 
she yielded up her breath just as the doetor a 
roached. The body was conveyed to the sick- 
fous here, and afterwards interred in the 
stranger’s plot at Ladhope burying - - ground. 
Fifty years ago Elizabeth Graham was the rustic 
beauty, a brought up, with health 
mantling on her cheek, and guileless innocence 
in her heart. Returning home one evening, she 
was set upon in the gloomy solitude of the Bogle 
Burn, and there ruined. She returned home, or 
rather she immediately forsook the ordinary 
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haunts of man, having become a ra maniac, 
and henceforth she dwelt apart, living alone 
among, but not a responsible portion of, hu- 
manity. The outward form of what had once 
been a gay and happy girl took up its dwelling- 

lace in a rude cave in the old Quarry-hill of 
ang Here she slept at nights, in summer 
and winter, wrapped up in a blanket, save when 
for some wild and woeful weeks after the birth 
of her dead child, when she followed it to the 
churchyard, and would not be driven away, but 
slept among the tombstones to watch its grave. 
It was from this unfortunate waif that Sir Walter 
Scott drew the character of ‘*‘ Madge Wildfire” 
in the “‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” The particulars 
of the sad case were quite well known to him, 
residing in the neighbourhood; and the reader 
will observe that there is a striking coincidence 
between the real facts as we have briefly detailed 
them, and the incidents in the novel as depic- 
ted by the pen of the author of ‘“* Waverley.”— 
Border Advertizer. 

Aug. 29. At Brighton, aged 83, Capt. Christo- 

| wa Foss, half-pay, late 6th Garrison Battalion, 

ormerly Vep.-Assist.-Adj.-General on the head- 
quarter staff of the Army in Ireland, and sub- 
sequently Secretary and Adjutant to the Royal 
Hibernian Military School, Dublin. 

Aged 3, Ernest William, youngest son of Geo. 
Arbuthnot, esq., of Elderslie, Oakley, Surrey. 

At Marienberg-house, Great Malvern, Mary, 
only dau. of the late General Moncrieff, St. An- 
drews, Fifeshire. 

At Falsgrave, James Stables, esq., of Foston- 
on-the- Wolds. 

At his residence, Ellesmere-villa, Boundary- 
road, St.John’s Wood Park, aged 55, William 
Newman Warberton, esq. 

At Penleonard - house, aged 20, Bessie, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. G. B. Brock, minister of George’s 
Chapel, Exeter. 

At Torwood Mount, Torquay, aged 77, John 
Mitchell, esq. 

At St. Peter’s -sq., Hammersmith, aged 80, 
Mr. Richard Vaughan Windsor, formerly of 
Chancery-lane. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 37, Wm. George, 
eldest son of William Webb, esq. 

At Upton-house, Manchester, aged 30, Peter, 
fourth son of William Fairbairn, esq. 

At Portkill, Rosneatb, Dumbartonshire, Lorne 
Campbell, esq. 

At Malvern, aged 43, Joseph Gabriel Waller, 
esq., Porchester-square, Hyde-park, and late of 
Calcutta. 

At Little Shardeloes, Amersham, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe-hall, and Barton- 
lodge, Lancashire. 

Aug. 30. At Warsaw, Gen. Dehn, one of the 
most able military officers in Russia. He was 
the constructor of Fort Alexander at Warsaw, 
and commanded the garrison of Cronstadt when 
Admiral Napier was in the Baltic. 

At Pleydell-gardens, Folkestone, Laura, widow 
of Francis Skurray, esq., of Guildford. 

Aged 21, Louisa Josephine, youngest dau. of 
Dr. Chas. West Wheeler, of Shirley-lodge, Hants. 

At Ellastone, Maude Edith Hamilton, infant 
dau. of Sir C. and Lady Lighton. 

At Bridge of Allan, Capt. Wm. Henderson, 
Bengal Engineers, son of Dr. William Hender- 
son, Aberdeen. 

At Woodhill, near Aberdeen, Sir James Grant, 
bart., of Monymusk. 

At Lesson-hall, Wigton, Cumberland, aged 82, 
Chas. Ray, esq. 

At Arundel-villa, Cheltenham, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Col. G. Barker, formerly of the 33rd Regt. of 
H.M.’s Royal Native Infantry. 

At Bishops Stortford, Herts, aged 63, Miss 
Sarah Norris. 

Aug. 31. At Topsham, aged 67, Major-Gen. 
Tothill, R.M., eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Tothill, Rector of Hittisleigh. The deceased 


officer entered the service as ensign on the 8th of 
October, 1808, and served as lieutenant of ma- 
rines in the “* Apollo,” 38, from April, 1809, and 
landed in command of a detachment of 
Marines, on the 24th of April, 1813, at St. Ca- 
taldo, and by a resolute advance with the bayo- 
net dislodged a body of troops from a strong po- 
sition, and facilitated the capture of the vessel 
from which they had debarked. He was at the 
attack and surrender of the Island of Augusta ; 
landed on the Ist of February, 1813, with 50 
Royal Marines, and 160 other troops, at Port 
Buffalo, and carried the eminence; was at the 
attack of the sea-batteries and surrender of the 
Island of Curzola on the 3rd of February, and at 
the capture of the Devil’s Island on the 14th of 
April. He became lieutenant in 1824, captain in 
1837, major in 1851, lieut-col. in 1851, col. in 1854, 
and major-gereral (retired on full pay) on the 
20th of February, 1857. 

At Clontarf-castle, near Dublin, the Hon. Mrs, 
Vernor. 

At his residence, Langley-farm, Beckenham, 
Kent, aged 78, Lancelot Holland, esq. 

Lately. Aged 54, Lord ae Seymour, brother 
of the Marquis of Hertford, who was some years 
back so well known in Paris for his successes on 
the French turf. He was the only brother and 
heir-presumptive of the present Marquis of Hert- 
ford. He filled a large space in the eye of Paris 
society, and has been the cynosure of the French 
sporting world since the days of Charles X. He 
was the founder of the Paris Jockey Club, and 
has died enormously rich. After the funeral, 
which took place at Pere la Chaise, in his 
mother’s vault, only attended by Lord Hertford, 
Vicomte Daru, and five members of the Jockey 
Club, his will was opened, and the hospitals of 
Paris were found to have inherited a rent-roll 
equal to £36,000 sterling per annum. As all this 
property came through his mother, the late 
marchioness, England has no claim on it ; indeed, 
the testator, born in Paris, never set foot on 
British soil in his life. Four favourite horses 
enjoy an annuity and exemption from saddle- 
work. Other annuities are named, unnecessary 
to notice. There will be no lawsuit such as fol- 
lowed the will of the Marquis, to whom William 
Croker was executor, inasmuch as the body 
servants get nothing. The large edifice on the 
Boulevards, late Cafe de Paris, so long the head- 
quarters of gastronomy, will still supply broths 
and restoratives to another class of Parisians on 
which its rental now devolves. 

Sept.1. Allan Robertson, a native of St. An- 
drews, a celebrated golf player. His father, 
David Robertson, was a golf ball maker. 

At his residence, Holloway-st., Exeter, aged 79, 
Thomas Campion, esq. 

At Southampton, Lieut.-Col. C. W. Sibley, 
¥LM.’s 64th (the 2nd Staffordshire) Regt., after 
a highly honourable career in the service. He 
had attained the rank of Lieut.-Col. solely by 
personal merit. While in the 62nd he served in 
the campaign on the Sutlej, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of Ferozeshah. 

At Castle-st., Edinburgh, aged 84, Alexander 
Gillespie, esq., M.D. 

At his father’s residence, Vronaig, near Bar- 
mouth, aged 31, Evan Anwyl, esq., banker, 
Pwilheli. 

At Epsom, aged 69, Alexander Wood. 

Suddenly, aged 73, William Whitfield, esq., of 
Hereford-sq., Old Brompton. 

Sept, 2. At Christ Church Parsonage, Hamp- 
stead, aged 71, Sarah, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 

At Shallowford, in the Quakers’ burying- 
ground—a quiet sunny spot, within hearing dis- 
tance of the murmurings of the Trent— were laid 
the last remains of a good and clever man— 
Thomas Martin Randall. Born at Broseley, he 
served his time, like the late Herbert Minton’s 
father, at Caughley, the earliest of our Shrop- 
shire porcelain works, and the nursery of a class 
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of very clever men. From thence he removed to 
Coalport, thence to London, afterwards to Made- 
ley, and thence to the Potteries, where he suc- 
ceeded, after great perseverance and expense, in 
producing specimens of porcelain equal to those 
he made his model—the highest productions of 
the Royal Sévres Works in the palmy days of 
Louis XIV. “Aye, Sir,” said a well-known dealer 
in the Strand, in our hearing, “the old Quaker 
stands first, at the top of the tree, but he will not 
put the French mark on his ware, (the double L,) 
otherwise I could sell any quantity at the tip-top 
price old Sévres china sells for.” ‘* He has a con- 
scientious objection, and would not be a party to 
deception,” we remarked. ‘‘Conscience —the 
devil!” replied the keen witted tradesman, 
‘there is no conscience in business.’’ The Quaker 
— differently, and made the inward monitor 
ever his guide and judge in commercial and pri- 
vate life. For a quarter of a century he was the 
advocate and supporter of the temperance cause. 
When the movement first came up, he emptied 
his barrels, cut them in two for tubs, and had the 
mashing-stick made into a good stout walking- 
staff, which, until his death, he carried as a 
trophy of the victory he had achieved over popu- 
lar prejudice and long continued habit.—JBir- 
mingham Daily Post. 

Aged 32, Francis Newman Rogers, esq., of 
Rainscombe, Wiltshire, eldest son of the late F. 
J. N. Rogers, esq., Q.C., of the Inner Temple, 
and Recorder of the city of Exeter. 

Sept. 3. At Bude, suddenly, aged 55, Mr. Geo. 
Ellacott, of Passford-house, Hatherleigh. 

At his private residence, Foxhill-bank, Lanca- 
shire, aged 46, James Simpson, esq., owner of 
the Branches-park estate, Cowlinge. His name 
is well known, and will long be remembered in 
temperance circles, in which cause he laboured 
with unflagging zeal. As president of the Vege- 
tarian Society, his labours were incessant. He 
dispensed his charities with a bountiful hand, 
recognised no distinction of rank, rich and poor 
alike shared his friendship. For some years past 
his health has not permitted him to sit as chair- 
man of the bench in the Accrington Court, where 
his absence has been much felt, not only by 
we of the legai profession, but by their 
clients. 

At Islington, aged 87, Joseph Hugh Hughes, 
surgeon in the Royal Navy. The deceased was 
grandson and heir of George Baron Sempill and 
Elliottstown, of Renfrew, N.B. The baronial 
estates were forfeited as a consequence of the 
Great Rebellion of 1745. For some time prior to 
his death the deceased resided with his niece, the 
Hon. Mary Catherine Seton (now Broadbenti, 
only dau. and only surviving child of the late Sir 
John Seton, bart., of Garleton, who was also Earl 
of Winton. 

Louis Stephens Lyne, esq., Accountant and 
Comptroller-General of Inland Revenue. Mr, 
Lyne has been long known as an able and in- 
defatizable civil servant. 

Sept.4. At his residence, Saville-place, New- 
castle, Aubone Surtees, esq., of Pigdon and 
Newcastle. Mr. Surtees, who belonged to an 
ancient northern family of respectability, filled 
a prominent place in the old Corporation of New- 
castle, having successively served the office of 
Sheriff and that of Mayor. Mr. Surtees was 
connected by marriage with the great Chancellor 
Lord Eldon, whose union with Miss Surtees was 
considered at the time it took place to be a mésal- 
liance for the daughter of a family whose social 
position ranked as high as that of the Surtees’. 

At Chester-sq., aged 45, Maria Susannah, eldest 
oes dau. of the late Hon. Lieut.-Col. Wm. 

rey. 

AL Lisle-villa, Cheltenham, aged 76, Harriett, 
third surviving dau. of the late Thomas March 
Phillipps, esq., of Garendon-park. 

At Dusseldorf, Prussia, Marie, wife of J. G. 
Stiff, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, Lucinda, 
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ae onal dau. of the late J. Brooke, esq., of 
r-hall, and sister to A. J. Brooke, esq., 
late High Sheriff for that county, and wife of 
William Chinery, esq., of Matlock. By her death 
several thousand pounds revert to the Suffolk 
General Hospital, according to the will of her 


T. 
At Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 
74, Fred. Joseph Barraud, _~ 
Sept, 5. At Margate, aged 39, Thomas Cooper, 
esq., of Stone-castle, Dartford. 

At Walliscote, near Reading, aged 70, Caroline, 
wife of Vice-Adm. R. Merrick Fowler, of Wallis- 
cote, Oxon. 

At Margate, aged 41, Regnier W. Moore, es 
of Lincoln’s-inn, and Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk. 

At Sevenhampton-house, near Cheltenham, 
aged 73, John Griffiths Beavan, esq. 

Olive, wife of William Cox, esq., of Scotsgrove- 
house, near Thame, Oxon. 

At Mornington-place, Hampstead-road, aged 
65, Miss Caroline Taylor. 

At his residence, Pentonville-road, of disease of 
the heart, Wm. Stuart, esq., of Frederick-st., and 
Gray’s-inn. 

In Devonshire-place, Emma, wife of Col. Morse 
Cooper, formerly of the 11th Hussars. R.1.P. 

At Beccles, aged 59, J. C. Webster, esq., 
solicitor. 

Sept. 6. At the Baths of Lucca, Tuscany, aged 
59, Josiah Howard, of Bredbury, Cheshire. 

At his residence, Clarence-ter., New Hampton, 
Middlesex, aged 97, Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
formerly of Brompton-row, Knightsbridge. 

At Brixton-place, Brixton, Surrey, aged 90, 
Edward Kirlew, esq. 

At Carew Vicarage, Pembrokeshire, aged 20, 
Mary, elder dau. of the Rev. John Phelps. 

Suddenly, aged 71, Charles Kerr, esq., of 
Hundalee-cottage, Jedburgh. . 

At Fosters, Hendon, John Allan Powell, esq., 
of New-sq., Lincoln’s-inn, and George-street, 
Hanover-sq. 

At Pelham-place, Hastings, aged 43, Jonas 
Hopkinson, esq. 

At Caxton, Cambridgeshire, aged 62, Rebecca 
Elizabeth, wife of Augustus John Wright, esq. 

At Cirencester, aged 62, Mr. Thomas Philip 
Baily, late printer and bookseller of that town ; 
and on Wednesday, the 7th, Mary Ann, wife of 
Mr. Edwin Baily, (brother of the above,) printer 
and bookseller, of Cirencester, and eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. John Heath, of Quemerford Mills, 
near Calne, Wilts. 

Sept.7. At Ashurst-lodge, Sunningdale, aged 
66, Sir William Norris, late Recorder of Penang. 

At his house on Turnham Green, Professor 
Henfrey,: Fellow of the Royal and Linnean So- 
cieties, a member of the Council of the Horti- 
cultural Society, Professor of Botany in King’s 
College, London, and Examiner,in Natural Sci- 
ence to the Royal Military Academy and the 
Society of Arts, long known as an excellent 
histologist and sound vegetable physiologist. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 75, Eliza, relict of Col. 
Lionel Hook, i6th Foot. 

At Pitkellony, Scotland, aged 37, Wm. Sidney 
Kinder, solicitor, of John-st., Bedford-row. 

At Padstow, aged 79, Capt. Joseph Mortley, 
late of H.M’s coastguard. 

Sept. 8. The Hon. John George Charles Fox 
Strangways, of Brickworth-house, near Salis- 
me oungest son of Henry Thomas, second 
Ear! of Iichester, by his second wife, Maria, third 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. William Digby, Dean 
of Durham. He was married in 1844 to Miss 
Marjoribanks, third dau. of Mr. Edward Marjori- 
banks. The deceased gentleman was formerly in 
the Forei Office, and in Sept., 1836, on the 
death of the late Earl of Kerry, was returned to 
the House of Commons for Calne. For some 
years he was Gentleman Usher to the late Queen 


Adelaide. 
Jane, second dau. of William 


Aged 21, Mar 
Saunders, esq., Burton upon Trent. 
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At Thun, Switzerland, aged 15, Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Randall Hatfeild, esq., 
of Thorpearch-hall, Yorkshire. 

At the Parsonage, Sinnington, aged 74, Mr. 
John Smith, son of the late Wm. Smith, esq., of 
Gilstead-hall, Bingley. 

At Hastings, aged 71, Frances Jane, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. George Edward Raitt, whom she sur- 
vived only two months, and a7 dau. of the 
late William Jolliffe, esq., M.P. for Petersfield, 
and of Hayton-castle, Cumberland. 

At Samer, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Charlotte, widow 
of Lieut. Lewis David, R.N., and eldest dau. of 
the late J. Newman, esq., of Singleton, Sussex. 

At Brighton, Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, of Mayfield, Sussex, Rector of Stanmer- 
cum-Falmer, and Canon Residentiary of Chi- 
chester. 

In Wincheap-st., Canterbury, aged 44, Sarah 
Osmond, wife of the Rev. J. G. Carpenter. 

At his residence, High-st., Exeter, Mons. 
Tavernier, Professor of Languages. 

At Bath, aged 91, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Slater, Rector of Saltford, and 
Vicar of Keynsham, Somerset. 

At Brighton, aged 71, John Benjamin Tolkein, 
esq., of Lansdown-pl., Clifton. 

At his residence, Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., 
aged 81, Thomas Instone, " 

At Oxford, Eliza, wife of the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

At Bromsgrove, aged 75, Kezia, widow of 
John Adams, and last surviving dau. of Thos. 
Buxton, esq., formerly of Danet’s-hall, near 
Leicester. 

At the Cottage, Fyfield, Essex, aged 85, Char- 
lotte, widow of the Rev. Robert Gibson, formerly 
Rector of that parish, and eldest dau. of the late 
William Bullock, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Lansdowne-villa, 
Hackney, aged 60, Thomas Dignam, esq., solici- 
tor, of Sise-lane, City. 

t.9. At Newton-house, Newton St. Cyres, 
aged 76, John Quicke, esq., J.P. for Devon. 

At Gayfield-sq., Edinburgh, Anne Watson, 
second surviving dau. of the late W. F. Ireland, 
D.D., minister of North Leith. 

At his residence, Aller-house, Somersetshire, 
aged 63, Charles Hyde, esq., of Ely-place, and 
late of Highgate-rise. 

At Clarence-villa, Leamington, the residence 
of her niece, Mrs. Burbury, aged 93, Mrs. Sarah 
Rann, eldest aau. of the late Rev. Joseph Rann, 
formerly Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Coventry. 

At Lindfield,Sussex, aged 41, Stephen Cannon, 
esq., of Richmond-green, Surrey, and the Stock 
Exchange, London. 

At Mornington-road, aged 14, Chas. Augustus, 
son of the late Jarvis Roebuck, esq., of the Island 
of St. Croix, West Indies. 

At Kensington, aged 61, Mr. James Thompson, 
many years a clerk in the Consol-office of the 
Bank of England. 

At Molesworth-st., Dublin, aged 66, William 
Soady, esq., Paymaster in Chief, Royal Navy, of 
East Loe, Cornwall. 

At his residence, at Enfield, Middlesex, aged 
83, Edward Williams, esq. 

At Southwood, Highgate, the residence of her 
father, M. B. Peacock, esq., Rosa Parkin, wife of 
the Rev. George B. Weldon, B.A. 

At Whitehall-house, Spital-st., Guildford, aged 
69, Joseph Lee, esq. 

At Boulogne, aged 34, Elizabeth Maria, widow 
of Francis Waugh, late Lieut. 47th M.N.I., and 
second dau. of the late Nicholas Mori, esq., of 
Bond-st. 

Sept.10. At Yarmouth, aged 73, John Fryer, 
esq., of Chatteris, an active Magistrate for the 
Isle of Ely, a bailiff of the Bedford Level Corpo- 
ration, and many years since served the office of 
Sheriff of Cambs. and Hunts. 

At Acton-park, Wrexham, aged 74, Gen. Sir 
Robert Henry Cunliffe, knt. and bart., C.B., of 
her Majesty's Indian army. 
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P At Hatchland, near Guilford, Col. Wm. Home 
ummner. 

At Scarbro’, Judith, wife of Wm. Jeffcock, esq., 
of High Hazels, near Sheffield. 

At Bodelwyddan, of conjestion of the brain, 
brought on whooping cough, aged 65, Sir 
John Hay Williams, bart. 

Edward Gibson, esq., of Hull and Hornsea, a 
magistrate for the East-Riding of Yorkshire. 

Sept. 11. At Chargott-lodge, near Dunster, 
the seat of the Rev. Gerald Carew, from mortifi- 
cation resulting from a compound fracture of the 
thigh, aged 27, Capt. Reginald Guard Palmer, 
second son of the Rev. Septimus Palmer, Rector 
of High Bickington, North Devon. 

Aged 55, John Coniam, esq., of Wave Barton, 
Chagford. 

At Chertsey, Surrey, aged 87, Henrietta, fourth 
dau. of the late Charles Hurrell, esq., of Brundon- 
hall, Essex, 

Suddenly, aged 69, Sigismund Stiebel, esq., of 
Gordon-sq. 

At Portobello, Charles Maitland, eldest survi- 
ving son of Fred. Lewis Roy, esq., of Nenthorn. 

At her residence in Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., 
the Hon. Lady Lumley, widow of Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Wm. Lumley, G.C.B. 

Aged 56, Thos. Clark Day, esq., of the firm of 
Day and Watkinson, Huddersfield. . 

At Cheltenham, Jane Hepburn, relict of Archi- 
bald Hepburn Mitchelson, esq., late of Middleton, 
Midlothian, N.B. s 

Sept. 12. Jane, wife of William Macrorie, esq., 
Marylebone-road, aged 40, dau. of the late Mr. 
Sanham, builder, Dartford, Kent. 

At the Vicarage, Aldborough, near Borough- 
Lee Albinia, wife of the Rev. Geo. K. Holds- 
worth. 

At Lewes, aged 22, Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Evan Jones. 

At his residence, Hope - villas, Canonbury- 
park, aged 70, Robt. Plant, esq., of Upper 
Thames-st. 

Suddenly, at his residence, aged 74, John Strat- 
ford Collins, esq., of Wythall, Walford, Here- 
fordshire. 

At his residence, Bassein-villa, New-road, Ham- 
mersmith, aged 75, Thomas Hancock, esq. 

At Foxghyll, Westmoreland, aged 77, Hornby 
Roughsedge, esq. 

At Church-row, Church-st., Stoke Newington, 
aged 75, Sarah, relict of Capt. W. Masters, of 
H.M.’s 40th Regt. of Foot. 

Sept. 13. At Great Torrington, aged 60, Cathe- 
rine, wife of John Sloley, esq. 

Jas. Kemp Sturgeon, esq., Springfield-lodge, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

Suddenly, Samuel Parish, esq., of Upper Toot- 
ing, Surrey, and the Bank of England. 

At bis residence, Tytheringtor-hall, near Mac- 
clesfield, aged 75, William Brocklehurst, esq. 

At Halkin-terr., Belgrave-sq., aged 69, Mi 
Walhouse, eldest dau. of the late Moreton Wal- 
house, esq., of Hatherton, Staffordshire, and 
sister of Lord Hatherton. 

At Glastonbury, Somerset, Jane Delicia, wife 
of Capt. Philip H. Crampton, Chief Constable of 
Shropshire. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, Frances j Barbara, 
wife of Joseph Ledsam, esq. 

Sept. 14. At Kiveton-park, Yorkshire, aged 
55, John Hall, esq. 

At her residence, Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, 
aged 79, Esther, relict of Wm. Strange, esq., 0 
Upton, Essex. 

At Llandudno, aged 46, Henry Miller, esq., of 
Winckley-sq., Preston, youngest son of the late 
Thos. Miller, esq., of Preston. 

At St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., aged 23, 
Thos. Vallence, esq., of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Mr. H. Wellington 
Vallence. 

Of pleurisy, Samuel Frederick Dendy, —< 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Breams-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. “i 
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Celia, wife of Thomas Bamford, esq., of the 
Treasury, Whitehall, and of Gibson-sq., Isling- 


ton. 

Sept. 15. At St. Leonards-on-Sea, aged 74, 
Edward Willbraham, esq., Q.C., of Horsley, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Osborne-pl., Blackheath, aged 77, Maria, 
relict of Robert White, esq., late of Kennington, 
Surrey. 

Sept. 16. At Forest-hill, Kent, aged 45, Arthur 
John Cridland, esq., fourth son of the late John 
— esq., of Spring-grove-park, Somerset- 

re. 

At Petersham-house, Petersham, Surrey, of 
ay oy aged 75, Wm. Kenworthy Walker, 
esq., late of the Grange, Leicestershire, for many 
years a Magistrate for the county of Leicester. 

Aged 73, Maria, wife of H. W. Bailey, esq., one 
of the Justices of the Peace for the Tesongh of 
Thetford. 

At Ramsgate, aged 69, William Hornidge, esq., 
of Kilburn, Middlesex. 

Sept. 17. At his residence, Charles-street, 
Northampton-sq., aged 72, Mr. Essington Ward. 

At Grove-lodge, Upper Sydenham, aged 66, 
John Sharland, esq. 

At Pocklington, Jane, wife of Joseph Philips, 

., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 
t.18. Of gastric fever, aged 41, William 


OsrTvary. 
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Sanderson Gawtress, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Hammersmith, aged 80, Fred. Crace, esq. 

At Etwall, Derbyshire, aged 76, Susannah, 
relict of Robert ince, esq., of Canonbury, 
Islington, Middlesex. 

At Wyseley-house, Dumfriesshire, Isabella 
Dennistoun, eldest dau. of Wm. Girdon, esq. 

At his residence, Oakleigh, Bromborough, 
Cheshire, aged 61, Thomas Chilton, i 

At Compton-terrace, Islington, 71, Sarah 
= widow of William Rawlins, esq. 

pt. 19. At Albemarle-villa, Stoke, Devon- 
rt, from disease of the heart, aged 68, Jane 
bella, wife of Chas. F. Priddle, esq. 

In Paris, a 36, Augustus Freeman Boyse, 
esq., only child of the Rev. Richard Boyse, of 
Halkin-st. west, Belgrave-sq., and Bannaw- 
house, co. Wexford, Ireland. 

= aa ee cuss 74, J. een 6 . 

.» Matthew Kitchen + of Bradfo: 
Yorkshire, vate, 4 

Sept. 20. At Charlton Mackrell, aged 78, 
Hannah, widow of Robert Michell, esq., late of 
Langport, Somersetsbire. 

At Lee, Kent, Mary Anna, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Lancelot Sharpe. 

Aged 90, Margaret, wife of George Mus- 
grave, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. | 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


2 
a 





— 


20 
27 
3 


10 
17 











33 | 1188 |' 
34 | 1217 
40 | 1047 
29 | 1111 
34 | 1092 




















Average ) Wheat. | Barley. 
of Six s. d. s. d. 


; 8 
Weeks. 43 6 82 11 





PRICE OF CORN. 


Oats. 
. &. 
24 2 


Rye. 
s d. 
mF 


eee yy a 2 | 2 3 | 217 | 83 6 | 4 4 | 


Sept. 17. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Srpremsegr 19. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 4d. 4s. — Straw, 17. 4s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 3. 15s. to 5J. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. Ad. to 4s. 10d. 

4d. to 5s. 2d. 
. Od. to 4s. 6d. 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Spr. 19. 


Sheep and lambs 
Calves 
PAGS... .ccscccecccesccccccececssececceses 


COAL-MARKET, SEPTEMBER 19. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 16s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 9d. Petersburgh Y. C., 57s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, SrRanp. 


From August 24 to Sept 


A 


23, incl 








Thermometer. 


|44 & 
5 


g 
8 
A 


Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer. 
8 a 
& 


Barom. 


Weather. 

















. 95)ifair 
. 84/ifr.cl.thr.rn. lg. 
. TAllcldy. fair,cldy. 
. 80j\do. fair 
. 91)|fair, cloudy 
. 77\|fr. ely. hy. rn. 
. 62)\cl.rn.hl.tr.lt.cl 
. 62)/do. 
. 58iido. 
. 77\\do. do. 
. 82/ido. 

29. 99/ido. fair 


. 79 rn.hvy.rn. thr. 
. 83//fair, cloudy 
. 94ildo. do. rain 


8ido. do. cloudy 
































cldy.rain, fair, 
fair 

do. 

fair, cloudy 
do. cloudy 
rain, do. rain 
heavy, do. 
cloudy, rain 
do. do. 

do. showers 
do. fr. hvy. rn. 
fair 

rain 

fr. cly. hy. rn. 
rain. 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per 
Cent. 
Consols- 


3 per 
Cent. 


Reduced. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Ex. Bonds 
A. £,1000. 





95% 
954 
954 
954 
95% 
958 
954 
953 
954 
953 
95% 
954 
958 
954 
953 
953 
954 
954 
954 
958 
954 
953 
954 
954 
958 
954 
954 








95% 
964 
964 
964 
96 
96 
964 
964 
964 
954 
96 
96 
96 
953 
953 





95% 
964 


96 


2244 


223} 
223 
2244 
2244 
223 


225 


225 


219 


216} 


215_ 
217 


23 pm. 
20 pm. 
20 pm. 
24 pm. 
21 pm. 








24 pm. 


24 pm. 





225 
225 
225 
223 


2164 
215 
216} 


215} 











217 
215 
































217 
217 





23 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 pm. 
24 pm. 
24 pm. 
24 pm. 


22 pm. 


25 pm. 


22 pm. 
23 pm. 
23 pm. 
22 pm. 
25 pm. 
22 pm. 
23 pm. 
22 pm. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
sist Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TaBLes, BrograPHicaL Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pockrr Cxassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. 


¢ 
° 
3 
= 


Horativus e e 
JUVENALIS ET PerRstus 
Livius, 4vols. . 
Lucanus e 


HEscuytus . ‘ 
. 
_ 
a 
LucreTIus , . 
v 
. 
. 
. 


ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° e 
ARISTOTELIS EfHICA . e 
CmRSaR . e ° ° ° F 
CicERO DE OrFIciIs, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA ° e 
CorneELius NEPos . ° ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et /Es- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evripipes. 8 vols. ‘ ° ° 
Euripipis Tracepiz VI. . 
Heropotus, 2vols. . ° 
Homert Inras ‘ é " . 
OpyssEA . ° ‘ a 
©,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “OxrorD Pocket Cxassics,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 
Ayax (including the Text) . 


Exectra (ditto) . . . 
virus Rex (ditto) ° . 


PHzDRus ° 

SALLUSTIUS . 

SoPpHOCLES . 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 
THUCYDIDES. 2 vols, 
VIRGILIUS ‘ ° ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poetz Scenic! Grzci ° 


= bo wow OD cw 
“ese @@e@nee#et ee 
“-e* e ®©@ee@eestes* @© @ 
= DS Gr Gr Ce BS Co BD OD = bh CS 
CoPQcoocor#oace o 


SAaIKAHS no acceso 
id 





Co Cor Co GS 


OresTEs (ditto) . ° 
Pue@niss& (ditto) . ~. ° 


Hippotytus (ditto) ° . 


AvcestTIs (ditto) .. 1.3 


0 
0 
0 ; ‘ 
Cotonewus (ditto) *.* The Notes separately, in One Volume, 
0 
0 


ANTIGONE (ditto) . ° 
PuiocTeTEs (ditto) ° 
TRACHINIZ . . « 4 


cloth, 3s, 


d: 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 








*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Of ZSCHYLUS are already published :-— 
PrometHevs Vinctus (with Text) 1 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS (ditto) 1 
Pers (ditto) . . 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) . ° 
CuoEPHoR2 (ditto) . ° 
EumentpEs (ditto) ee 
Supruices (ditto) . ° ° . 

*.* The Noress separately, One Volume, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Of EURIPIDES are already published :— 
Hecusa (with Text) ° ° rie, Oe 
Mzpza (ditto) Sere ina”. ce) ee 





DEMOSTHENES DE Corona (with Text) 2 
ZESCHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 
Vireit—Georeics (ditto) . ° 
Bucotics (ditto) . . 
—— ENEID (ditto) . . 

Horace, Opes anp Epopes (ditto) 

- SaTIREs (ditto) ° ° 
EPIsTLES AND ARS PoETICA 

(ditto) ° . ‘ 

HoracE—The Notes separately, in One 

Volume, cloth, 2s. 


SALLust, JucurTHA (ditto) 
CaTILINE (ditto) 

CorneEtius Nepos (ditto) 

PuzprRus (ditto) . ° 


oc ecececse 


1 
o 1 
1 
1 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER, 








CHUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, 

Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, ia Medieval and Modern 
Styles ; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s, ; Crests on * 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct —_ Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall- marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two . Lever-press PD, 
ari Crest-die, one Illustrated Price-list, post free —T,. ING, "Engraver and | 
Heraldic ‘Artist, ( who | veived the gold medal for Engraving), 44,1 = baie WC. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT,.- ” ae 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, % $ ei 
No. 8, PALU-MALL EAST, Senne “sow. 
“Gapital Stock £100,000 sah 


PATE ES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the 
PLAN of the BANK OF DEPOSFT, bywhich a high rate of Interest may be Chaim 
with ample security. * 
Deposits made by Special Agreement. may be withdrawn without notice. 
The mee is peyente i in January and Jyly. . 
‘PETER MORRISON, Managing Director,... 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free.on application. »-. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 
N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 
‘*A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice ; and, emanating from such quarters, may be relied upon.” —Blachwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’ 8 great experience and acknowledged suecess give him a title to the reader’s con 
fid ence.”—Kent Herald. 
‘** Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
Le e th.”"— Brighton Herald, 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers; or cet fpe. Py post:by Mr. HowarD, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square 











RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER. TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards’ of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatmentof HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is heré avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATEN’ LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LO iN. 

Pricé of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 313..6 ostage, Is. 

Prive of a Double Truss, 31s; 6d, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 

Posteoftice Orders to be made paysble to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily« 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, &e. 


The material of which thése ‘kre’ made is recommend” by the Faculty as béitig peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, &nd the best inyention for giving efficient and perma- 

nent support in alleases of WEAK NESS*and SWELBDING ofthe LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAIN®)&c.. *Ittispérous; ligW@ in texture, and.inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking# Price,fréut7& 6d. to 86s! Postage, 6d. 


Manufactarer, JOHN WHITH, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 
SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSPAL PALACE, 














